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name of out immortal Bard, Shakespear, n 
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PREFACE. 



Since the first publication oF this treatise, 
upwards of twenty thousaad have been sold; by 
this encouragement I have undertaken to pre* 
sent the public with this new edition^ dorrected 
and carefully revised : and where the angler will 
meet with many recent observations^ not to be 
found in any other halientic production, which 
I make no doubt will be equally well received : 
I may say, without boasting, that it is universally 
liked, few noble or gentlemen anglers not giv- 
ing it a place in their libraries. Angling is 
of very great antiquity, which good old Isaac 
Walton, the PaMVc5ftf'tittg/frr,-4>afl^ fdV 
monstrated. Nofohly* kings and ^ffnces, but 
even queens and ladie«*cifiW first 'jr^nk, have 
taken a delight in this ralioBal iiididpl^aising re- 
creation. In the variou^aiU&bjRd ^«.6cvl]^ve writ- 
ten on this subject, I have never observed the 
name of our immortal Bard, Shakespeary men- 
tioned : he certainly was alover of this diversion. 
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and no doubt often reciin<^j with his rod in hjU 
hand^ on the bai)k$ of the^' swett^owiog J^m.** 
There is scarce a Play of bis. wherein wbrn i» 
not some simil or allusion to this amusement. 
I shall conclude this, preface with some quota- 
tions from this Child of Nature. 

Leon* 1 ^ ■ ' 1 am angling now, 

Tho' you perceive me not how I give line. 

WiI«T£E'sTAL£* 

PoK And 1 fear the ^n^k that plucks our son thithcSn 

Ibid* 

3 Gci^. And that which angU for mine eyes* ' 

Ibio; 



jPqI, ■ ■ S e e you now 

Hamlet. 



Yun bait of ikisfaood takes this Carp of truth* 



5 you no 
Carp of 



Banu A man m2iy.Jish with a xporm that hath eat of a 
King, and eat of a fish that fed of that worm. 

Ibid. 

Ham. Thrown out his angle for my proper life. 

Ibid. 

Cleo. Gi ve me mint angle we'll to the wer, there 
My music playing far ofi^ I will betray 




"•ivery Im^ an Anthony^ 
Aad fay.jAh^ah I .youVe caught 

' : N**:jA^Vio»Y akdClkofatra. 



chars 



'•* • 4i»« "tr «• 



•Twas4n^ru-whe^* - 
yo\f^^'^''i9^i^^i^gl^S\ when your diver 
IDid hdng'^ saFtjs^on bis nook^ which he 
^ilh fervency drew up., - 

Ibid. 

Clau^ iait the hook well, the fish will bite* 

MvcH ADO ABOUT Nothing. 
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Uri, The pleasant'sl angUng is to see thejish 

£tti with her ffokiett oars the silver streams 
>^ f And greedily devour the treacherous bait } 
*'^' Ho angie yre for Beatrice, 

' Ibid. 

Maria. Here comes the HVoic/ that must he caught 
By ticklings 

* Twelfth Night. 

I could produce many more examples, to make 
my o))servati4>ns good respecting our matchless 
Poet, but these I think ^re quite sufficient. The 
Jlri of Angling opens a wide field for the Na- 
turalist, including so great a pari of Natural 
Philosophy ; so that we not only reap amuse* 
ment^'but instruction from it — And the more we 
contemplate the uforks oj Nature, the more toe shall 
admire the wisdom of God; and the more ue 
reverence his wisdomy the greater will be the 
pleasure we shall derive from the contemplation of 
natural objects ! 

T. B. 
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CHAP. I. 

J Description of fUhef, according to Nalurml 
HiUohft mth the beU methods ^ Breeiingy 
Feedings tfCm 

Many assert that fishes have not that {>ari 
called the meatus audit9rim, aad are quke 
dealF. Others are quite of a coiitrarj opinion. 
However by the first proposition of me second 
hook of Newton's principia, it is jHrofed that 
water is a non-conductor of sounct; if so, why 
should animals be provided with organs of hear- 
ings when they live in a medium where sounds 
cunnot be heard ?-^ 

^ Fishes in natural history are animals that live 
in the water, as their pr<»per phbe of abode. • 
Naturalists observe a world of wisdoin and de^ 
sign in the structure of fishes, and their cod- 
formation to the element they reside in. 

Their bodies are cloathed and guarded in the 
best manner, with scales or shells, suitable to 
their respective circumstances, the dangers they 
are exposed to, and the motion and business 
they are to perforin. ~. . 



9, best's aut of angling. 

The centre of gravity is placed id the iittest 
pdrt of the body tor swiikunmg, and their shape 
most commodious for making way through the 
water, and most agreeable to geometrical rule». 

They have several parts peculiar to them- 
selves ; as finsy to balance and keep them up- 
right ; an air bladder, or swim, to enable theoi 
to rise or sink to any height or depth of water, 
at pleasure ; gills, or branchi^y whereby they 
respire, as lantl animals do by lungs ; the tail, an 
instrument of progressive motion, which serves 
to row them forward ; eyes peculiarly formed ta 
enable them to correspond to all the convergen- 
ces and divergencies of rays, which the varia- 
tions of the watery medium, and the refractions 
thereof may occasion ; in which respect they 
bear a near resemblance to birds. 

In m6st fish, beside the great fin tail, we find 
two pair of fins upon the sides, two single fins 
on the back, and one upon the belly, or rather 
between the belly and the tail. The balancing 
use of these organs is proved in this manner: Of 
the large headed fishes, if you cut off tbe pecto- 
tal fins, i. e« the pair whicn lie close behind the 
gills, the head falls prone to tl^e bottom : if the 
right pectoral fin only be cut off, the fish leana 
to that side ; if tbe ventral fin on the same side 
be cut away, then it loses its equilibrium en- 
tirely : if the dorsal and ventral fins be cut off, the 
fish reels to tbe right and left. When the fish 
dies, that is, when the fins cease to play, the belly 
turns upwards. ITie use of the same parts for 
motion is seen from the following observation 
upon them when put in action. The pectoral 
and more particuJarly the ventral fins, serve to 
raise and depress the fish : when the fish desires 
to have a retrograde motion, a stroke forward 
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with the pectoral fin effectually produces it: if 
the fish desires to turn either way, a single blow 
with the tail the opposite way sends it round at 
once : if the tail strike both ways, the motion 
produced by the double lash is progressive, and 
enables the fish to dart forwards with an astonish- 
irig velocity. The result is not only in some 
cases, the most rapid, but in dl cases the most 
gentle, pUant, ieasy, animal motion, with which 
we are acquainted. However, when the tail is 
cut off, the fish loses all motion; and gives itself 
<ip where the wafer impels it. 

Fishes are distinguished into sea, or salt water 
£sh, piscei marini ; as. the whale, herring, maqka- 
rel; &c. river or fresh water fish, piscesjluviafet : 
as the pike, trout^ &e. and pond or lake fish : as 
the carp, tench, &c. to which may be added, 
others which abide indifferently in fresh water, 
or salt, as saimoo, shad fish, &c. 

There are also an ampkiiiom kind, which live 
indifferoitiy on land or water : as the castor, 
ott^, &c. 

Aristotle, and after him Mr. WilloUghby^ 
more accurately distinguish Jishes into cetaceous^ 
cariUagin&m, and spinous. 

The cet€u:eous kind, called also belluna marina^ 
have lungs, and breathe like quadrupeds; they 
C4»pulate also Kke them, and couoeiv^ and bring 
forth their young alive, ^hich they afterwards 
suckle with their milk. 

The jcariila^inoms sort are produced from lar^e 
eggs, like birds ; which are also excluded the 
womb like those of birds» 

The spinousVinA are also oviparous ; but their 
eggs are smaller, and they have spinas up and 
d^wn> their fiesh to strengthen it. ^ 

Willoughby thinks it would be yet more pro- 
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per to divide/isAesinto such as brtatik mik tungs, 
and such as breathe with mlh ; and thea to sob- 
divide those thi^t breat£e with gills, not into 
cartilaginous suid spinous^ but into viviparous 
aud oviparous* 

The viviparous kind, that breathe f&^Agt&, 
he subdivides into long^ such as the gaier aiid 
€aneSf or sharks and dog^A : and broad ; s«ch 
as the pastinaca, raja, &c^.Scc. the subdivisioiis 
of each whereof, he gives inhis'chssipter of car- 
tilaginous^iei^ HI general. 

The oviparous kind that breathe aM^Aetf&,ai« 
the most numerous ; and these he subdivides 
into such as are what we usnaUv calljAi/^fCiA ; 
and such as swim with their backs upright, or 
at right angles to the horizon. 

The plain or Jlat^fish kind, called v^nally jitlmi 
spinosi, are either quadroHy as the nMR^i and 
passeres, or those of the turboi and floimdter 
kind ; or longmcidij as the «o/as, or sole kind. 

Such as swim with their backs erect, are either 
long and smooth^ and without scales, as the eel 
kind, or shorter and less smooth ; and these have 
either but one pair of fins at^eir eills, which 
are called orbes and congeneres, or else another 
jpair of ^ns also on their bellies ; which latter 
kind he subdivides into two kinds : 1 • Such as 
have no prickly Jim on their backs, but soft and 
flexible ones. ^.. Such as hme pricfcfy Jim on 
their backs. 

Thb^Jishies which have only soft and flexible 
£m on their backs,. may be divided into such as 
have threCy two, or but one sioele^ there* 

No fish but the aselli hitve thrGi ^fins on their 
backs. 

Fishes wi£h tyspfim on their backs^ arc cither 
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tbe truttaceous/ trout kind'; or the gobioniteg^ 

• iocb, or gudgeon kind. 

. . A\Efthes with but cm soft hdckjin'y are of three 
^hs. The iirst kind have one long continued 

; ^^^ €i>din head to tail, as the hipparus of Son- 
idf!ietio5, &c. 

'Sb&e second have their fin but shorty and 
ypEced just in the middle of their back: and 

. ;Qiese are either marifiej as the herring kind ; or 
'fiuviaiile, as those we call hHthev-mouthedfohes ; 
^pHH ps carp, tench, 8ic. 

/ /'jRfftei which hare prickly Jins on their backs, 

' £^ o£ two kinds. 1. Such as have two prickly 

fiiti^m their backs; and in these the interior radii 

of* .their fins are always prickly. 2. Such ais 

.hffre;butofi«f)nrJir/^jf7ii there. 

^ . Ine Englisn fishes that we have in our ponds, 

^eia, &c* are as follow: •!. Cyprinm, the 

fiSkf^ 9. Tinea, the Tench. 3. Cyprinus latus, 

the ^ Bream, or Brvma. 4. Orfus germanorum, 

ihe-'Rudd, Oerve, or Nersling. 5. Capitoseu 

C^haha the Chubb, or Chevin. 6. Barbus, tbie 

Barbel. 7. Leucissus, the Dace, os^Dare. B. 

Ratilus, seu Rubeliio, the Itoach. 9* Alburnus, 

the Bleak, or Bley. 10* Gobius^uviaiilis, the 

^^dgeon. 1 1 • LobitesAimatilis barbatula, the 

2bai6^, or Loach. 12. yarius,seu phoxinus'lavis^ 

tber Pink, or Mimiow^ • 

• • .These twelve are called Malacosiopii, or lea- 
der-mouthed fishes ; because thej have no teeth 
W'.tbeir jaws, but only^ deep iiown in their 
moutfis. To proceed. 13. Fasser JluviatiliSy 
sive dmphilnmSf the Flouhder^ 14. Anguilla, 
the Eei: 15. Kiobh Jluviatilis, the Bull-head, 
or AdtHler's Thumb. 1& Thymallm^ the Grag- 
ling, or Grayling/ or Umb«r. 17. Salmo, the 
£almon. 18. Trutta Jluviatilis duum genentm. 

B3 



Tvell as those of quadrupeds and bir^ 
ordinary shape of the fisn's eye, hein^ ui,'i4i|i^ 
^higher degree convex, than that orian'd.^t-; 
wsiSf a corresponding difference attetid^^ila 
muscular conformation, viz. thati 
calculated for flatteoing the ey«. 

The iris also in the eyes of 
sdmit of contraction. Thisisag 
»f which the probable reason is, 
aisbed ligh( in water is never too 
retina. 

In the Ed, which has to work it: 
saad And grave). ' the roushest axu 
stances, there is plnced before the eye, at wiqift 
distance fiiom it, n ttaospWent borny ri>nv«v 
ease or coTenng, v, hich, withont obMruetiDg} the 
nght, defends the organ. How v,ue ts Provi' 
deuce I 
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The ahare of -f life which some Ikh posaess^ » 
worthy dbeaetieetbfeveij corieiis angler^-^Tlm 
€e|, b^iiikg Cttliia: ^eces, relams life and motion 
'for fef^ral bourse A carpwill more Tigorausly 
fon^ertime After tbe^uitestmes are taken out of 
4t» body i.hv^ I shall iMiy more on several of 
these heads m Ireatiiig ofemch particular species 
-of ^h. ' I . 

'Fhh, oonsideied as a food, make a consider- 
al^ie addition to the furniture of the tal^ ; and 
the breedio^^ feedingt &c. thereof^ is « peculiar 
ait^-and it, is very necessary, for the sake of eco- 
nomy i that every country genllenian should know 
samethpng- of the method. To this relate the 
' {M>nds, stewsy. &c. which shall be described in 
their; proper places. 

It may not be here unacreptable to give the 
reader some general rules on tne subject* 

RULE I, , 

The quality of Iheoond, water, &c. prdper 
to this end, is scarcely oetermtnable by any cer* 
tain symptom or rule : for some very promising 
^poB^s do not prove servieeaUe that way. .One 
of the best indisalions of a breeding pond, is 
when, there is a^good store of rushes .and>^aBing 
about ity which gravelly shoals, such as horse* 
pondsy usually .have ; so^hat when a.-water takes 
thus to breecfing, with a (ew Milierssad Spawn^ 
^m, two or three of ^each, -a whole country may 
be stocked in ^ short tame. Eela and >perehes 
.are of a very good u«e to keep down dote stock of 
4Ssh;,fqr tbey pr^ much upon the ^pafii'U and 
fry of br«d fish> -aad will probably destroy the 
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superfluity of them. As for 'pikes, tenches, 
roaches^ perches, 8u;. they are observed to breed 
•almost in any waters, and very numerously ; but 
€els never breed in standing wasters that (ue 
without spnngs, and in such lire neither found, 
nor increase by putthig in ; yet where springs 
«re, they are never wanting, though not put in.- 

-With respect to the growth of fishes,it is ob- 
served, that anK>ng Carps particularly, the first 
year they grow^ -about the siae of a leaf of a 
ivillowrtree.; ancl at two years they are about four 
inches long. . They grow but one inch more the 
third season, which is five inches. Those of 
four years old are abcmt six inches ; and seven 
«fter the fifth* From that to eight years okl 
they are found to be large, in proportion to the 
goodness of the pond, from eight to twelve 
inches^ 

WLE II. 

V 

^FOn FBEDJNQ FISHES 

Observe the following remarks : 

1 . In a Stew thirty or forty carps may be kept 
fiHKn October to March without feeding; and by 
fishing with trammels ot jUwsj in March or Apri^ 
you may take from your great waters to recruit 
your stews ; but you must not fail to feed them 
all the summer, from March to October again, 
^as constantly as cropped chickens are fed ; and 
it will prove profitable. 

S. Theconstancy and peeularity of serving ^he 
fish, cottduces very much to their eating well 
4ind thriving. 

^« Any sort of grain boiled is good to feed 
^itb, especially pease and malt coarse ground: 
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the grains after brewisg, iivhUe sweet and fresh, 
are very proper ; but one bushel of malt, not 
brewedt wHl go as far as two of grains ; chip- 
pingsof bread, and orts of a table, steeped in tap- 
dropping of strong beer, or ale, are excellent 
food for carp. Ot these the quantity of two 
quarts to thirty carps is sufficient; and so fed 
morning and evening, is better than once a day 
onhr. 

There is a sort of food for £id]e^, that may be 
called accidental^ and is no tesa improving than 
the best that can be provided; and this is whca 
the pools happen to receive the waste of cominons 
where sheep have pasture; the water is enriched 
by the soil, and will feed a much greater numbep 
ot carp than it otherwise would do ; and fiirther, 
the dbng that falls from cattle standing in the 
vrater in hot weather, is also a very great nou* 
rishment to fish. 

The best food to raise pikes to an extraordinary 
size or fatness, is eels : wd without them is not 
to be done, but in a long time. Setting these 
aside, small perches are the best meat. Breams 

ut into a pike podd, breed exceedingly, and are 

t to maintain pikes ; who will take care they do 
not increase overmuch. The numerous fry of 
roaches, and other smallfish, which come from 
the greater pools into the pike quarters, ^ill like^ 
wise be good diet for them. Pikes in all streams^ 
and carp in all hungry sprii^ging waters, being 
fed at certain times, will come up, and take their 
meat almost from your hand« 

The best feeding»place is towan)s the nu>uth of 
the pond^ at the depth of about half a yard ; for 
jby that means the deep will be kept clean and 
neat; the meat thrown mto the water, widiout 
other trouble^will be picked up by the fishes, and 
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nothing be lost : yet there are several devices 
for giving them food, especially pease; as a 
square board let down with the pease upon itl 

Where fishes are fed in large pools or ponds, 
when their numbers are great, malt boiled, or 
fresh grains, is the best food. Thus carp may be 
fed and raised like capons, and tenches will feed 
as well, but perches are not for Q,siew in feeding 
time. 

As to the benefits that redound from keeping 
fish, besides furnishing the table, and raising 
money, your land will be improved, so as to be 
really worth, and yield more this way than by any 
other employ whatsoever; For suppose a mea- 
dow of two pounds per acre ; four acres in pond, 
will return every year a thousand fed carps, from . 
t^ least size to fourteen or fifteen inches long ; 
besides pike, perches, tenches, and other fry : 
the carps are saleable, and will bring sixpence, 
nmepence^ and perhaps om shilling each, amount- 
ing in all to twetdy-fite pounds, which is six pounds 
fine shillings per acre. 

Yo|i should make choice of such a place for 
your pond, that it may be refreshed with a little 
rill, or with rain-water running or falling into it; 
by so doing fish are both mt^re inclined to breed, 
and are refreshed and fed the better. 

There are man^ circumstances that conduce 
much to the feedmg of pikes, perchi^s, ckuhs, 
£arps, roadies, daces, and ireams, particularly 
conveniency of iiarbour, for those fish that lie 
amongst weeds and boggy places are the fattest^ 
though not the sweetest ; in these kind of places 
they are secured from the assaults^of their nume- 
rous enemies, and ehjoy a more safe and content- 
fd repose ; rest and quietness being as natural 
and helpful to their feelilig as to other creatures. 
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Some waters are more nourishing than others ; 
a thick kind, if it is not foul or muddy, is of a 
better consistency, and the part6 ,better disposed, 
and qualified for nutrition than those ^f a more 
thin and rarified substance ; no element that Is 
pure, and without mixture, is well adapted for 
nourishment, neither can fishes live by pure 
water, respiration, or sucking in those slender 
particjes of their beloved element alone, without 
the concurrence and assistance of some grosser 
and terrenequalities,which are intermingled with 
those liquid bodies* 

Having mentioned! that fishes cire exposed to 
numerous enemies, I shall conclude this chapter 
by giving the reader a poetical enumeration of 
them. ^ 

A thousand foes the finnv people cbace. 
Nor are thev safe from tneir oWn kindred racert 
The pike, fell tyrant of the liquid plaili, 
W i th ravenous waste devours his fellow- train ) 
Yet, howsoever withragiog fiimine pin*d» 
The tench he spares, a salutarj kind. 
Hence too the perch, a like voracious brood. 
Forbears to make this een'rous race hisYood 5 
Tho' on the common drove no bound he finds.. 
But spreads umneasur'd waste o*er all the kinds^ 
Nor less the greedy trout and gutless eel. 
Incessant woes, and dire destruction deal. 
'I'he luiking water rat in caverns preys ; 
And in the weeds the wily otter slays. 
The ghastly newt, in muddy streams annoys; 
And in swift floods the felly snake destroys; 
Toads, for the shoaling fry, forsake the lawn; 
Aiid croaking frogs devour the tender spawns 
Neither the 'habitants of land nor air, 
(So sure their do«m) the fishy numbers spare I 
/rfae swan,, fair regent of the silver tide, 
'Iheir rank&destroys, and spreads their ruin wid^. 
The duck her oftspVing to the river leads. 
And on the destin'd fi'y insatiate feeds > 
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On £ital wings the pouncing bittern soars. 
And wafis her uray from tha defeocel^s shore«» 
The watchful halcyons to the reeds lepair. 
And from their haunts the scaly captives bear ; 
Sharp herns and cormorants too their tribes oppress^ 
A harasi^d race peculiar ill distress ; 
Nor can the muse enumerate tb«ir foes* 
Such » their ^ite, sp varipu^ are their VKoes I 
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hines^ Ho(Asj Sfc. 

The best time to provide stocks is in the 
winter soIstioe» when the trees haj^e shed 
their leaves, and the sap is in the roots^ for after 
jfeinuary the sapascends again into tbetmnk and 
branchesj at which time it is improper to gather 
stocks, or tops ; as for the stocks they should be 
lower grown, and the tops. the best riisb ground 
shoots that can be got; not knotty^ but proper* 
tionable and slender, for if otherwise they will 
never cast jior strike so well, and the line by rea* 
son of their unpliableness, must be muckendan* 
gered. Now when both stock, and top are gather*^ 
ed in one season, and as strait as possible to be 
got, bathe them over a gentle fire, and never use 
them till thev are well seasoned, which will be in 
one year and four months, but longer keeping 
them will make them better: and for preserving 
them when made into rods, both from rotting and 
being wonh^ateP) rub them over tlirice a year 
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with saliady or linseed oil: if they are bored 
pour in eitherof the oils, and let them soak there*, 
with for twentj-four hours, then pour it out again 
and it will preserve them from the least injury. 
In general the length of the rod is to be deler* 
mined by the breadth of the river you angle in, 
bat a long rod is always of more use than one 
too short ; provided it is truly made, one of 
about five yards and a half lon^ you will experi- 
mentally find to be quite sufficient. When you 
have taken your stocks and top from the place 
that you put them in for seasoning, ^where they 
must have remained sixteen months at least,) 
match them together in just proportion ; and let 
the rod consist of five or six pieces ; if you ferrel 
it, observe that they fit with the greatest nicety, 
and in such a manner as when put altogether 
they may not wriggle in the least, but be in pro- 
portion, and strength, as if the whole rod were 
but one piece. If you bind them together, it 
inust be with thread strongly waxed, having first 
cut the pieces with a slope, or slant, that they" 
may join each other with the greatest exactnesi, 
and then spread a thin layer ol shoemaker's wax 
over the slants, or a glue, which I have set down 
in the arcana for the angler's use ; afterwards 
you must cut about six inches off the top of the 
rod, and in its place whip on a smooth, round 
and taper piece of whalebone, at the top of that 
a strong loop of horsehair ; than the whole will 
be completed, and thus made will always ply 
with a true bent to the hand. Your fly rods may 
be made in the same manner ; but note, must 
be much more pliant than the others, and more 
taper from ^tock to top. It is of service to them 
to lay by some time before you use them. 
Your top for the running line must be always 

c 
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gentle;, that the fish may the mor^ insensibly run 
away with the bait, and not be checked by its 
being too stiif. 

For all fishes that bite tenderly, a rod made of' 
cane^ reed, or bamboo, is the best ; only be care* 
fill vvWn you choose such a one th;^t it will strike 
well^ and that the medium between the ferrel 
i^d the joint that goes in, is not cut too fine; 
for if it is, when you strike a good fish, it is ten 
to one you will lose some part of your rod, your 
line, apd of course the fish ; a misfortune that 
has often happened to me, before I was ac- 
quainted with the above rule, 

A genial rod, is one which serves for trolling^ 
dibbing,4nd the ground; for the former purpose 
small brass rings must be whipped all the way 
up it, at about a foot distance, for the trolling 
line to run through ; it may likewise be bored 
in the stock to hold the tops you are not using ; 
that which you use for the troll must be strong, 
and have a ring on the top whipped on with a 
piece of quill, to prevent the line being cut 
when the voracious pike runs off with your bait 
to his hold : one of the others must not be so 
stiff, which will serve for carps, tenches, &c. and 
the other fine and elastic for dace and roach 
fishing! These kind of rods, which are called 
bag-rods, and go up in a small compass, are' to 
be bad of all the fishing-tackle shops in Lon* 
don. 

These rods when put altogether, should be 
sixteen feet lone, which will do for pike or bar- 
bel ; ihey should be ringed to a nicety, using a 
brass multiplying winch at the butt, and a strong 
spike, which will be found of great use; for by 
retiring from the river, and fixing the rod up- 
right m the ground^ (by means of the spike) 
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you will keep a tight line, your rod will play 
with every stroke the fish makes, and you will 
easily land him with your net. 

Rods for roach, dace, tench, chub, bream, and 
carp, should not have the top so gentle as those 
for the fly, but pretty stiff, that the rod may ex- 
actly answer the motion of the hand. Roach 
and dace only nibble, and if you strike not in 
thcit very moment (especially if you fish with 
pa:stfe or any tender bait), you miss them be- 
cattse the top is too pliant. 

I with much pleasure recommend the angler 
to that of Mr. William March, of Fleet-street. 

Angling Line. To make this Line, first note, 
that you are to take care that your hair be round 
and clear, and free from galls, scales, or frets ; 
for a wdl-chosen, even, clear round hair, of a 
kind of glass colour, will prove as strong as three 
uneven scabby hairs ; then put them in water 
for a quarter of an hour, when made into 
lengths, and you will thereby find which of them 
shrink ; then twist them over again ; some in 
the twisting intermingle silk, which is errone- 
ous, yet a line of all silk may do pretty well, 
though I prefer hair in every mode of angling, 
except trolling, and then a silk line is best. 
Now the best colours for lines are sorrel, white, 
and grey ; the two last colours for clear waters, 
and the first for muddy waters, neither is the 
pale watery green despicable, which is made 
thus ; put a pint of strong alum water ; half a 
pound of soot, a small quantity of juice of wal- 
nut leaves, in a pipkin, boil them about half an 
'hour, then take it off the fire, and When it i$ 
cold steep your hair in it ^ or else boil an bandfu) 
of marygold flowers, with a quart of alum watbr, 
till a yellow scum arises, then tak^ half a poutid 
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of green copperas^ with as much verdegrese, aad 
beat them together to a fine powder, and put 
them and the hair into alum water, and let them 
lie in it ten hours or more, then take them out 
and let them dry.* Hair is made brown by 
steeping it in salt and ale. The best way of 
forming the hair into lines, is with a new-invent- 
ed engine, to be bought at any of the shops, 
and is to be used thus. To twist links with tais 
engine, take as many hairs as you intend each 
shall consist of, and dividing them into three 
parts, tie each parcel to a bit of fine twine, 
about six inches long, doubled and put through 
the hooks which impend from the machine: 
then take a piece of lead of a conical figure two 
inches high, and two in diameter at the base^ 
Avith a hook at the apex, or point; tie your 
three parcels of hair into one knot, and to thfa 
by the hook hang the weight. 

Lastly. Take a common bottle cork, and 
into' the sides, at equal distances, cut three 
grooves j and placing it so as to receive each 
division of hairs, begin to twist. You will then 
find the links twist with great evenness at the 
lead ; as it grows tighter shift the cork a little 
upwards, and when the whole is sufficiently 
twisted, take out the cork, and tie the links into 
a knot, and so proceed till you have twisted 
links sutticient for your line, observing to les-^ 
sen the number of hairs in each link, in such 
proportion that the line may be laper. 

l^ever strain your hairs before they are made 

into a line, if you do they will shrink when used.' 

Your links ' thus prepared, tie them together 

* • • • 

• Half or gat steeped in gin vid ink, become a curious wttcr« 
colour. 
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into a water knot ; then cut off the short endsj^ 
about a straw's breadth from the kiiot, and then 
whip some waxed silk about the knots, which is 
much better than inclosing them with wax. 

Never, either at ground or fly angling, fix any 
hooks to a tine that consists of more than three 
or four links at the most; but always make a 
small loop at the top and bottom of your line ; 
'the use of the one is to fasten it to your rod, 
and of the other to affix or reniove your armed 
haoki. The line should always be leaded accord- 
ing to the rapidity or quietness of the river you 
angle in; therefore, as nearly as you can guess, 
always lead it in such a manner as will sink the 
bait to the bottom, and permit its motion, witlw 
out any violent jogging on the ground. Carry 
the top of your roa even with your hand, be- 
ginning at the head of the stream, and letting 
the bait run downwards, as far as the rod and 
]in^ willpennit, the lead dragging and rolling oh 
the ground. No more of the Tine must be in the 
water than will permit the lead to touch the bot- 
tom ; for you are to keep the line as straight as 
possible, yet so as not to raise the lead from the 
bottom. When you have a bite, you may per- 
i^eive it by your hand and the point of your rod 
and line ; then strike gently and upwards, if you 
cannot tell which way the fish's head lies ; bat 
if you can, the contrary way from where it does ; 
first flowing the fish, by a little slackening the 
line, a small time to pouch the bait. That is 
•called angling by hand, and is very killing for 
trout, grayling, &c. 

Your rods, lines and hooks cannot be too 
fine, wheh you fish for roach and dace. I think 
^e Londoners excel in this part of angling. 
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I shall treat ofjloat Jishing under the descrip- 
tion pf each fish. 

As for your JUhing hooks, they ought to be 
made of the best tempered steel wire> longish 
in the shank^ajnd somewhat thick in the circum- 
ference^ the point even, and straight ; let the; 
bending be in the shank. For setting the hook, 
more scientifically speakings arming' it, use 
strong but small silk, lightly waxed with shoe- 
maker^s wax ; and lay the hair on the insiide of 
the hook, for if it be on the outside, the silk 
win fret and cut it asunder. There ar^ several 
sizes of hooks, large ones and small ones, made 
according to the fishes they are designed to 
take, which, when I come to treat of the diffe- 
rent .fish, the number of the hook proper for 
each will be fully expressed. 

Ford and Kirby's hooks are excellent ones^ 
but the best I ever had were from Red-bridge 
in Hampshire.* 

Floats, for angling, are of diver's kinds: some 
made of Muscovy duck quills, whic^ are the best 
for slow waters, but for strong streams, soimd 
cork, without flaws or holes, bored through with 
an hot iron, into which is put a quil of fit pro- 
portion, is preferable ; pare the cork to a pyra- 
midical form, grind it smooth with a pumice- 
stone, tben colour it according to your fancy* 
Floats, whether quill or cork must be poised 
with shot, when on the line, as to make them 
cock ; that is to stand perpendicular in the wa- 
ter, that the least nibble or bite may be appa- 
rent. 

When a float is split or bruised, there is no 
remedy for the mischance, but getting a new 

• To make hooks, vide the arcana at tbe endi>f the 
tut part* 
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one, but you may save the plug^ and it will serve 
for another. But if the water gets in at the top 
<^ your float, a little seating-wax will prevent it ; 
if the plug of your float is loose, pull it out, and 
fasten it with one of the following cements. 

Take be^s wax bruised small, clialk scraped 
flne^t and black rosin powdered, of each an equal 
quantity ; n^lt them m a spoon, or small tin ves- 
3el> and see that they are well mixed ; or take 
brick-^ust sifted very fine, and common rosin, 
pulverised; put one part of the brick-^mt, to 
two part3 of rosin, and melt them as befpre 
direct^ ; dip youi; plug in either of these, and 
put your float immediately upon iu ' When you 
join two floats together, let the plug be a little 
thicker in the middle than at the ends, which 
ends are to go into the quills; dip one ead into 
the cement, and put one quill upon it, then do 
the like by the other, and you have a double 
float : or you make it by dipping the ends of 
both quills, when prepared, in the cement, and 
fixing them together, which, when the cement 
is cold, will be very string. 

To dye quills rad, which for still waters are 
better than other floats, take what quantity 
you please of urine, and put it in as much pow-* 
der of Brazil-wood as will make, it redden a piece 
of white paper; then take some clean water, into 
which put an handful of salt, and a little argot, 
and stir them till dissolved ; then boil them well 
in a sauce'^pan. When the water is Cold, scrape 
your quills, and steap them in it for ten or twelve 
days, then dry-rub them, and rub them with a 
woollen cloth. 

Every angler should have two panniers, — one 
for pike, barbel and chub— the other for trout, 
perch roach, dace, bream and gudgeons: how- 
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ever he should be possessed of one, about four- 
teen inches wide. He should always tak6 out 
with him, lines coiled up. Spare links. Two 
worm bags, one for brandlings, 8lc. and the 
other for lob-worms. A plummet to fix the depth 
of the water of a pyramidal form. A gentle 
box. Floats and spare caps. Split shot. oAoe- 
-makers wax in a piece of leather. Silk. Hooks, 
some whipped on and some loose. A clearing 
ring, which ts of use to disengage the hook 
when entangled. ' A landing net, to land large 
fish with. The- disgorger, Which wheet a fish 
has gorged the book, by putting it down his 
throat till you 'touch the hook, at the same 
time pulling the line, it will easily come away. 



CHAP. HI. 

The genertd Baits used in Angling, where Jbund, 

and how preserved 

Thb reader being furnished with the best rules 
relative to his iw9, lines, hooks, &c. I shall give 
him a list of the baits in general of use in ang- 
ling ; but must desire him to observe, that fish 
take all sorts of baits, most eagerly and freely, 
when he presents them to them in such order 
and manner as nature affords them, or. as they 
themselves generally gather them. 

' THE LOB^WORM, DEW^WORM, GjtRDEK'Sf^ORMy 
« TWATCBEL, OR TREACHET, 

Found in a gardener church-yard, late in a 
fttinimer^s evening, with ' a lanthorn 4 when the 
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sammer proves a very dry one, they may be 
forced out of their holes with the hqoor pro- 
duced by bruising walnut-tree leaves in water : 
the best of these are those who have a red head, 
a streak down the back, and a broad tail, from 
which they derive the name of squirrel tails. 

This is a principal worm for Salmon, Ckub, 
Trout, Barbel^ and Eels. 

BBAUDLINQS, GILT-TAILS^ AND BEB 

WO RMS J 

Eound in old dunghills, rotten earth, cows dung^ 
hogs dung ; but the best are those^to be met' 
with in tanners bark after it is thriown by. 

These, especially the two first, are for Trouts, 
Grayling, SalmoU'smelts, Gudgeon, Perch, Tench, 
and Bream; the three last take the red-worm^ 
well-scoured, exceedingly well. 

MARSH, OR MEADOTF'WORMS^ 

Found in marshy ground, or the fertile banks 
of riversj are a little blueish, require more 
scouring than the brandling or gilt-tail, and are 
taken from Candlemas until Michaelmas* 

This is a choice worm in March, Jpril, and 
September, for Trout, Salmon-smelts, Gudgeon^ 
Grayling, Flounuer, Bream, and Perch, 

TAG TAIL, 

Found in marled lands, or meadows after a 
shower of rain, or early in the morning in 
March or April, if the weather is mild and tem« 
perate; ana is a most^cellent bat^t 
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This is aa excellent hah for a Trouty if you 
angle with it whilst the water is discoloured by 
rain* 

MOW TO SCOUR jiND PRE SERVE PTORMS. 

Get a quantity of moss, the best is that which 
is soft and white, and ^rows on heaths, bat as 
this is scarce to be had in some parts, in lieu of 
it any kind that is fresh and sweet ; rinse it well 
from the earth that hangs about, and then wring 
It, (not too dry) ; put it into an earthen pot and 
squeeze it down hard ; then strew the worms 
upon it, and those that are not bruised, will soon 
creep into the moss : those that lay at the top 
you must pick off; cover it close that they do 
not crawl away^ and set it in a cool place in suntw 
mer, and in winter in a warm one, which will 
prevent the frost from killixig them : change the 
moss every fourth day in summer, and once a 
week in winter, or at least let the old moss be. 
taken from them, washed, squeezed pretty dry, 
and put it to them again. If you want them to 
be quickly §caured, a little bote armoniac put to 
them will accojQiplish your desire: or you may 
put them xfk water for three or four hpuxs,^ aad^ 
they will soon be scoured, yet be very weak, but 
being put to good moss, they will speedily re- 
cover. When the knot near the middle of the 
brandling begins to swell, be is sick, and should 
be thrown away : never keep your worms in 
m6ss to scour them above ten day?, in which 
time -they will be perfectly fit for use. 

There is another way of cleansing and prer 
serving worms, recommended by many anglers, 
and is a very good one for 6very kind qf them 
except the lob^worm : t$kke a piece of very coarse 
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cloth, which has never been shrunk in the Full-' 
ing-millf ws^shit very clean, and let it dry : then 
soak it in the liquor where a fat piece of fresh 
beef has been boiled, and wring it out, but not 
so bard as to press out all the liquor | then lay it 
in a deep earthen pan, that has a large bottom, 
and put your worms thereon^ that they may 
crawl in ?uid put and so scour themselves : when 
they have remained there twenty-four hours, 
wash out.your cloth as before, but do not dry it; 
then wet it again with some of the same liquor, 
and having placed your worms thereon, keep 
them in^ a close cellar ; repeat this every other 
day during the heat of tne summer, and you. 
will not only preserve your worms alive for three 
weeks or a month, but make them very red, 
clear, and tough. When you take them out for 
angling put th^m into moss that has been well 
washed and not wrung dry ; and when you come 
home at night put them again into the pan, by 
which they will recover and gather fresh 
strength ; take care that there is no salt in the 
beef liquor, for if there is your worms will purge 
themselves to death. 

Mr. Gay. in his Rural Sports, is particularly 
partid to the GilMail; as is apparent by the 
following lines : 

You must not every worm promiscuous use. 
Judgment vrill tell, the proper baits to choose ; 
Tb^ worm that draws a long immoderate sise 
' The trout abhors, and the rank morsel flies ^ 
And if too small, the naked fraud's in sight. 
And fear forbids while hunger does invite. 
Those baits will best reward the fishet-^s jiaint. 
Whose poljsh'd tails a sbinin^.yellow stains : 
Cleanse them from filthy to^vea tempting gloss. 
Cherish the sully^cl reptile with moss ; 
Amid thti verdant bed tbey<twine, they toil. 
And from their Ivodies wipe their native soiU 
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PJLMSR'FlT, TJtMEtt'-W'ORk, troOL'BEDf OR 

tANKERS, 

Found on li^rbs^ plants and trees, where they 
are bred, if not a perfect caterpillar, yet un- 
doubtedly a species thereof; they gain the name 
of wool-beds from their outward parts being 
woolly ; these and the May-fly are the founda- 
tion of jf?y angling. 

These are good baits either for Trout, Chub, 
Grayliiigy Roach, or Dace. 

BOBS, 

Found in sandy and mellow ground, and got by 
following the plough in autumn, are worms a9 
big as two maggots, have red heads, and their 
bodies ftill of guts : put them in a tub with 
some of the mould that you gather them in, 
keep them in a warm place, and they are an ex- 
cellent bait from the first of November till the 
middle of April : you ma^ boil them the morn« 
ing you intend angling, m milk and water for 
two minutes, which will make them tough: and 
put them in a box where gum ivy has been 
Tubbed. 

These are choice baits, from the beginning 
of November until after the middle oi April, for 
Chub, Beach, Dace, Sa/mon'Smelts, Trout, Bream, 
Tench, and Carp. 

COfT'TUHD BOB, OB CLAB^BAIT, 

Found under a cow^turd from the beginning of 
May to Michaelmas ^4i is bigger than a gentle, 
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but verj like one ; it is best kept in the same 
earth you find it in. 

This is an excellent bait for a Trout , if you 
angle with it on the top of the water^ with a 
bristled hook *. ■, \ 

FLAO^WOJlMSj on DOCKmWORMSy 

Found among flags, in old pits or ponds, in little 
husks among the strings or fibres of the roots; 
are small worms, pale, yellow, or white, as a 
gentle : these are very good baits. 

These are excellent baits for Graylings, Tench, 
JBream, Carp, Roach, and Dace^ 

m 

BAfiK'fTOnM, OR ASB»GRUB, 

Found under the bark of an oak, ash, eldef, or 
beech, especially when felled, and they have 
lain some time, or in the hollow of these trees 
when rotten; it is to be used from Michaelmas 
.to May or June. It is very full and white, 
bent round from the tail to the head ; and tl^ 
parts resembling a young dor or humble-bee. 

This is an excellent bait for Trout and Gray* 
ling ; it is very tender, and curious to be baited 
with, 

COD^BAIT, CAD»BAIT, CADI$*BAIT, OB 

CASE'TTORM^ are thus differently called^ 
and are of three sortsi - 

1st. Found under stones that lie loose and 
hollow, in small brooks, shallow rivers^ or very 

• Tte method of doing this, jro« Will find under the de> 
fcriptioaoftheZVoM^ ^ 
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fine gravel, in case or husk, and when fit for 
use they are yellowish, are bigger than a gen- 
tle, with a blackish h!ead. Another sort is 
found in pits, ponds, ditches, in rushes, water- 
weeds, straw, 8cc. called ruff-coati^, or straw- 
worms. The next is a green sort, found in pits, 
ponds, or ditches, in March, coming in before 
the yellow ones, which are not to be fished with 
till April, and in July they go out of season ; the 
last sort is to be used in the month of August. 
When you take them to fish with, carry them in 
woUen bags, for the air kills them. 

These are excellent baits for all kinds of fish, 
particularly a large Ghub. 

OENTLESj OR MA&QOTS^ TO BMEED A^B 

PRESERVS. 

Take a piece of beast's liver, scotch it with a 
knife, and hang it up»in the shade ; when yon 
see it flyblown sufficiently, take it down, and 
put it into a laree pipkin or small barrel ; then 
when you see the gentles have attained their 
proper size, put some oatmeal and bran to them, 
and In two days they will be scoured, and fit 
for use. Thus gentles may be created till after 
Michaelmas. But if you desire to keep gentles 
all the year then get a dead cat, or kite, and let 
it be fly-blown, and when the gentles begin to 
' be alive and stir, then bury it and them in moist, 
soft earth, but as fi«efrom frost as you can, and 
these you may dig up at any time when you 
want to use them: these will last till March, and 
about that time turn into flies *. 

• If you want them to ))e scoiured qtticklr, put diy yAAtit 

sand to them. * 
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Gentles are not only the most universal, but 
eilso the most alluring bait, and an angler should 
never go out a fishing without taking some with 
hitn. Troiits have been taken with them, wheti 
thej have refused ail kinds of worms and artifi- 
cial fiiei; to every kind of fish they are an ac« 
ceptable bait, {Pikes and Salmons excepted) but 
I do not doutHi they would be so to them, were 
it possible to fix them on a hook large enough 
to tiold the above mentioned fishes. 



mO¥r so flND AND PRESERVE CATERPILLARS, 
OAK^WOAMSy CABBAGE^TTORMSj COtWART^JfORM 
OR OnVBy CRABmTREE»n^ORM OR JACKp ANI> 
GRASSHOPPERS. 

Found by beating the branches of an oak, crab- 
tree, or hawthorn, that grow over a public path 
or highway ; <yr upon cabbages, eoleworts, &c, 
Gras^oppers arefound in short sun-burnt grass, 
^clatter end of ^ June, alljuly and August. 
To preserve these baits^ cut a round bough of 
fine green barked withy, about the thickness of 
one's arm, and taking off the bark about a foot 
^ in length, turn both ends together, into the 
form of an boep> and fasten them with a needle 
and thread ; then stop up the bottom with n 
bung cork, into this put your baits, and tie a 
colewort leaf over it, and with a red-hot iron 
bore the bark full of holes, and lay it in the 

fras$ every night; in this manner your ro&may 
e kept till they turn to flies : to your grass^ 
hopper put graiss. 
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Are Tarioxis]y compounded, according to the 
angler's fancy, but there should always be a little 
cotton, wool, fine lint, or flax, to keep the parts 
together, that wash not off the hooks ; the fol- 
lowing compositions make very good pastes : 

The blood of sheeps' hearts mixed with honey 
and flour, and worked to a proper consistence : 
old cheese grated, a little butter, sufficient to 
work it, and coloured with saffron. In winter^ 
fat rusty bacon instead of butter. Crumbs of 
^read,|Worked. with honey, and moistened with 
gum-ivy water. The inside of a French roll, or 
crumbs of bread, worked well with clean hands 
with water alone. What fishes each of these 
pastes are proper for, the reader wiU find under 
the description of each fish, therefore I shall 
only make the following observations concerning 
pastes, which may be of use to young anglers, 
because founded on experience \^ — ^Note, that in 
September, and all the winter months, when you 
angle for chubs, carps, and breams, with paste, 
let the bait be as large as a hazle-nut ; but for 
roach and dace, the bigness of a pea is sufficient : 
choose a still place, use a quil float, a small hook^ 
and strike at the first biting of the fish. 

When you wish to have your paste of a yel- 
low colour, use a little Turmenck^ when of a 
flesh, or salmdn colour, FtrmiUion or Redhead* 

BAITS SINQVLARLY KILLING TO VIBH WITH* 

Shetps? blood f placed on a trencher till it becomes 
pretty hard, then cut into small pieces propor- 
tioned to the size of the hook ; put a little salt 
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to it; and it will prevent it3 growing black. 
Wheat, or tnalt, boikd soft id milk/ atid the husk 
taken off, a good hmt either in winter cur sam- 
men The ant-fly, foitlid in June^ ivlj^ Augnsti 
and the beginning of September^ui mole^hills 
or ant-nests, where they breed ; take some of the 
earth, and the roots of the grass which grow 
upon it, and put all in a glass bottle, then gather 
some of the largest and blackest ant flies, and 
put them into the. bottle; thefce are a deadly bait 
ibr roach, dace, and chub ; you must angle with 
them undefr water a hand's Inreadih ft'om the 
bottom. The young brood of tra^f, iwmets, 
and humble-bees, are likewise very good. Also 
mi7ifioz9Sf loaches, sharplines, and bull-head^. 
Snails, hlsick and white; tne black oaes beUies 
slit to shew the white. • Likewise cherries, blacks 
berries, cheese kept a day or two in wet rags, 
-wliich makes it tough, or steeped in a littAe 
honey. Also salmon spawn, which must* bie 
boiled till it is hard enough to stick on the hook ; 
and if you Wish to preserve it, sprinkle a littte 
^altov^r it>and get a glazed earthen pot, and 
put a layer of wool at the bottom of it, and then 
a little salmon spa vvii upon that; then wool 
again, and then spawn, and ito proceed alter^- 
»ately till the ^ot is filled : it is a most destruc- 
tive bait in the winter and spring, especially if 
angled with where salmon' are Jsnown to spawn; 
for there every kind of fish resort iti order 16 
devour it. 

Let all the baits for the Pike be alive on the 
morning you use ^m; for stale ones, will not 
entice him so soon. The best baits ai'e gudgeonS| 
roach, small dace, and bleak. It is a commoh 
notion that the pike wilt not attack the perch^ 
being fearful of the spiny fins, which the perch 

303 
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erects on the approach of the former. This may 
be true in respect to large fish ; but I know that 
smdl <mes are the most tempting bait that can 
be laid for the pike: the other fishes are the 
best for trolling. 



CHAP. IV. 



Of Natural Hy-Fidnng, with a Descriptim nf 
Flies generally used ; and a choice Cellection of 
Rules and Hints to be observed in the Art qf 
jingling. 

H ATv BJiJ» Jly-fishingf which comes under the 
heads^ of Dibbling, papering^ and JDabbing, is a 
method with which the largest fish are taken, 
and requires a deal of nicety and circumspec- 
tion. The general rule in this way of angling 
is, to fish with a line about half the length of 
your rod; but if there is wind stirrings with as 
much as it will carry out ; but you need hardly 
ever fish with more than the first length, as 
dibblins must be performed as near as possible 
to the bank that ^ou stand on; therefore a long 
rod and a short Ime is the best, which you wiU 
command with ease, and be able to shelteryour- 
self from the sight of the fishes, behind bushes, 
stumps of trees, Sec The line ^ou dib *with 
should be very strong: for when you have 
struck a good fish you will have a hard boot 
With him before you kill him, for want <^ a 

freater length of line: therefore, whenever I dt6 
always use^a ringed rod, with a winch for my 
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line fixed on it^ by which means I can always 
keep my line to .any length, without the trouble 
of changing it; and when I have hooked a good 
fish, can always give him as much scope as I 
think necessary, and kill him with great easie 
and certainty ; this method t would by all means 
advise the angler to use, who ^lU be thoroughly 
convinced of its utility at the first trial he makes* 
Let the top of yoi^r rod be a stiff one. When 

Jou see a nsh rise near you, guide your fly over 
im immediately, and he's your own, if thfe fly 
you use is strong on the water. Wbeif you dib 
for chub, roach, and dtfce, move your fly very 
slow when you see them make at it, or let the 
stream darry it down towards them ; if it be in a 
still deep, shady hole, draw the fly sideways by 
them, and they will always eagerly pursue it. 
Theroach takes flies the best a little under water. 
The b6$( for the angler's use in this method of 
angling, are as follow : 

OAK^FLT^ ASir^FLTj OH JTOODCOCK^FLT, 

Found on the body of an oak, or ash, with his 
head downward in general, and near the bot- 
tom of the tree; it is a brownish fly, and is 
taken from the beginnings of May till the end <>f 
August. 

This fly is reported to breed in those little 
balls which grow on the boughs of large oaks, 
commonly called oak apples ; thev are provided 
with a hollow instrument, with wKich they per- 
forate the tegument of leaves, fruits, or buds, 
and through ^he hollow of it, inject their eggs 
into the wounds which they have made, where, 
in process of time, they hatch and are nourisli^ 
ed : through this discovery, the fotmation of 
galls is accounted for. 
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Foond under hollow stones, at the skle of rivers ; 
is of a brown colour with yellow streaks on thfe 
.back and belly ; has large wings, and is in sea- 
son from April to July* 

t 

Found among stobes by river sides, has a yet- 
low body,, ribbed with green, is long and slender, 
with wings like a butterfly^ bis tail turo»on his 
back, and is easily tak^n from May loMidsuBi- 
men Put tlie^oint of the hook into the thickest 
part of his body, under one of bis win^s, run it 
directly through, and out on the other side, then 
take another and put him on ju the same man- 
ner, but with his head the contrary way ; they 
will live so near a quarter of an hour. 

The Greeny and Grei/^ake, are taken both 
in streams and ^till waters, at all hours of the 
day, while in season ; the5'/on€^^ chiefly in the 
piorning and evening. 

■ 

GREY DRAKE J 

Found in general where the Green-drake is, and 
In shape atKl dimensions perfectly the same, but 
almast quite aauthcr colour, being of a paler and 
more livid yellow ; and green and ribbed with 
black quite down his body ; with black shining 
wings, diaphanous and very tender : it comes in, 
and is taken after the green-drake, and when 
made artificially, as directed in part the Sd, for 
the month of May, kills, fisb very well. The 
following curioHs account of it from Bowlker, 
cannot fail to amuse the reader. 
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" I happened to walk by the river-side, at that 
season of the year when the May-fiies (he Diean» 
the grey sort) which are a species erf Libel/a^ 
come ooi of' the water, where tl>ey Jie in their 
husks for a considerable time, at the bottom or 
sides of the river, near the likeness of the 
Nymph of the small common Ubeila, but when 
it is mature, it splits open its case, and then, 
with great agility, up sprinffs the new little ani- 
mal, with a slender bocly, four blackish veined 
transparent wings, with four black spots oathe 
upper wings, and the under win^s much smaller 
than th^ upper ones, with thi:ee long hairs in its 
tail. The husks which are left behind, float in-i^ 
numerable on the water. It seemed to me a 
species of Ephemera ; aud I imagined it was^ 
the same insect described by Goedart and Swam^ 
merdam, but a few days convinced me to the 
contrary ; for I soon found them to be of a 
longer duration than theirs. The first business 
of this creature, after be is disengaged from the^ 
water, is flying about to find cut a proper place 
to fix on, as trees, bushes, &c. to wait for ano- 
ther surprising change, which is efiected iti a 
few days. The first hiiil 1 received of thia 
wonderful operation, was seeing the Exuoii9 
hanging on a hedge : 1 then collected a ^reat 
many, and put them into boxes, and by strictly 
observing them, Icould tell when they were rea- 
dy to put ofl* their husks, though but so lately 
put on. I had the pleasure to shew my^ friends 
one that I held in my hand all the white it per- 
formed this great work. It is surprising to see 
how easily-the new back part of the fly splitopen, 
and produced the new birth ; which I could not 
perceive partakes of any thing from its parent, 
hut leaves bead, body, wings, legs, and even its 
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three-haired tail, behind on the case. After it 
has reposed itself a while, it flies with great 
briskness to seek its mate. In the new fly a 
remarkable difierence is seen in their sexes, 
which I coqld not easily perceive in their first 
state, the male and female being then much of 
a size ; but now the male was much the smallest, 
and the hairs in its tail much the longest. I was 
very careful to see if I could find them engen- 
dering, but all that I could discover was, that 
the males separated, and kept under cover of 
the trees, remote from the river ; hither the fe« 
males resorted, and mixed with them in theit 
flight, great numbers together, with a very brisk 
motion of darting and striking at one another 
when they met, with great vigour, just as house- 
flies will do in a sonny room : this they conti- 
nued to do for many hours, and this seemed to 
be their way of coition ; which must be quick 
and soon performed, as they are of so short a 
duration* When the females were impregnated, 
they left the company of the males, and sought 
the river, and kept constantly playing up and 
down on the water. It was very plamly seen, 
that every time they darted down they ejected a 
cluster of eggs, which seemed a pale bluish speck, 
like a small clrop of milk, as they descended on 
the wa,ter ; then, by tliie help of their tail they 
spring up again, and descend again, and thus 
Continue until .they have exhausted their stock 
of eggs, and spent their strength, being so weak 
that tney can rise no more, but fall a prey to the 
fish ; but by much the greater number perish on 
the waters, which are covered with them : this 
is the ^nd of the females; but the males never ^ 
resort to the rivers, as I could perceive, but after 
they have done their ofiice,drop down, languish 
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and die under the trees and bushes* I observed 
that the females were nxost numerous^ which 
was very necessary, considering the many ene- 
mies they have, during the short time of their 
appearance, for both birds and fisb are very fond 
of them, and no doubt under the water tliey are 
food for small aquatic insects. What is further 
remarkable in this surprising creature is, that in 
a life of a few days it eats nothing, seems to 
have no apparatus for that purpose, but brings 
up with it out of the water, sufficient support 
to enable it to shed its skin, and to perform the 
principal end of life with great vivacity. The 
particular time when I abaeived them very 
nunierous and sportive, was on the £6th of 
May, at six o'clock in the eveoitig* it was a 
jight very surprising and entertaining, to see 
the rivers teaming with innumerable, pretty, 
nimble, flying insects, and almost every thing 
sear covered with them. When I looked up 
into the air it was full of them, as kigfarr as I 
could discern, and being so thtck, ana always^ 
in motion, they made almost •such an appear- 
ance as when one looks up, and sees the snow 
coming down : and yet this wonderiiil appear- 
ance in three or four days i^'tei tbe Inst or May> 
totally disappeared*.^ 
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HAirTHonTir-rLT^ 



Found on every hawthorn bush when the leaves 
come forth. It is us^d for dibbing, in some 
rivers, for tr^uts. 

-* That there should be a tribe of flies, whcie duration ex- 
tends but to a ds^', seems at first 8ur|)risia|: / but the wondet 
will increase, when we are told that some oif this kind tecan tft 
l>e bom and die in the space of a single hour. 
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ORBAT MOTB, 

Found wl)ere there is a little breeze in summer 
evenings^ in gardens ; has a great head not un» 
like an owl, whitish wings, and yellowish body. 
The chub takes this exceedingly well. 

BLJCKmBEE, OR HUMBLE-BEE^ 

Found in clay walls, and is an excellent bait for 
the chub. Some cut ofF his legs and upper 
wings. 

TBE COCKCSAFERt OR BROWS BEETLE, 

This is an excellent bait -for dibbing, for large 
trout or chub ; they may be seen flying about 
in' hot summer evenings^ or found in the day 
time, on the oak, maple, or ozier ; they must be 
kept in tin boxes, with holes in the lids, with 
some of the leaves of the trees they are found 
on. I 

BLAUK BEETLE, 

Found under fr^h horse 6r cow^^ung; the 
holes are easily observed, where they creep to 
deposit their eugs; keep th^n in some ot the 
earth thatyou dig up to find them. 

N. B. liie reader will find the peculiar me- 
thod of dibbing for chub, under the description 
of that fish, 

RULES AND BJNTS TO BE OBSERVED IS 

ANGLJNQ^ 

Ist.^ Every brother angler should be possessed 
of a great deal of patience and resignation, and 
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not be cast down with bad luck, or be elated 
with good ; for the same success cannot always 
attend him* 

2d. Never angle in glaring colours^ for they 
are the easiest to be discerned by the fishes ; al- 
ways turn out early in the morning, for that is 
the best time of the day ; keep your tackel always 
neat^ and let your baits be in the highest per* 
fection. 

3d. When you angle shelter yourself as much 
as possible from the sight of the fishes, for they 
are timorous and easily frighted ; and when you 
angle for trout, you need never make above one 
or two trials for him in the same place, for he 
will in that time either take the bait or let it 
alone *. 

4th. When the nights prove dark, cloudy or 
windy, you will the next day have but little sport 
in respect to catching larse fishes, especially 
trouts; for in those nights they range about and 
devour small fishes ; but if the nights are bright 
and the moon and stars are out, and the days 
following should be overcast, dark, andgloonnyi 
you may depend on having good sport; for 
fishes are then as timorous as in sun-shiny days, 
and never stir from their holds : therefore, hav- 
ing abstained from food all night, they are hun- 
gry and eager, and being encouraged by the 
darkness and gloominess of the day to range 
about, they then bite boldly and eagerly. 

5th. If you wish to know what ground-bait 
fishes like best, the first you take open his sto-^ 
mach, and there you will find what he fed on 
last, and bait acordingly, « 

• This observation holds good for pikes or peteh* 

B 
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6th. If before you go out to angle, you 
should imaginey by the looks of the weather, that 
it will prove showery, or thunder, always take 
three or four night lines out with yon, and whilst 
you angle for other fish, lay them in according 
to your judgment; baited with well-scoured 
lob-worms, and you may depend on catching 
large eels, trout, 8cc. 

7th. The best way to bait your hook, for this 
kind of fishing, or for worm-fishing in general, 
either with hS-twrms, brandlings, &c. is thus; 
if you bait with one worm, put your hook into 
him somewhat above the middle, and out again 
a little below the middle ; having so done draw 
your worm above the arming of your hook: but 
note, you must enter the" hook at the tail of the 
worm, and not at the head ; then having drawn 
him above the arming of your hook before- 
mentioned, put the point of your hook again 
into the very head of the worm, till it comes 
near the place where the point of the hook first 
came out, and then draw back that part of the 
worm that was above the shank or arming of 
the hook : if you fish with two worms, then put 
the second on before you turn back the hook 
on the first worm. 

Bth. If when you are angling in any particular 
«pot, and have had good sport» the fishes should 
suddenly leave off biting, you may conclude that 
some of the fish of prey are come to the part 
you are fishing in ; tnerefore put a minnow on 
your hook alive, slicking it through his upper 
lip, or bdck fin: let your tackel be strong in 
case the pike should be there, but for a cer- 
tainty you may depend that either he or the 
perch will lake it. But the best way is to have a 
trimmer or two with you, which may be applied 
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vfith great advantage, whilst you angle for other 
fish, 

9th. When you have struck a good fish, keep 
your rod bent, which will prevent him from 
running to the end of the line, whereby he might 
break his hold. 

1 0th-. In ponds angle near the fords where 
cattle go to drink; and in rivers angle for 
breaois in the deepest and quietest parts : for 
eels^ under trees hanging over banks ; for chubs, 
in deep shaded holes; tor perches^ \n scours ; for 
roaches, in winter in the deeps, at all other times 
where you angle for perches ; and for trouts in 
quick streams. 

1 J th. It is good angling in whirlpools, under 
bridges, and at the falls of mills, and in any place 
where the water is deep and clear, and not dis- 
turbed with wind ot weather ; also at the open- 
ing of sluices, and mill-dams, and if you go 
with the course of tlie water, you will hardly 
miss catching fishes, that swim upon the stream 
to seek what food the water brings down with it. 

12th. When you fish for roacu, dace, 8tc. in a 
stream, cast your ground-bait above your hook, 
and always remember to plumb your ground. 

13th. Never trust to the strength of your rod 
CI" line when you have hooked a good fish^ but 
always use your landing net. 

14th. Your rod must neither be kept too dry 
nor too moist, for the one will make it brittle, 
the other rotten, and in sultry weather alwayjs 
wet the joints of your rod, which will make 
them adhere; and if by bein^j wet they should 
stick so that you cannot easily get them asun- 
der, never use force, for then you will strain your 
rod ; but turn the ferrel of the joint that is fast, 
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a few times over the flame ot a candle, and it 
TVill separate. 

15. The best times for angling are from April 
till October, and the best time of the day from 
three till nine in the morning, and three in the 
evening till sun-set. The south wind is the best 
to angle in ; the next best point to that is the 
west; the cooler these blow in the hottest 
months, is the best time to fish. 

l6th. Never angle in an easterly wind, for 
youJr labour will be in vain ; but you may if the 
wind blows from any other point, provided not 
too sharply. Fishes will never bite before a 
jshower of rain j thisr hint may save you many a 
wet skin.* 

17tb. In the morning, if there happens to be 
a hoar frost, either in the spring or advancing of 
the season, fishes will not bite that day, except 
in the evening : and after they have spawne$l^ 
very ill, till with grass and weeds they have 
scoured themselves, and by that means recover^ 
ed their appetite. 

18th. The best time for the trout to be taken., 
and other fishes with the ground-line, is morning 
and evening, in clear weather and water ; but 
if the day proves cloudy, or the water muddy, 
you may angle all day long. 

igth. 1 he angler may depend on catching 
store of fishes, in a dark, close, gloomy, or low- 
ering day, if the wind be southerly, and when, 
as the poet observes. 

•« The stealing show'r is scarce to patter heard 
** By such as wander thro' the forest walks, 
^* Beneath th' umbrageous multitude of leaves." 

n yi4c the J^rognostics. 
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£Oth. Lastly, when seated under a sbady tree, 
on the side ox a pleasant river, or moving about 
on the banks of it, or otherwise pursuing your 
recreation; when the gliding of waters, the 
singing of birds, the bleating of flocks, the 
lowing of cattle, the view of delightful pros- 
pects, and the various occupations of rural in- 
dustry, shall dispose you to thought and reflec- 
tion ; let the beauties of nature, tne power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of the Almightyy as mani- 
fested in the production of his creatures ; the 
order and course of his providence in their pre- 
servation, the rewards of a good life, and the 
certainty of your end, be the subjects of your 
most seriom meditation ! 

Having given the reader every necessary in- 
struction, in regard to the breeding and feeding 
of fishes ; with the best advice concerning his 
rodif lines, floats, hooks, baits, i^c. and a set of 
Very choice rules, hints, and cautions, I shall now 
tell hfm the best methods of taking the fishes in 
general angled for in England and Wales. 



CHAP. V. 



ji Description of the Fish generally angled for in 
England and Wales, with the proper Times and 
Seasons, toflshforthem; their peculiar Haunts 
spawning Time, and most killing baits, 4*c. 



SALMO, 



The &i/mon, according to the opinion of some, 
breeds in the sea; but that of others. seems 
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better warranted, that- he breeds in the clear^ 
sand J, parts of rivers, not far from the mouths 
thereof; It is entirely a northern fish, being 
found both at Greendland and Ramschatka, be- 
ing never so far south as the Medittrranean, 

The Salman-trout migrates like the salmon up 
several of our rivers, spawns and returns to the 
sea. The .flesh, when boiled is red, and tastes 
like the salmon^ 

The fVhite^froui, appears much of the same 
nature, migrates out of the sea into the river 
£sk in Cumberland^ from 3 VL\y to September. 

The Samlet is considered by Mr. Pennant, as 
a distinct species, and not as the fry of the sal-, 
mon, as soihe have supposed : it seldom exceeds 
six or seven inches in length. 

They commonly spawn in October, and the 
young become samlets the following year, and 
m a few months a large salmon. The milter 
and spawner having performed their office, be- 
take themselves to the sea, and we are told that 
when they have been obstructed in their passage, 
they have grown so impatient, that clapping 
their tails to their mouths, with a sudden spring, 
they have leaped clear over weirs and other ob- 
stacles that stood in their way ; and some by 
leaping short, have by that means been taken.* 
If they happen to meet with such impediments 
that triey cannot get to sea, they become sick, 
lean, and pine away, and die in two years. The 
principal occasion of their dying is this; the 
salmon being a fish by nature tender, and very 
chill, cannot in the winter season endure the 

* Salmon will tomctiines ascend up a river four or five hun- 
dred miles, only to cait their spawn, and secure it in banks 
•f sand tiU the young be hatched and exuded, and then le- 
mm to the sea again* 

Rat. 
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extreme frigidity of the fresh river water^ by 
reason of its tenuity, especially being so lately 
wes^ened by spawning; and, therefore, by in- 
stinct, they make the sea their winter habita* 
tion, the sea being naturally warm. But if they 
spawn in the mean time, from thence proceeds a 
Small salmon, called a Skegger, which never grows 
large. The female salmon is distinguished from 
the male because its nose is longer, and more 
hooked, its scales not so bright, and its body 
speckled over with dark brown spots ; its belly 
flatter, and its flesh not so red ^ more dry, and 
less delicious to the taste. 

The growth of this fish is so extraordinary, 
that a young salmon being taken at fVarrimton^ 
and which weighed seven pounds on the 7tn of 
February, being marked with scissars on the 
back fin, was again taken on the 17 th of March 
following, and was then found to weigh seven- 
teen pounds and a half. 

The principalrivers in Englandfor salmon, are, 
1st, The Thames, whose ^/972on beats all others 
for taste and flavour ; the Severn and the Trent ; 
the Lon at Lancaster, about Cockersand Abbey; 
at Workington in Cumberland ; Bywell in North- 
umberland; Durham, and Newcastle on Tyne; 
the Dee in Cheshire ; and the rivers Usk and 
Wye'ija Monmouthshire^. Besides ihe salmon-leap 
in Pembrokeshire, there is another in the river 
han in Ireland: this river is in the mountains 
of Mourn in the county of Down, and it passes 
through Lough JEaugh, or Lough Sidney, a large 
lake in the county of Colraine, Mr. Cambden 
says it breeds salmofts in abundance, above all 
other rivers in, Europe, because it is thought to 
exceed all others for clearness, in which sort of 
water salmons delight. He bites best about three 
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in the afteraooa, in May^ Juney Jvdy, and 
August y if the water be clear and a little breeze 
of wind stirring : especially if the wind and 
stream are contrary. You must fish for bim 
like a trout, with a worm, fly, or minnow, or 
hb'Worm is an excellent bait for him, well scour- 
ed in moss, will make it tough, clean, and 
lively. When you have struck him, he will 
plunge and bounce in the w^ter very much 
therefore it is necessary to have a strong rod* 
ringed the same as a trowling rod, and a winch' 
with a Strong line on it forty yards long, with 
which length, and a proper playing him, you 
may kill the largest sized one. He has not a con- 
stant residence like a trout, but removes often, 
and you should always angle for bim as near the 
spring-head as possible, in the deepest and 
broadest parts of the river, near the ground. 
Put two large lolhworms on at a time, and you 
may fish without a float, that is with a running 
Jme. Let one yard next to your hook be gimp 
and your hook a proper sized salmot^hookl 
No. 1. ^ 

^' ^;.^!!^° ]^^^^ ^^ ^^tofJljHfUhins, the 
proper flies for the salmon, &c. wiU be cTeariv 
expressed. ^ 

The TroiU, is a delicious fresh water fish, 
speckled ivith red and yellow; coming in and 
going out of season with the buck, and spawn- 
ing m the cold months of October mA November. 
whereas all other fishes spawn in the hot summer 
months. There are several species of this fi.h, 
all valued very much ; hot the best are the 
red and vellow; and of these the female, distin- 
guished by a less head and deeper body is pre- 
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ferred ; by the largeness of their backs you may 
know when they are in season, which may serve 
as a rule for all other fishes All winter long 
they are sick, lean, and unwholesome, and fre- 
quently lousy As the spring advances, desert- 
ing the still deep waters, they repair to the gra- 
velly ground, against which they continue to 
rub, till they have got rid of their lice, which are 
a kind of worm, with large heads ; from that 
time they delight to be in sharp streams, and 
such as are very swift; where they wait for 
minnows, Tntiy^jiieSy &c. The latter part of May 
they are in the highest perfection. 

The colours of the trout, and its spots, vary 
greatly in the different waters, and in different 
seasons ; yet each may be reduced to one spe- 
cies. In Llyndivi, a fake in South Wales, are 
trouts called coch-y-dail, marked with red and 
black spots, as big as sixpences ; others unspot- 
ted, and of a reddish hue, that sometimes weigh 
near ten pounds, but are bad tasted. 

In Lough-Neagh, in Ireland, are trouts called 
there buddaghsy which sometimes weigh thirty 
pounds. 

l^routs (probably of the same species) are also 
taken in Ulles-water, a lake in Cumberland, of a 
much superior size to these of Lough-Neagh ; 
these are supposed to be the samewi$h the trout 
of the lake of Geneva^ He is usually caught with 
Hwormy minnow^ orjfyf either natuial or artificial ; 
the different baits for him arfe the earth-worm^ 
dung-worm^Hiid the maggot, or gentle, but the best 
are the/oJ-aporm,and brandling. His haunts are in. 
purlhig brooks^ running very swift over chalk 
stones, gravel, &c. he is oftener taken in the side 
of the stream, than in it, though the large ones 
are often caught in the deepest part of it. lie 
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delights to shelter himself behind large stones^ 
or small banks that hang over the river, which 
the stream running against, creates a foam ; also 
in the eddies between two streams ; his hold is 
usually under the roots of trees, and in hollow 
banks in the deepest parts of rivers. When you 
angle for him at the ground, let the link of your 
line, next the hook, be the best sHk worm gut 
you can provide ; and have a nice elastic rod, 
which will enable you to strike true, and to feel 
him when he bites. Angle for him with a run- 
ning line, and begin at the upper part of the 
stream, carrying your line with an upright hand, 
and feelmg your lead run on the ground about 
ten inches from the hook, leading your line ac- 
cording to the swiftness of the streani ; as b^ore 
directed. If you bait either with one or two 
worms, follow the man^ner of baiting with them 
which I have laid down in the rules, and you 
will run on the ground without being entangled. 
There is a very killing method likewise for a 
large trout ; make a pair of wings of the feather 
of a land-rail, and point your hook with one or 
more cadises ; your hook should be bristled, that 
18, when you whip on your hook, fasten a hog's 
bristle under the silk, with the end standing out 
about a straw's breadth at the head of the hook, 
from under the silk, and pointing towards the 
line, by which means the head of the cadis will 
be kept close to the wings ; angle v^ith a rod 
about five yards long, and a line about three ; 
cast the wings and cadis up the stream, which 
will drive it down under the water towards the 
lowei; part of the hole; then draw it up the 
stream veify gently, though irreeulady, at the 
^ame time shaking your rod, ana in a few casts 
yon will be sure to book himi^ if there is one in 
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the hole. You may angle the same way with 
two brandlings. If you use two cadises with the 
wings, run your hook in at the head and out at 
the neck of tlie firsts and quite through the other 
from head to tail. 

The Minnow is the most excellent of all baits 

for the trout ; when you fish with one choose the 

whitest, and middle-sized ones, these being the 

best ; and you must place him on your hook in 

such a manner, that being drawn against the 

stream he may turn round. The best way of 

baiting with a minnow is thus : put your hook 

in at his mouth, and out at his gill, drawing it 

through about three inches: then put the hook 

again into his mouth, and let the point and 

beard come out at his tail; then tie the hook and 

his tail with a fine white thread, and let the body 

of the minnow be almost straight on the hook \ 

then try if it turns well, which it cannot do too 

fast. Anele with the point on your rod down the 

stream, drawing the minnow up the stream by 

little and little, near the top of the water. When 

the trout sees the bait, be will come most fiercely 

at it, but b: careful not to snatch it away, which 

at first you may be apt to do; and never strike 

till he has turned with the bait. 

N. B. In this way of angling a ringed rod is 
to be always used, with a winch for your line, 
which should have two or three swivels on it ; 
by which means the minuow will spin the better. 
Trouts are most voracious fishes, and afford 
the angler excellent diversion ; the passion for 
the sport of angling is so great in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, that the liberty of ang- 
ling in some of the streams of the adjacent 
counties, is purchased at the rate of ten pounds 
per annum. 
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These fish shift ttieir quarters to spawny and^ 
like the Salmon, make up towards the heads of 
rivers to deposit their roes. 

The rivers most famous for trout are the Ken- 
net near Hungerford in Berkshire ; the Stower^ 
in Kmty which runs through Canterbury^ aad is 
said to breed the best trouts in the south-east of 
England^ those in the TVandle, near Cashaltonia 
Surry ; the Amerly^ in Sussex ; the Dove^ Wye^ 
LathkiUf and Bradford^ in Dirby shire ; Bibble 
and Irky in Lancashire ; and in the Usk and 
Wyey in Monmouthshire, are accounted excellent 
trouts ; but to speak impartially, no one can ab* 
solutely determme in what particular river or 
brook are the most and best trouts. Tbis^ how- 
ever, is certain, that trouts are better or worse, 
bigger or less, according to the nature of the 
soil on which the river runs : pure, clear, trans- 
parent streams, running on rocks, pebbles, or 
more especially limestones or fiintSy are experi- 
mentally found to breed, and afford the most 
delicate and best trouts. 

The hook No. 2 or 3. 



THYMALtUS, 

The GragUngy Grayling, or Umber ; this fish 
has three different names given it, according to 
the different parts of England where it is found ; 
he is by no means a general fish, and what 
anglers seldom meet with, except in the rivers 
Dove and Trent, and some other small streams, 
particularly in that which runs by Salisbury. 
The haunts of the gnwling are nearly the same 
as the trout ; and in fishing fbr either of them 
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you ma^ catch both. They spawn the begin- 
ning of Aprilf when they lie mostly in sharp 
streams; in December he is in his prime, at 
which time his giHs and head are blackish, 
and his belly dark grey, studded with black 
spots. He bites very freely, but is often lost 
ivhen struck, his mouth being very tender. The 
largest that has been heard of, was taken near 
Ludlow ; it was Half a yard long, and weighed 
four pounds six ounces. Angle for him about 
mid-water, he being much more apt to rise than 
descend ; and when you angle for him alone, 
and not for the trout also, use a quilV float, with 
the bait about six or seven inches from the 
ground. He takes brandlings, gilt-tails, fneadow 
worms, gentles, 8cc. but the mdsl excellent bait 
for him, in March or April, is the tag-tail. 
The hook No. 10, 

€YPBIMUS, 

The Carp ; is allowed to be the meen of fresh 
water fishes (as the salmon is the kmg) and lives 
longer than any other fish, (except the eel) out 
of Its element. They breed several times in 
one year ; but their first spawning time is in 
May. Mr. Ray assures us that in Holland they 
hftve a speedy way of fattening them, by hang- 
ing them up in a net iu a cellar, and feeding 
them with bread and milk. Patience is highly 
necessary for every one to be endowed with who 
angles for carps, on account of their sagacity 
and cunning; the haunts are in the deepest partH 
of ponds and rivers, and in the latter where the 
^ streams run slow. When the weather in April, 
May, June, July, and August, is hot and fine, 
you cannot be too early or lute at the sports 

F 
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He seldom refuses the red-worm in Aprils the 
cadis in May, or the grasshopper in June, July, 
and August. You must angle for him with a 
strong rod and line, a quill floaty and strong gut 
at bottom ; the hook in the medium of size ; be-> 
ing a leather-mouthed fish he seldom breaks his 
holdy if your tackle is strong and you play him 
properly. But whenever you intend to fish for 
him particularly, and in good earnest, over 
night lay in a eround«^bait of garbage ; as 
chicken's guts, blood mixed with cowdung, or 
any coarse paste; also ale grains and blood in- 
corporated with clay, and at the same time that 
you throw any of these ground baits in, plumb 
the ground to two depths, (for it is best to angle 
for carps with two rods,) one about mid-water, 
the other four or five inches from the ground. 
The next morning lay your lines in very cauti- 
ously, and success will attend you. Gentles are 
very" good bait for the carp, also a paste made 
of honey and bread, and one made with bread 
and water alone tinctured with read lead, but 
nothing in my opinion beats a green pea, par- 
boiled, having killed more with that th^n any 
other bait. 

The .Carp is one of the naturalized fish in 
England, having been introduced here by 
Leonard Maschal, about the year 1514, to whom 
the English are also indebted for that excellent 
apple the pepin. The many good things which 
this island wanted before that period, are 
enumerated thus : 

Turkies, Carps, Hops, Pickrel, and Beer, 
Came all into England in one year. 

Polish Prussia is the chief seat of the carp (they 
abound in the rivers and lakes of that country, 
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particularly in the Ffisch andCuiisch-hafF,where 
they are taken of a vast size. They live to a great 
age, and grow almost to an incredible weight. 

A carp weighing fifteen pounds seven ounces, 
was some time back taken out of the water in 
Lord Ejceter^s grounds at Burghley. 

The hooks for this fish No. 3 or 4. 

In fine shun-shiny days, carps will often prime 
about noon, and swim about the edges of a 
pond, to catch such flies as fall upon the surface 
of the water : let the angler tlien take a strong 
rod, and pliable at the top, a strong line, and a 
hook large enough for a iph-worm; then finding ' 
a place free from weeds, about the compass of 
the crown of a hat, let him drop his bait without 
a float, and with only one large shot upon the 
line, which he must lodge upon the leaf of some 
adjoining weed, so that the bait may not be 
above eight inches in the water ; then retiring, 
but so as to keep his eye upon the shot, let him 
wait till he sees it taken away, with about a foot 
of the line, and then strike : when he has hooked 
his fish, let him keep him tight, and not suffer 
him to entangle himself among the weeds : but 
either draw him out by main force, or pull him 
into a clear place and there kill him. 

N. B. The foregoing method is an excellent 
one, and great numbers of carp may be taken by 
at in ponds which are well stocked. 

The hook No. 3. 



CYPRINUS LATUSANT BRUMA^ 

The Bream ; he spawns in June ; his chief re- 
sidence is in ponds; he is a bony 'fish and veiy 
«low iu growth. From Saint Jameses tide to BoT'^ 
iholomew tide is the best time to angle for him, 
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and the best timeof thedaj in thatseason is, from 
stin rise, to eight o'clock, in a gentle stream, the 
water being rather thick, and curled with a good 
breeze. Some say that breams and roaches will 
mix their eggs and milt together, therefore the 
angler in many places will meet with a bastard 
breed of breams, that never come to be either 
good or large, but very nimaerous. There is 
more time thrown away in angling for this fish 
than I think he is worth ; being in my opinion 
very insipid. He delights in the deepest and 
widest parts of the water, and if the bottom is 
clear and sandy it is the better. His baits are 
gentles, red-worms, giU-tailsy and grasshoppers: 
when he takes your bait he makes for the oppo» 
site shore, therefore give him play, for though 
he is a strong-made fish, he will not struggle 
much, but in two or three turns, fall on one side, 
and you may land him very easily. Angle for 
him with a strong line, with gut at bottom, the 
hook No. 4, and throw in the place you intend 
to angle for him, a ground bait made of malt, 
grains, bran, blood, and clay, the night before ; 
and you may fisli with two or threelines, plumbed 
to different depths, and follow the method which 
is laid down for the carp.^ 

The French esteem this fish highly, and have 
this proverb concerning him ; that he tcho has 
Ir earns in his po7id^ h able to bid his Jriend welcome^ 
The best part of a bream is his belly and head. 

LUCIUS^ 

The Ptke\ is a very long-lived fish, according 
to Lord Bacon and Gesner; who say he outlives 
all others. He is called the tyrant of the wateri^ 
and will almost seize upon any thing, nay unna«- 
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turally devour bis own kind. These fish were 
introduced into England in the reign of Henry 
the VIII. in 1537» They were so rare, that a 

1>ike was sold for double the price of a house- 
amb, in February, and a pickerel for more than 
SL fatlcapon. He spawns in February or March ; 
the best pike are those that are found in rivers, 
those in ponds ajre not near so good : the larger 
he is, the coarser the food, and so vice versa. He 
feeds on small fishes, and frogs, and on a weed 
called pickerel, from which some assert he derives 
his bemg ; he is a solitary, melancholy, and bold 
fish, always being by himself, and never swim- 
ming in shoals, or in company with other fishes. 
There are two ways of anjzling for thepike, by 
the ledger bait and the walking bait. Pirst, the 
ledger bait is that fixed in one certain place, and 
which the angler may leave and angle for other 
fish ; of this kind the best is some living bait, as 
a dace, gudgeon, roach, or live frog. To apply it, 
if a fish, stick the hook through bis upper lip, or 
back fin, then fastening it ^o a strong line tenor 
twelve yards long ; tie the other end to some 
stake in the ground, or stump of a tree, near the 
pike's haunt; letting the line pass over the fork 
of a stick, placed for the purpose, and suspend* 
ing'the hook, by a yard ot the line in the water; 
but so as when the pike bites, the fork may give 
way, and let him have line enough to go to his 
hold, and pouch the bait. If you bait with a 
frog, but the arming wire in at his mouth, and 
out at his gill; then tie the frog's leg above the 
flipper joint to the armed wire. Secondly, The 
walking bait is that which the fisher attends to 
himself, and is called trowling, from the French 
jof irolUr^ to move or walk about. Before I 
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proceed any further in this mode of angling for 
the pike, I shall give the angler adescription or the 
kina of rod, line, and hooks, necessary to be used. 
Your rod must be a strong one, and ringed for 
the line to pass through, iand about three yards 
and a half long ; your line about thirty yards 
long, wound upon a winch, to be placed on the 
butt end of your rod, and with wnich you may 
always keep your line to any length; and at the 
end" of your line next the hook let there be a 
swivel. The hooks that are most general are 
the two following ones ; they are formed and 
baited in this manner. The first is no more than 
two single hooks (though you may buy them 
made of one piece of wire) tied back to back, 
with a strong piece of gimp between the shanks; 
in whipping the gimp and hooks together, make 
a smiill loop, and take into it two links of chaio^ 
about an eighth of an inch diameter; and in the 
lower link (by means of a staple of wire) fasten 
by the greater end a bit of lead, of a conical 
figure, and angular at the point. The second 
hook may be either single, or double, with a long 
shank^ and leaded two inches up the wire, with 
a piece of lead about a quarter /Oi an inch square ; 
at the greater or lower end fix to the shank an 
armed wire about four inches long, and at the 
top of the wire, about half a yard of gimp, with 
^ loop at the top of that : to bait this book, .yon 
must have a brass needle, about seven inches 
long ; put the loop of the gimp on the eye, or 
small curve of the needle, then thrust it into the 
mouth of the fish, and bring it out at his tail, 
drawing the gimp and wire along with it, till 
the lead is fixed in the belly of the bait-^sh, and 
the hook, or hooks, are come to his mouth; then 
tttca the points of the hooks towards his ^yes, if 
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a double hook^ but if a single one, directly in a 
line with his belly, and tie his tail to the arming- 
wire, very neatly, with white thread. To bait 
the .former, put the lead into the mouth of the 
bait fish, and sew it up ; the fish will live some 
tioa/^ ; and though the weight of the lead will 
keep his head downwards, he will swim with 
nearly the same ease as if at liberty, father of 
the former hooks being baited and fastened to 
the. swivel, cast it into the water, and keep it in 
constant motion ; sometimes letting it sink, and 
at others raising it gradually, chiefly throwing it 
into the parts of the pond, meer, or river, where 
bis haunts are most usual ; as near banks, under 
stumps of trees, by the side of bullrushes, water- 
docks^ weeds, or bushes, but in any of these 
places you need nev^ make above a trial or two 
for him, for if he is there, he will instantly sieze 
the bait. When you draw your bait near the 
bank, play it longer there, first deep, then raise 
it higher aad^higher by degrees, till you bring it 
so near the top, that you can see it glitter; take 
It not hastily out, because he often cakes it near 
the top. When he has taken it give him line, 
and let him run to his hold and pouch it; allow 
him in general five minutes law, then strike him, 
and divert yourself with him as you please. But 
if after he has run on with the bait to his hold, 
and rests there, but about a mipute, and then 
runs quickly off with it again, do not strike him 
until he has rested a second time? and not then, 
until the five minutes are expired,unless he runs 
ofiT again before they are ; which if he does, 
•draw a tight line and strike him immediately ; if 
he resists very much give him line enough, which 
will soon exhaust his strength^ and when you 
puU him. toward y-qu do not do it violently ; for 
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if you do he will launch and plaage in such a 
manner, that though he may not be able to break 
your tadkel, yet he will tear away his hold^ nay, 
«ven his entrails if he is hooked there; but ifyoa 
feel him come easily towards you, wind up your 
Une, until you see him ; then if he struggles again 
ver3^ much, give him line again ; and so proceed 
till you have killed him ; by following which 
methods you will soon accomplish. The pike 
bites best from the middle of summer, to the end 
•of aUtumn, about three in the afternoon, in clear 
water, ruffled with a gentle gale ; but in winter 
all day long; and in the spring he bites early in 
the morning, and late in the evening. The best 
bates for him are small roaches, dacesylleaks,&4i, 
if the day be dark or cloudy ; but a audgeon is 
the best, if the water is clear, and the day bright 
and fine. Your live baits should be kept in a tin 
kettle, with boles made in the lid, that you may 
change your water often, which will keep them 
alive a long while; your dead ones in a tin box 
made for that purpose, with bran, which dries 
up the moisture that hangs about them, and 
contributes to preserve them longer. Angling 
for the pike at the snap is to let hini run a little 
and then to strike him the contrary way from 
whence he runs, with two strong jerks; in this 
method you must use a double spnnghopk which 
is to be had at any of the shops, and your tackle 
must be very strong; The suap is best used in 
March, when they are spawning; at which 
time they are sick, and lose their stomach; 
though they will then take your bait, but imme- 
diately throw it out of their mouths ; therefore 
striking them when they first take the bait is the 
only way to be even with them; which is called 
anglitig at snap. The way to bait the Inap hook is 
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thus ; make a hole with a sharp pen-knife in the 
side of the bait-fish; then put the gimp that is 
fastened to your hook into it, and draw it out at 
the mouthy till the spring hook comes to the 
place where the incision .was made; which when 
It is, put it into the belly of the fish, then have 
a piece of lead, about the size of a horse-bean, 
though of an oval form, with a hole through it 
from end to end, large enough for the gimp to 
go through ; draw it down to the fish's mouth, 
tnen put it in it and sew it up. Or you may 
make an incision' in the skin only, and draw the 
^mp out at the bone behind the gills, then enter 
It again under the gills, and bring it out at the 
mouth, which [ think is the best method, be- 
cause the hook has only the skin to hinder its 
fixing in the pike^; whereas in the first method 
it must pierce through the flesh and skin before 
it can touch him; and if it is not very large, 
may hook him so slightly as to spoil all your 
sport. There used to be a way also of taking 
pikC; called kujcing, but as the use of trimmers is 
now so generally known, it would be needless for 
me to insist farther upon it* 

I shall now communicate to the reader a me- 
thod which I have taken more pikes and jacks 
with than any other way. The hook which you 
must use, is to be like the first hook that I have 
mentioned^with this exception only, that the lead 
of a conical figure must be taken away : then, 
before you fix the swivel on the bottom of the 
line, put on a cork float that will swim a gud- 
geon, then put on your swivel, and fix your hook 
and gimp to it: put a swan shot oh your gimp, to 
make your float cock all ttie, and of such aweight, 
that when the hook is baited with the gudgeon, 
it may do so properly. Your gudgeons must be 
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kept alive in a tin kettle : take one and stick the 
hook either through his upper, lip or back fin, 
and throw him into the likely haunts before- 
mentioned, swimming at mid- water. When the 
pike take it, let him run a little, as at the sfiap, 
and then strike him. In this method of pike 
fishing, you may take three kinds of fish, viz. 
pikes, perches, and chubs. 

These fishes are to be met within most of the 
lakes of Europe, but the largest are those taken 
in Lapland, which, according to Schoefier, are 
sometimes eight feet long : th6 largest fish of 
this kind which I ever heard of and saw a draw- 
ing of, weighed, to the best of my memory, 
thirty-five pounds. This I saw in the kitchen 
of Sir Richard Hill, of Hawkestone, Salop. 

At the Marquis of Trenthara's canal, at Trerh 
tham, a pike seized the head' of a swan, as she 
was feeding under water, and gorged-so^uch of 
it as killed them both. 

Small fishes shew the same uneasiness and de- 
testation at the presence of this tyrant, as the 
little birds do at the sight of the hawk, or owl. 

Eules to be observed in trowling. September 
and October are the best months for trowling^ 
because the weeds are then rotten, and the fishes 
are fat with the summer's feed. March is the 
best for the map^ because, as I have said before, 
they then spawn, and are sick, and therefore 
never bite freely. 

A large bait intices the pike to take it the 
most, but a small one takes him with greater 
certainty. 

Always, both at trQwl and &napy cut away one 
of the fins, close at the gills of the bait fish, and 
another at the vent on the contrary side^ which 
makes it play better. 
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Let no weeds hang on your bait, for if they 
do, the pike will not touch it : and always throwf 
it into the water gently. 

When you have a bite, and the fish goes 
down the stream, it is commonly a small one ;* 
but on the contrary, if he sails slowly upwards 
with the bait, it is a sign of a good one ; great 
fishes in general bite more calmly than small 
ones; for the small ones snatch and run away 
with the bait without any deliberation, but old 
fishes are more wary. 

Be careful how you take a pike out of the 
water, for his bite is venemous; therefore if you 
have not a landing net, put your finger and 
thumb into his eyes, and take him out that 
way. 

JSoth at trowl and $napj always have one or 
more swivels on the line, which will prevent its 
kenking, and make it play better in the water.* 
Whenever you find your bait-foh water-sopt, 
change, it directly. The hooks for this fish are 
Tarious. 

'I 

PEHCA FLUriATILIS, 

The Perch; is bow-backed like a hog, and arm- 
ed with stiff gristles, and his sides with dry thick 
scales. He is a very bold biter, which appears 
\)y his daring to venture upon one of his own 
kind with more jpourage than even the ravenous 
luce. He seldom* grows above two feet long, 
spawns oncea-yeftr, either in February or Marcn, 
dnd bites best m the latter part of the spring. 

Our Perch and that of Aristotle and Ausonius 
is the same. It was much esteemed by the 
Romans, nor is it less admired at present, as a. 
firm and delicate fish; the Dutch, indeed, are 
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particularly fond of it when inade into' a dish 
called watersonehy. The perch is a fish very 
tenacious of life: they are often carried near 
sixty miles in dry straw, and survive the jour- 
ney. One was once taken in the Serpentine- 
riyer, Hyde-paik, that weighed nine pounds ; 
but that is very uncommon. The colours are 
beautiful ; the back and part of the sides being 
of a deep green, marked with five broad black 
bars pointed downwards; the belly is white, 
tinged with red, the ventral fins of'^a rich scar- 
let; the anal fins and tail of the same* colour, 
but rather paler. 

His haunts Qxe chiefly in the streams not very 
deep, under hollow banks, a gravelly bottom, 
and at the turning of an eddy. If the weather is 
cool and cloudy, and the water a little ruffled, he 
will bite all day long, especially from eight to tea 
in the mornine, and from three till six in the 
evening. If there are thirty or forty of them 
in a hole they may be all caught at one standing : 
they are not like the solitary ptfte, but love to 
accompany one another^ and swim in sholes, as 
all fishes which have scales are observed to do. 
His baits are minnows^ little^ogs or brandlings, 
if well scoured ; when he bites give him time 
enough, and you can hardly give him too much ; 
for as he is not a leather-mouthed fish, without 
ou do, he will often break his hold. Angle for 
im, if you bait with brandling, with an indiflfe- 
rent strong line, and gtU at bottom, your hook 
No 4, 5, or 6, and about five or six inches from 
the ground. But if you rove for him with a miit- 
now or frog (which is a very pleasant way) then 
your line should be strong, and the hook armed 
with gimp, and the bait swimming at. mid-water 
suspended by a cork float. I for fny own pat at> 
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ways use my trowl^ that in case a pike should 
take it, I may be prepared for him. Keep your 
minnows in a tin kettle, and when you bait with 
one, stick the hook through his upper lip or back 
fin. If JOM use the /ro^, stick it through the 
skin of his hind leg. These directions being care- 
fully attended to, I dare insure the angler success. 
Tht perch is much esteemed in Italy, especially 
when small: Gesner prefers the perch 2Lnd piie 
before the trout, or any fresh fish. The Ger^ 
mam say proverbially, more wholesome than a 
ferch of the lihine ! 

The Tench; (the fish's physician) so called 
because its slime is said to be very healing to 
wounded fishes ; and what is more strange, the 
voracious pike is so sensible of his sovereign vir- 
tue, that he will not hurt a tench, although he 
will seize any other fish of his own size th^t comes 
in his way; and when he or any other fishes are sick^ 
they findf relief by rubbing themselves against bis 
boay. He is a delicious fresh water fish; has 
small scales, yet ve^y large and smooth fins, a red 
circle about tne eyes, and a little barb hanging at 
each corner of his mouth. His haunts are chiefly 
in ponds amongst weeds ; ^e thrives very ill in 
clear waters, and covets to feed in foul ones; 
yet his flesh is nourishing and pleasant. 

The Tench is esteemed as most delicate food 
among us; but the Germans dislike it much, 
^ and by way of contempt, call it shoemaker. Ges- 
ner even says, that it is insipid and unwholesome* 
It does not commonly exceed four or five pounds 
in weight; but they have been met with of a 
much larger size. 

a 
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They spawn the beginning of July : the pro- 
per time to angle for them is early and late in the 
months of May, June, the latter end of July, and 
in August. You must use a strong line with gut 
at bottom. The hook. No. 2 or S, and a quilf 
float; the depth about two feet. He bite& besit 
at red- worms J if you dip them first in tar> at all 
sorts of j^asta maide up with strong- seen ted oils, 
and at one made with the inside of a roll and 
honey. Also at cad* worms, lob-^u/orms, ftotg^ 
worms, gentles^ marskrworms^ and soft boiled 
Iread'grain* Besides the river Stour in *Dorset'» 
shire, so particularly recommended for plenty of 
tench ana eels, there is Brecknock Mere, in Breck^ 
Tiocishire, htink two miles in length, and as mucb 
in breadth, fulfof perches, tenches^ and eeb. 
. N. B. One river tench is worth ten pond* 

Passer vLuriATitiB smfe ampbibiovb^ 

The Flounder * ; may be fished for all dayi 
cither in swift streams, or in the still deep, but 
best in the stream, in the months of April, May, 
June and July. Tour line must be a single^haired 
one, with a small float, and the hook. No. 6 or 7. 
Let your bait touch the ground, which may be 
any sort of small worms, wasps, or gentles. He 
being a fish but seldom taken with the rod and 
line, to enlarge on the subject would be totally 
unnecessary. 

CAPITO SEU CEPBALU9, 

The Chub ; is a fish by no means in very much 
esteem, his flesh being very coarse, and full of 

* The Flouader, and all its extensive genus of flat fish, are 
distinguished from all others by one invariable characteristic, 
vis. that of having both the eyea on the same side the head. 
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6i»ail bones ; yet be affords gcN}d sport to the 
#ogler, especially to a Tyro in tliat art. 

This fish takes its name from its bead^ not 
only in the English, but an other languages j it 
is called Chuby according to Skinner, from the 
cid English cop^ a bead ; the French in the same 
names, call it testard; the Italians, capitone* It 
does not grow to a large size : we seldom meet 
trith them above five pounds weight; but Salvia 
•nus speaks of eight or nine pounds weight. 

They spawn about the beginning of April \ and 
their hauntt are chiefly in large rivers, having 
di^ey or sandy bottoms, in holes, shaded with 
trees ; where many of them in general keep to- 
gether* He bites best from sun>rising till eight, 
and from three till sun*set. In March and April 
you must angle for the chub with worms, in June 
and July, with jfties, snails^ and cherries; but in 
August aod September, use a paste made of 
Parmesan or Holland cheese, pounded in a mor- 
tar with a little butter, and a small quantity of 
saffron put to it to make it of a yellow colour* 
In the winter, when the chub is in his prime, a 
paste made of Cheshire cheese and turpentine, is 
very go^; but no bait more killing for him, 
than the pith of an ox or cow's back-bone: 
you must take the tough outward skin off very 
carefully, but take particular care that you do not 
bruise the inward skin ; also the brains of the 
above animals are excellent for him. Let your 
line be very stronjg, with a quill float on it, strong 
gut at bottom ; the hook. No. 3 or 4 ; the deptl), 
in hot weather, mid-water, in coldish near the 
bottom, and in quite cold weather on the ffrouud. 
The most pleasant way of taking himis by (ubbing, 
which is thus performed : In a hot summer^s day 
gp to uny bole that you know they haunt, and 

o 2 
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you will find perhaps thirty or forty of them 
basking themselves on the surface of the water $ 
then tdce your rod, which must be very strone 
and long, your line the same, but about a yard 
in length : and bait the hook with a grasshopper : 
you must shelter yourself behind some bush' or 
stump of a tree, so as not to h% seen ; for the 
chub is very timorous, and the least shadow will 
make him sink to the bottom, though he will 
soon rise again. Having therefore fixed your 
eye upon the largest and best, drop your bait 
with great caution before him, and he will in* 
stantly takeit, and be held fast ; for he is a lea- 
iher-mouthed fish, and seldom breaks hold if 
played properly. 

N. B. In dibbing, where you cannot get a 
grasshopper^ any^y, beetle, or moth, will equally 
answer the purpose. 

When you are roving for perch with a minnow 
you will often take large chub« 

The fearful ehevin loves the shaded stream , 
Sharp rills delight the troutf and pools the bream : 
In deeps, the speckled samlet loves to rove, 
And marly swifts, allure the barbel drove; 
Unwary roackt the sandy bottom choose, 
And ctnrp the weeds, ana eels the muddy ooze. 

* Mo8£s BaowKK. 



The Barbel \ so called on account of the barb^ 
or beard, that is under his nose or chops, is a lea- 
ther*mouthed fish ; and though he seldom breaks 
bis hold when hooked, yet if he proves a laree 
one, he often breaks both rod and line. The 
male is esteemed much better than the feaoale^ 
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<but neither of them are very extraordinary. 
'They swim in great shoals, and are at the worst 
in Aprils at which time they spawn, hut soon 
icome into season again \ the places they chiefly 
resort are such as are weedy, gravelly rising 
grounds, in ^hich this £sh is said to dig, and 
jrout his nose like a swine. In the summer he 
frequents the strongest and swiftest currents of 
water, as :mider deep bridges, w^irs, Sec* and is 
apt to settle himselr amongst the piles, hollow 
.places and in moss and weeds. In the autumn he 
retires into the deeps, where he remains all the 
winter and beginning of the spring. The best baits 
ibr him are s^mon-s^awny loh'worms^ gmtUs, bits 
of cheese wrapt up m a wet linen rag to make 
it tough, er steeped in honey for twenty- four 
hours^ znd greaves : observe, that the sweeter and 
cleaner your baits are kept the moi*e eager be 
takes them* You cannot bait the ground too 
much for him, when you atigle for him with any 
kind of garbage: as lob-worms^ cut in pieces, 
malt and grains incorporated with Hood and elayy 
&c. The earlier and later you fish for him in 
the months of June, July, and August, the better. 
Your rod and line must be very strong; the 
former ringed, and the latter must have gimp at 
the bottom, but I think twisted gut is better: 
a running plummet must be placed on your line, 
which is a bulktt* with a hole through it : place 
^ large shot a foot above the hook, to prevent 
the bullet falling on it. The worm will of courise 
be at the" bottom, for no float is to be used, and 
when the barbel takes the bait, the bullet will He 
on the ground, and not cboak him. By the bend- 
ing of your rod you will know when he bites, and 

• I liaTe found lately that the flat plummet is much bt|ter. 
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also when your hand will feel him give a strong 
snatch; then strike him, and he will be your 
own, if you play him well; but if you do not 
xnanage mm with dexterityi he will break your 
tackle* You must have on your rod a wincb| 
and a line on it about thirty yards Iong» 

Barbels are the worst and coarest of fresh* 
water fishes, and seldom eaten but by the poorer 
sort of people, who sometimes boil them, with a 
bit of bacon to give them a relish. They, are 
sometimes tiktn of the length of three feet, and 
eighteen pounds in weight. 

The most famous places near London for bar- 
bel-angling are Kingston* hridge^2ii\A Skefiperton^ 
deeps '9 but Waltou'deeps^ Cherisey-bridge^ Hamp^ 
iofa-f&rry^ and the holes under Cooper* s* hill are in 
nowise inferior. You may likewise meet with 
them at all the locks between Mcudenbead and 
Oxford. 

N* B. Their spawn acts as a violent cathartic 
and emetic* His liver is likewise unwholesome* 
The hooks for this fish. No. or 2. 

ANGUILIA. 

The JB^/; authors of natural history, in regard 
to the eel, have advanced various conjectures; 
and in some measure contradicted each other 
entirely on this head, namely: Whether they 
are produced by generation or corruption, as 
worms are, or by certain glutinous drops of 
dew, which falling in May and June, on the 
banks of some ponds or rivers, are by the heat 
of the sun turned into eels. Abr. Mylius, in a 
treatise on the origin of animals ^ describes a me- 
thod of producing them by art. He says, that if 
you cut up two turfs covered with May-dew, 
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dnd lay one onr the other the grassy side inwards^r 
and thus expose them to the heat of the scin^ m 
a few hours there will spring front them an ii»- 
.finite quantity of eels. The doctrine of sponta* 
neous or equivocal generation h now universally 
exploded ; and all the phenomena that seem to 
support it are accounted for on other principles. 
These conjectures are therefore all nonsense: for 
the immediate generation of Eels, has been suf<- 
ficiently proved to be efftcted in the ordinary 
course of nature^ and that they are tiviparous* 
Eels are distinguished into four kinds, riz* the 
,$%lv£rml: a greenish ^l, called a grey i a blackish 
-eel, with a broad flat head ; and hastly, anr ^ei with 
reddish fes* TheeePs hatmU?Lr^ chiefly amongst 
.weeds, under roots and stomps of trees, holes, and 
clefts in the earth both in the banks and at bottom, 
and in the plain mud;, where they lie with 
only their heads out, watching for prcyr also 
iabout flood-gates, wears, bridges, and old mills, 
and in the still waters that are foul and muddy; 
but the smallest eels are to be met with in all 
sorts of rivers and soils. They conceal them- 
selves in the winter for six months in the mud, 
. and they seldom rove about in the summer in the 
day time, but all nightlong; at which time you may 
take a great number of them, by laying in night- 
lines, fastened here and there to banks, stumps of 
trees, &c. of a proper length for the depth of the 
water, leaded so as to lie on the ground, and a 
proper eel-book whipped on each, baited with 
the following baits, which he delights in, viz. 
garden-worms or lobs, minnoivs, ben's-guts^ JUb 
garbage^ loaches^ smnll gudgeons^ or miller's 
tbutnhs^ also small roacbes, the hook being laid 
in their mouths. There are two ways to take 
them in the day time, called sniggling and 
bobbing. Sniggling is thus performed : take a 
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Strong linei and bait your hook with a large Job" 
^ormy aad go to such places abovemention^d 
.where heels bide themselves iu the day-timei .put 
the bait gently into the hole, by the help of a 
cleft stick, and if the eel is there he will cerutnly 
bite, let him tire himself by tugging, before you 
offer to jpuU him out, or else he will break your 
Une. The other method is called bobbing. In 
order to perform this you must scour some lai^ 
hbsy and with a neeale run a twisted silk, or 
.worsted, through as many of them from end to 
.end, as will lightly wrap a doasen times round 
your band; make them into links, and fasten 
them to strong packthread or whip-cord, two 
yards long, then make a knot in the line about 
six or dght inches from the worms, afterwards 
.put three quarters of a pound of lead, made in a 
pyramidal form, on the cord ; the lead must be 
made hollow three parts of the way up it, and 
.then a hole must be bored through it, big enough 
:to put the cord through, and let the lead slide 
^down to the knot. Then fix all to a manageable 
.pole, and use it in muddy water* When the 
iishes tug, let them have time to fasten, then 
draw them gently up, and hoist them quiok to 
shore. A boat called a punt is very useful in 
this kind of fishing. Some use an eel sfear to 
catch eels with, which is an instrument witu three 
or four forks or jagged teeth^ which they strike 
at random into the mud. 

Common eels grow to a large size, sometimes 
so great as to weigh fifteen or twenty pounds, 
but that is extremefy rare. The eel is the most 
universal of fish, yet is scarce ever found in the 
Danube, though it is ytry common in the lakes 
and rivers of iTpper Austria. 
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The Romans held this fish very cheap^ proba- 
bly from its likeness to a snake, 

« For you is kept a sink-fed snake like eel.** 

JUVENAL, SAT. T. 

# 

The Conger Bel grows to an immense size : 
they have been taken ten feet and a half long, 
and eighteen inches in circumference in the thick- 
est part. The best way to kill eels, is to strike 
them on the navel. 

The rivers Stozc/er in Dorsetshire ; Ankham in 
Lincolnshire; and Irk in Lancashire 'y are famed 
by their respective neighbours for very excellent 
ee/5. Mr.Pojt^^has celebrated the xhtx Kenneth 
in Berkshire^ on the same account in his Wind- 
sor Forest. 

The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown*d. 

In Ramsej^mere, in Huntingdonshire, are a 
great quantity of eels and large pikes, which they 
call Hagest\ but Cambridgeshire boasts of hav-^ 
ing the most and best eels, if you credit the 
natives. 

Eel-pouts, another fish somewhat resembling 
the eel, but more esteemed^ are also found in 
som& rivers.' Their haunts are the same as the 
eePsf and they are to be taken in peals of thunder 
and heavy ram/when they leave their holes. The 
best bait is a small gudgeon. Hooks, the double 
or single ones. 

nVTILUSy SEU HUBEI^HOp 

The Roacb ;^ is as foolish as the carp is crafty : 
be is by no means a delicate fish ', the river ooea 
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are much better than those bred in ponds. They 
spawn in May^ and will bite all day long, if the 
weather is not in either of the extremes, on the 
top of the water. Their haunts are chiefly in 
sandy or gravelly deep waters ; delighting to be 
in the shade. In April their baits are cads and 
worms. In summer, white snails ot flies. In 
Autumn, a paste made of fine white bread, 
moulded in your hands with water, and a little 
cotton added to it, to keep it from washing off 
the hook. In winter, gentles are the best b^it for 
him ; you should fish with a line made of single 
hairs; a quill float, and the lead about a foot from 
the hook ; and when you angle for roach always 
cast in a ground bait, made of bran^ <^^y> ^^^ 
bread, incorporated together*; and when you 
angle with tender baits, always strike at the least 
nibble that is apparent. Sprouded malt, the 
ypung brood of waspSy lees dipt in bloody and the 
dried vlood of sheep, are nostrums in this kind of 
angling. 

Sread being now, at so extravagant a price, |p 
use it as a ground-bait, when our poor stand so. 
much in need of it, would be presumptuo^s and 
wicked. Therefore let the considerate apgler con- 
tent himself with moulding bran and clayey soil 
well together, and throw it in, in ^mall oalk, 
about the size of a nonpareil. 

The largest roach in this kingdom are taken in 
the Thames^ where n)any have been caught of two 
pounds and a half weiebt; but roach cSany aizt 
are hard to be taken without a boat. 

The people who live in the fishing towns along 
the banks of the Thames, have a method of 

* Coarse brui and flour make an excellent (round-btit, bat 
tfaef most iiDt4)e too much moulded* 
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dressing large roach and dace^ which it is said^ 
renders them a. very pleasant and savoury food; 
it rs as follows : without scaling the fish^ lay him 
on a gridiron, over a slow fire, and strew a littlq 
flour on him, when he begins to grow brown 
make a slit, not more than skin deep, in his 
back^ from headtotail^ and lay him on again; 
when be is broiled enough, the skin, scales and 
all, will peel off and leave the flesh, which will 
be by that ti^ne very firm and perfectly clean i 
open the belly, take out the inside, and \xs6 an- 
cnovy and butter for sauce. 

Red'fasie is an excellent bait coloured with 
▼ermilhonor red-lead, as I have before laid down^ 
boB it is best to take with yon gentles, wbite^aste, 
and their oth^r baits^ as they are very fond of 
change, and will refuse one minute what they will 
take the next. Their hooks. No, 11 or J 2. 

ORFUS OERMANORUMt, 

The Rud, Oerve, or Nersling , I think is the 
bastard roacb whicl^old Walton speaks of; they 
are found chiefly in the channel, near Oxford, in 
the fens, near Holderness. It appears to be the 
same fish with the shallow of the Cam* 

The rud, a kind of roac;h, all tinged with gold. 
Strong, broad, and thick, most lovely to behold^ 
High on the surface will with freedom bite 
At small red- Worms, or flies, his like delight ; 
But angler, when you've hooked hira, then take car^ 
He straggles long, and breaks the single hair. 

Mos£s Browne* 

LEVCISSUS, 

The Dace ox Dare*, this fish, and the roach, 
are much of the same kind^ therefore, the direc- 
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tions given for one will serve for the other. They 
spawn about the middle of March^ and will take 
any fly, especially the stonecadew^fiyy Mqy-fy^ 
the latter end of April and most part of May ; 
and the ant-fly, in June, July, and August. 
When you angle for the Dace with iht ant-fly 
under water, let it be about two hands breadth 
from the ground. They never refusea fly in a 
warm day on the top of the water. The best bait 
for them in the winter, is the earth bob, it is the 
spawn of the beetle, and is to be found by fol- 
lowing the plough in sandy ish grounds ; put them 
into a vessel with some of the earth from whence 
they are taken, and use them all the winter as an 
excellent bait, as I have before mentioned in the 
description of baits. As for your line, &c. the 
directions given for the roach, will serve in all 
respects for the dace or dare* 

Dace may be also taken with flesh-flies, upon 
the surface of the water ; into whose backs^ be*^ 
tween the wings, you must put your hook, which 
should be very small : they bite in the morning 
and evening ; you musi then provide a cane-roag 
which is the lightest of any, and let it be seven- 
teen feet, at least, in length, and your line, which 
should, from the middle downwards, consist ctf 
single-hairs, be a little longer than your rod; 
then provide a sufficient quantity of fwusc'^Hies^ 
which keep in a phial, stopped with a cork. With 
these repair, especially about seven or eight 
o'clock in a summer's evening, to a millstream^ 
and having fixed three or four hooks, with single 
haif-links, not above four inches long, to your 
line, bait them with the flies, and angle up the 
Surface of the water on the smoothest part, at 
the end of the 5/r^a;» ; the dace will rise freely^ 
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pecia]ly if the sun does not shine on that part 
of the water where you cast the flies, and yoa 
Kiay take two or three at a time. This sport 
will continue as long as day-ligl|t will permit yoii 
Co^ee the iiies. in the same manner daee will 
also rise at the ant-^j/ upon the surface of the 
water, if used in the morning at the foot of a 
current or mil'Stream, or on the scour before the 
aun comes on the water. If -the water is high^ 
so as to be almost equal with its banks, take youf 
fiy*rod^ and fasten to your rod an artificial -fly ^ 
called the caterfillar-Ji\f\ or a small red^-pftlmer^ 
then take a large yellow gentle^ the yellower the 
better^ run the hook through the skin of it, and 
draw it up to the tail of the^^ : this being done^ 
whip it on the surface of the water^ and if yott 
ire diligent and expert, you will have good di» 
version. 1 f you angle where two mill-streamt 
are going at the same time, let it be in the eddy 
between the two streams: first make use of your 
plammet; if the water is deep^ angle within a 
foot of the b'tttoni, and perhaps you will 6nd 
feat poor sport ; but if it proves lo be shallow, 
that is, about the depth of two feet, or not ex» 
^^eeding three^ your sport may be better; bait 
.your hook with three large gentles ^ use a cork^ 
Jhat, be very attentive and strike at the very Hrst 
rbitej if there re any large aace in the mill'po>L 
they will resort to the edniy between the tw6 
fttreams. 

. This fish, like the roach is gregarious, haunts 
the same places, is a great breeder, very lively^, 
and during the summer is very f )nd of froliciag 
nearthfe su face of ihe water; it is seldoiu above 
ten inches long, and has been taken of o.ie 
pound and i half weight. 

JN, B. Whenever you -fish for roach or dacc^ 

u 
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at ground, without you use a ground-baity tl>e at* 
tempt is almost useless ; aFier great heats, when 
the weather gets coul, you will be sure to have 
good sport. 
The hooks, No. U ot 12. 

GOBI US FLUriATILiS, 

The Gudgeon ; is a fish that affords the young 
tngler an amazing deal of diversion ; being one 
that bites very tree, and when struck is never lost, 
becau&c he is 'a lealher-moulhed fish. They spawn 
three or four times in the summer, and their feed- 
ing is like the barbel's, in the streams and on 
gravel, slighting all manner of flies Their bpits 
^re chiefly waspsy geutles^ and cads^ but the small 
red-worm is best. When you angle for them, be 
provided with a gudgeon-rake^ with which rake 
the ground every ten minutes, which gathers 
them together. A single-haired line is best, with 
a quill or cork float, according to the rapidity of 
the stream ; your hook, No. 8 or 9^ &nd your 
bait on the ground. You may angle for him 
with a running line, by hand, without a float. 
. The gudgeon is of a small size ; those feW| 
however, that are caught in the Rennet and Cole^ 
are three times ihe weight of those taken else- 
Mr here. One was once taken near Uxbiidge, 
that weighed ha.f a pound. 

The author " On Angling in the River Trent J* 
gives us a new methoci of catching- them ; be 
first desires us, ** never to continue in the water 
iongy though he has been in it for six hours toge^ 
ther-y* he then observes v\ith his usual circum* 
spectioii, '^ that the best way tf catching them, a 
Ay S^^'^g ^"^<^ ^f^ watery and stirring up the aand 
Ana gravel^'* This surely may be termed gud'^ 
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geon-huuiing more than gudgeod-Jishing : Perhaps 
ikey are of a different species iu the Trent titan m 

PERCA FLtrrtATlLISy MIXOR SEtl AUliATAy . 

The Pope or Huff; this fish with a double 
name, is siiiall, and rarely grows bigger tiuiu u 
gudgeon ; in shape very like the perch, but is 
better food, being in the taste as pieasant as aujf 
fish whatever. 

It is armed with spines like the perch, but 
has only one back fin. It is of a dirty green, 
almost transparent, and spotted with black. Xt 
seldom exceeds six inches in length. 

His haunts are in the deepest tunning parts of a, 
gravelly river, the exact bottom whereof, having 
found by plumbing,, bait your hooks with sma;l 
red^mmfis or brandlings; for you may angle with 
two or three, and have excellent sport. He bites 
ve^y greedily, and as they swim in shoals, you 
may catch twenty or thirty at one standing, in 
a cool, gloomy day. Always bait the ground 
vt\X\\ earth, and use the same tackle as tor the 
gudgeon. The river Yare in Norfolk, is alipost 
peculiar for plenty of ruffs, 

. Hook, No. 9. 

The Bleak or Bley; on account of its eager- 
ness to c^tch flies, is called by some the nver» 
$walloWy and by others the J'resh^tcater sprat^ 
because of its resemblance to the sea^sprat. He 
bites very eagerly at all sorts of worms, Jiies^ 
jxtstes, and sheep*s Ijlood. You may fish for him 
with six 0£ seven small hooks at a time. He i0> 
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an excellent fish to initiate a young angler in 
Jh^J^^f^i**g9 ty bis whipping for them in a bolj 
snnimer's evening, with a small artiBciai black 
gnat. Your tackle must be fine and neatlj 
iorined. He is a capital bait for the pike* 

Hook, No. 13. 

The bleak seldom exceeds five or six inches in 
length ; artificial pearls are made with the scales 
of this fish, and of the dace. They are beaten 
ihto a fine powder, then diluted with water, and 
introduced into a thin glass babble, which is 
afterwards filled with wax. The French were 
the inventors of this art. Dr. Lister says, that 
irhen he was at Paris, a certain artist usted in 
ene winter, thirty hampers full of fish in thit 
manufacture. 
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The Minnow or Pink; though one of the 
smallest fishes, is as excellent a fish to eat as any 
of the most famed. They are generally found in 
jMarch and April, and remain till the cold wear* 
ther compels them to retire to their winter*qaar<» 
ters. He is of a greenish, or wavy sky colo«ir, his 
belly very white, his back blackish; and is a most 
excellent ttiit for any of the fish of prey : namt ly » 
the pike, trout, perch, 8cc. liis baits are small 
red-worms, wa-^ps, cads, &c. If you can catch 
enough of them, they will make au excellent tan- 
sey, their heads and tails being cut off; and fried 
in 6ggs, with a sauce made of butter, sugar, and 
veijuice. The smallest of books. The minnow 
is a most killing b^U fox \h^ large ti^out^ perch, 
w4chub% ' 
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COBITES FLUriATlLIS BARBATVLjt, 

The Loach or XocAe ; this fish is very smaJ» 
"but eats very well, and is nourishing food for 
sick persons. 

. The loach is the first genus of abdominal 

JlsheSf or those whichrhave the ventral fins behind 

the pectoral,- that is, nearer the.tail^ as in the 

saloion. It never exceeds four inches in length. 

He is found in clear swift brookjs and rivu- 
lets, and his food is gravel. He is bearded like 
the barbel, and freckled with black and white 
spots. You may take him with a red^zoorm, at 
ground; he deligbts to be near the gravel, there* 
fore is hardly ever sieen on the top of the water. 

The smallest of hooks. 



OOBXO fLUrjATJLlSy 

The Bull-heady or Miller*S'thumb; this fish, on 
account of its ugliness, is in some places called 
the fresl^water devil; he has a broad head and a^ 
large mouth, no teeth, but his lips are like a file, 
vrith which he nibbles at the bait. They spawn 
ill April, and are full of spawn most of the sum- 
mer. Their haunts in summer are chiefly in 
faciei, or amongst stones in clear-water; but in 
-winter they lie in the mud like the eel. The 
-worst of anglers may take this fish ; for if you 
look abo^ tne v^ater in a hot day, you may see 
him sunning himself on a flat stone, put your 
hook upon it, baited with a small recf-arorm, and 
he will take it directly. The taste of t^is fish is 
-very good. 
Hook, No. 13. 

US 
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ALBERT ly 

The Stickleback^ Sharpling^ or Bamtickle; thi* 
fishy with three names, as be is called by io diffe* 
rent counties, is a small prickly fisbi aod not 
ivorth the angler^s. notice, in regard to himself, 
l^ut that he is an excellent bait for ibe trout, who 
Drill take it sooner than the minnow. His prickles 
must be broke off, and bailed according to the 
direction* g^ven for baiting the minnow, under 
the descrrption of the. trout. 

In the fens of Lincolnshire, they are found ia 
such numbers^ that they are used to manure the 
land. There are three species * of them, the 
common, or tJiree spined, the /en spined, and th^ 
Jifteen ^ined. The two first seldom' r'each the 
length of two inches, the latter sometimes growa- 
to that of six, and is found in the sea only. 

N. B.. The tackle, bait&, &c. for this fish, and 
the foregoing. ones, nmst be the same, and very 
fine. 

^ There are three fi^es which I omiited' kr the 
first edition, and what ai^lers rn ffeneraLseldoav 
meet with,, because they are locsu, and' peculiar 
to certain, waters ; but as they are held in hte-h. 
estimation, where they ape . taken, I shall de-^ 
scribe them as wdtas I odxtion the reader'»iiw 
formation* 

*AtSVS^ ^AtmcfSt StiHILl0'0^ 

« 

The Guinniad; aecordiixg toCamden and othcr9> 
h peculiar to. Pem66^Mere ia ChaJfite, ^^ The. 

* Aub«-«M#er flihermen, in 177 5r took nttr ci|^t ihottWut 
•coae dcaudiW iliiabostelnreniiiCto'liOnS* 
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river Dee (says this author) which runs by Ches^ 
ietj springs in Merionethshire, and it runs to* 
wards Chester; it passes- through the said Pemhle^ 
Iderey which is a large wafer, and it is observed,, 
that tfioirghnhe river Dee abounds with salm^ny 
UTtd Pembfe-'Mere with guinniady yet there arc 
never any saimons caught in the merep nox anji 
ptinniadt in the river J* 

UMJ^Rji MI yon GJ^sy — the tied CBAhB, OK 

WELCH TonaocH, 

The red charr is a fish whose nntke is longeif* 
and more slender than that of a trout^ for one 
eS about eight inches long was no more than anf 
inch and a half broad. The bach is of a greenisb 
odivCy spotted with white; The belly, abcMit the 
breadth of half an inch, is painted with red, in 
s^meof a more lively, ia other»of a paler colour, 
and in some, especitiliy the female, it i« quite 
-v^hite. The scales are smalh and the lateral lines 
straight.' The mo»tb is^widey the jaws pretty 
equal, except ;the lower^ which is a little sharp- 
er and more pnotuberaot diaa the upper. The. 
Icrwer nart of the iins sre of a vermilion dye» 
The guls are quadrapiev «id it has teeth both ia 
the jaws and^ on the tongue; in the upper jaw 
there is a double row of- tbem. The swmnming'* 
bladder \% like that of a trout ; the liver is not 
divided imto Wbeft ; the gall-l^ladder is Jarga ;: the 
beart triangular ; the ^plf en »uall and blackish ; 
and. the eggs of the.snawn laree and round. The 
flesh is more soft and tender tnan that of a trout,,, 
and whfen boiled can scarcely be dlowed to be 
Ted. . It is in the highest esteem where known,^ 
9^ya W<^ is.9ccQmt^4 tb^ isbief difth. ^il- tki^ 
tables of people of fashion^ 
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The chief place in England where this fish is 
taken is Winander-'M.ere : but in Waies they are 
to be had in five different pIaoes> viz. Llamber^ 
risj Llia-Umbery Festiniogy and Beltm^ in Caer- 
narvomhire^ and near CaiageddoTf in Merioneth-' 
shire. In this last county they are smaller than 
in the former, and are taken inOctober ; but ia 
Carnajvomhire, in one of the lakes, they are 
caught in November ; in another in December, 
and in tlie third in January, and when the fishing 
in one ends, it begins in another. J)r. Leigh 
says the Ckarr, in Cofisington-Mere, which is 
not far from ffinander-Merey are much better, 
but there are reasons to suppose he was preju* 
diced in this article. According to Camden, the 
latter Mere is the largest standing water in this 
kingdom, being ten miles in length ; and some 
sny it is as smooth at the bottom as if it was 
paved with polished marble. They swim to- 
gether in shoals, and though tbey appear on the 
surface of the water in the summer-time^ yei 
they will not suffer thiemselves to be taken, 
either with the angle, or with nets ; therefoire 
the only season for fishing is when they resort to 
the shallow parts of the lakes to spawn : at these 
i;imes they set trammel nets, t>aited, and leave 
them for whole days and nights, into which the 
\fish enter of their own .accord. 

^CARPIO lACVlf BENACh^tmS €fU/LT, OM 

GILT CHARH. 

The Latin writers called the Gilt Char, Car-: 
pio tacus Benaci, because they imagined it was 

' • Tlie inhabitants of Westmoreland dUfingukh the chart* 
" into diffiprent kinds accoidins to tlieii colofin ; kw ib«y iVP«M 
to be lathei vaiictict, .... 
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only to be met with ia that particular l^e, 
where it is called Roetel\ but it has since ap* 
peared to be the same fish with our gih charr^ 
which is bred in Wwander-^Mere, in the couoty 
of If estmore/and. It is pro|Kyrtionably' broader 
than the trout, an<} the belly is more prominent ; 
biit its lengthy when greatest^ never exceeds 
twelve inches : the scales are small, the colour 
of tb^ back i^ more lively than that of the trout,' 
and is beautified with black spots, the belly and 
sides, beneath the lateral line, are of a bright 
silver colour; the skull is transparent, and the 
snout blaeish : it has teeth in the lower jaw, on 
the palate and the tongue; the swimming-blad- 
der is extended the whole length of tlie back, 
aiKl the gall-bladder is large. The flesh of the 
gilt charr is red, and is accounted so very deli* 
cnous amongst the italinns, that they say it ex- 
cels all other pond and sea-fish whatever ; atni 
they esteem the nature of it so wholesome, that 
tbey allow sick persons to eat it. 

Some have doubted whether the fVelch and 
MugHsh fish are of the same kind or not ; but 
Mr. Rftif thinks there is no room to make a 
doubt of it. The Welch name TorgQih, signifies 
a red belly, which distinguishes the Red Charr 
properly enough; the GUi Charr is, indeed, 
quite a different species, and is about twice as 
small as the red : the belly of the former is red, 
the flesh white, and the spots on the back white 
likewise ; whereas the belly of the latter is of a 
silver colour, the flesh red, and the back is 
spotted with blacks 

^*The charr and guiotiiad never chancre tbeir tbiresy 
^ Bot live in Winaader a&d Femble-Meert«** 
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GOLD ANP SILVER FISHl^S. 

These fish are quite naturalized in Europe, and 
breed as freely in the open waters »s the common 
rarp. They were first introduced into liingiaQd 
about the year iCQl, but were not generally 
known till l/^S^ when a great number were 
brought over, and presented first to Sir Matthew 
Dekker, and by him circulated round the neigh* 
bourhoqd of London, whence they have been 
distributed to most parts^ of the caiiotry. 1q/ 
China the most beautiful kinds are taken ia a 
small lake inthe province of Che-thyang. Every 
person of fashion keeps them for amuseaienty 
either in porcelain vessels, or in the small basons 
that decorate the courts of the Chinese houses* 
The beauty of their colours, and th^ir lively mo- 
tions^ give great entertainment, especially to the 
ladies, whose pl^asures^ by reason of tne cruel 

folicy of that country, are extremely limited.— « 
n for mi of the body, they bear a great resemb- 
lance to a Carp. They have been known ia 
Europe to arrive at the length of eight inches ; 
\\^ their native place they are said to grow to the 
size of our largest herring. Their nostrils arc. 
tubular, and form a sort of appendages above 
the nose ; the dorsal fin and the tail vary greatly 
in shape ; the tail is naturally bifid, but in many 
is trifid,' and in some even quadrifid ; the anal 
fins are tbe strongest characters of this 'species^ 
being placed not behind one another as in other 
fish, but opposite each other, like the ventral 
fins. Theircolours vary greatly; some are marked 
\vi|:h a fine blue; w^ith brown, and with bright 
silver ; but the general predominant colour is 
gold| of a most amazing splendor j but iheic 
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colors and form Yieed not be d^eit on, since 
those who waiU tbe opportuniry of M*eing live 
living tisb, may survey ihem expres^eu m the 
jjDLost animated manner in tlie works o|* Mr. 
^eorg^ Edwards* 
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'The mosi scientific method of mukivg Fish-potC^i^ 
Slews, 6ic. to which is added several Arcana in 
the Ah of Angling. 

It is agreed, that those grounds are best that 
are full of springs, and a^t to be moorish : 
tbe one breeds theiu well, and the other preset ves 
.them from being stolen* 

1 be situacion of the pond is also to be consi- 
dered, and the nature of the currents that fail mto 
it; hkcwise that it be refreshed with a httk 
brook, or with rain-water that falls frooi tht 
adjacent hiUj ground. And that those ponds 
U'hjch receive the &tale and dung of horses^ breed 
the largest and i'attest hshes. 

In Diakmg the pojad, observe that the bead 
be at tbe lowest part of the ground, and the 
trench of the flood-gate, or sluice, bas a good 
swiit falj, that it mwy not be long in emptying. 

if tlie pono carries six feet of watti it if 
enough ; but it mu^t be eight feet deep, to re- 
ceive tbe freshes and rains that should fall 
inio It. 

It would be also advantageous to have bboals 
pn th^^ sicles^ for the iibl)es to sun theHisefves in, 
and lay their sgawn on ; besiiks in other places 
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'certain holes, • hollow banks, shelves, roots of 
trees, islands, 8cc. to eerve as their retiring place*. 
Consider, further, whether your pond be a breeds 
er ; if so, never expect any- large earps from 
thence ; the greatness of the number of ,spaivh 
overstocking the pond. 

Mr. TuUy in order to"preveat the excessive in- 
creitse of fish in his ponds, first practised cas* 
tration on them, which made them grow larger 
than their usual size. But I think the operation 
|feculiarly cruel, and the purposes of it only a dey 
jtestable piece of Apician rehnement. 

For large carpa a store-poht! is ever accounted 
best; and to make a breedih^-pond become a 
^tore-po;id, see what quantity ot carps it will con- 
tain ; then put in all w/?/^eraror all y«aTf^?£»r5; where- 
by in a little titneyou may have carps that are 
tK)tii large arid exceedingly fat. Thus by put- 
ting in one sex, there is an impossibility of the 
increase of them ; yet the roadies, notwithstand- 
ing this precaution, will multiply. Reserve some 
great waters for the head-quarters of the fishes, 
vrhence you may take, or wherein you may put, 
any quantity thereof. And be suie to have stews 
inti other anxihary waters, so as you may conre^ 
'any part of the stock from one to the other; so 
to lose no time in the growth of the fishe^s, but 
«mpk3y your water ' as vou do your land to the 
best advantage. View the grounds, and find out 
feme fall between the hili6, as near a fiat as may 
be, so as to leave a proper current for the water* 
If thtre be dny'diificulty of judging of such, 
tiikean oppditemity, after some sudden rain, or 
breaking up of a great snow in winter, andyoo 
Will plainlv s^e which way the ground casisy for 
the water Will taka the true faH^'aad rim accord* 
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The condition of the place must determine the 

Quantity of the ground to be covered with water, 
'or example^ I may propose in all fifteen acres in 
three ponds, or eight acres in two, and not less ; 
and these ponds should be placed one above an- 
other, so as the point of the lower may almost 
Teach the besd orbank of the upper, which con« 
tiivance is no less beautiful than advantageous* 

The head, or bank, which by stopping the cur- 
rent, is to raise the water, and so make a pond, 
must be built with the clay or earth tzken out of 
the pan or hollow, dug in tne lowest ground above 
the bank : the shape of the pan to be a half oval^ 
whereof the "flat to come to the bank, and the 
longer diameter to run square from it. 

For two large ponds, of three or four acres a- 
piece, it is advisaole to have four stews, each two 
rods wide, and three long. The stews are usually 
in gardens, or near the house, to be more handy 
and better looked to. The method of making 
them,, is to carry the bottom in a continual de- 
cline from one end, with a mouth to favour the 
drying them with a net. 

It is proper to cast in bavins in some places not 
far from the sides, in the most sandy spots, for the 
fishes to spawn upon, and to defend the young firjii; 
especially the spawn of carps and teach* 
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THE ART OF ANGLING. 



TO CATCH FlSItSS. 

Take Coculus Indicus^ which is a poisonous 
narcotic, called also bacca piscatoruB, fisher's ber- 
ries^ and pound them in a mortar^ then make balls 
of the paste which will be produced (by adding a 
sufficient ouantity. of water) about the size of a 
pea^ and throw them into a standing-water ; the 
fish that taste of it will be very soon intoxicated^ 
and will rise and lie on the surface of the water ; 
put your landing*net under them, and take them 
out. 

Coculus Jndicus is a little berry, about as big 
as a bay-berry, but more of a kidney shape, hav- 
ing a wrinkled outside, with a seam running 
lengthways from the back to the navel : it is <? 
a bitterisn taste, being the fruit of a tree describ* 
ed in the seventh volume of the Horius Mala^ 
laricus, under the name of Naslatum, bearing 
leaves in the shape of a heart, and bunches of 
five-leaved white flowers, which are succeeded 
by their berries. They grow in Malabar in the 
East Indies. They are seldom used in physic^ 
being accounted to be of a hurtful and pernici* 
ous nature, but their principal use is for catching 
fishes: the famous Cardan's celebrated receipt 
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for this purpose runs thus : take off the berries 
of the Oriental Cocusy a quarter of an ounce j of 
cumin and boiling water^ eaqh two ounces ; of 
cheese^ one ounce, and of meal three ounces ; 
afler bruizing them together, form them into 
snaall balls- Others mix the berries with old 
cheesei honey, and wheaten meal, of which they 
forin small balls, to be thrown to fishes. Others 
for this purpose mix a variety of other substances 
with these berries ; but after all their pains there 
is ho necessity for so troublesome an apparatus^ 
sitice I have known by experience, says Ray, . 
that a simple ball of the powder of these intox* 
caiihg berries, made up with wheaten meal and 
water, is equally efficacious for stupifying, and 
at last killing fishes ; for that fishes, as some as- 
sert^ are by eaten balls of this kind only ren- 
dered vertiginous and stupid for a while^ but 
soon return to their natural state, is not confirm* 
cd by experience ; for my own experience, says 
Mr. Ray, quadrates with the opinion of those . 
fishes spoken of by the learned Condronchius, 
who affirms that fishes are soon killed by balls 
of this kind. But I do not know whether, ai ' 
they assert, they soon become i)utrid, and fall 
into pieces, unless they are speedily taken out o£ 
the water. If, says Condronchius, any should 
object, that, upon taking these balls, the fishes 
swim up and down with uncommon haste and pne* 
cipitation, by which means their intoxication, or 
vertigo is produced ; I answer, that they do not 
ramble thus in consequence of their vertigo, but 
in consequence of the intolerable pain they feel 
from that unfriendly substance, just as other 
animals do, especially men, when they are racked 
with any intense pain. I readily grant that by 
ibese balls fishes are rendered vertiginous, and 
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as it were intoxicated ; but at the same time^ I 
zfB^nn, that they are soon after killed ; for I am 
not much of an opinion that they are rendered 
vertiginous^ and killed by the bitter and acridy 
or by some hitherto unknown qualities of these 
berries. I will not, however, take upon me to 
determine, whether fishes killed in this manner 
may be safely^eaten, but with Condronchius, I 
am of opinion, that no danger attends the use of 
them as an aliment, if they are gutted and boil* 
ed as soon as taken. That these berries are hot^ 
aiid by no means cold, as all opiates certainly are^ 
as also Matthiolus, and others maintain, not- 
withstanding their narcotic quality, is sufficient- 
ly obvious from their acrid and bitter taste, as 
also by the other effects produced by them^ as 
Condronchius has evidently demonstrated. This 
same author is of opinion, that these berries are 
by no means possessed of a poisonous and dele* 
terious quality, and it is not by this, but by their 
bitterness and primary qualities, that fishes are 
killed ; but the contrary to me seems ^lain, from 
a story related by Amatus. A certam school- 
master asking for culebs from an ignorant apo- 
thecary, received these berries in their stead. 
When the school-master had devoured three or 
four of them, he was seized with a nausea, bio 
tough, and anxiety, which symptoms together 
with the danger they threatened, were immedi- 
ately removed by administering a vomit: the 
reasoning is weak, and more about words than 
facts, and may be ecjually said of opium ; the 
absurdity of which is evident to all who know 
the nature and operation of hypnotics. 

This description of the Oriental Cocus, I am 
indebted to the late ingenious Dr. Cook for, but 
I must beg leave to make some observations^ 
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which seem to havie escaped the Doctor, aad the 
great authorities that he has quoted • 

.1^1 know from actual experience^ that there 
needs no other process for making these berriea* 
up, tbaa that which I have set down ; as for the 
^heaten*meal^ which Mr. Ray mentionsi it is to* 
tally useless, the plain berries pounded> and made 
into a paste by adding water, being a sufficient 
preparation. 

2. It not only depends upon the size of the 
fishes^ but upon the quantity of the paste which 
they pick up, which makes these berries kill the 
fishes, or only renders them vertiginous or intoxi- 
cated ; If you take them out with a landing-net, 
and put them into a sufficient quantity of water, 
those will soon recover who have only had a 
small share of the paste, and may be eaten when 
well-gutted and cleaned, with the greatest safety. 

3. That these berries are of a deleterious nature, 
is sufficiently obvious by what has been said be- 
fore, A porter-brewer in London, some tim^ 
ago, forfeited a considerable sum for filling his li- 
quor with these berries. I( is but necessary to 
know these secrets ; but I am sure no true lover 
of angling will ever make use of them ; only by 
being acquainted with them, it will enable him 
to detect poachers-, and I hope when he meet9 
with any, that he will put in full force the laws 
against them, so judiciously appropriated to clear 
the country of such a set ofrascals. 

TO TAKE A PIKE AS BE LIES BASKIXa, JS 
MARCH OB AUGUST. 

Take a long pole or rod, that is light and 
straight, and on the small end fasten, a running 
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loop of twisted horse-hair and silk^ of a large 
compass ; which gently draw five or six inches 
over the gills, and then hoist him to shore as 
quick as possible. If it is a small one draw it not 
on so far; keep very silent ; you may also take 
him with a hand-netj by putting it under him 
very gently, and then taking him up as qiiick at 
you can. 

OIKTMENTS TO ALLURE FISHES TO BITE. 

As many of my brother anglers may wish to try 
the efficacy of chemicals, towards encreasing their 
pastime, 1 here present them with a few re- 
ceipts, and leave them to make ttieir trials as they 
please. 

Take gum-ivy, and put a good deal of it into 
a box made of oak, and chafe and rub the inside 
of it with this gum. When you angle put three 
or four worms into it, but they must not remain 
there long, for if they do, it will kill them j then 
take them out and nsh with them, putting more 
in their places as you want them out of your worm 
bag. Gum-ivy is tears which drop from the body 
of large ivy- trees, being wounded, and is of a yel- 
lowish red colour, of a strong scen^ and sharp 
taste j that which is sold in the shops is counter- 
feit, and good for nothing. Therefore, to get 
Siun-ivy about Michaelmas, or in the springy 
rive several great nails into large ivy-stalks, Ivrig* 
S'b the same till they become very loose, and let 
em remain, and the gum will issue thereout. 
Also «lit several great ivy-stalks, at the time 
above-mentioned, and visit them once a xnontli, 
and gather the gum which flows from the wound- 
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td paft. This will very much itnprove the ang- 
ler's success. Probatum est, 
"? Take assafcetida^ three drachmsi camphor, one 
ditto, Venice turpentine, one ditto, pound alto- 
gether in a mortar, with some drops of the che- 
mical oil of larender, or spike. When you angle, 
anoint «ight inches of your Ijae with it, next 
your hook, and it is excellent for trout in muddy 
water, and for gudgeons in clear. Probatum 

Assafcetida grows in Media, ^ Lybia, and 
Syria ; it is a gummy juice of Laser, Laserpi- 
tium, or Sylphion, gathered from the root or 
stalk when cut open ; choose that which is pure, 
^ £ne, and clammy, and smelling almost like garlic. 
It will keep many years, but ts often adulterated 
by mixing meal, bran, and the gum Segapenum 
together. 

Camphor is a resinous gum, partly flowing of 
Its own accord, but chiefly by mcision, from a 
' tall tree growing in India: the Bornean Camphor 
is best'. Choose that whicl^is white and clear like 
^hrystal, strong-scented, will easily crumble be- 
tween the fingers,' and beijig set on fire is difficult. 
to be extinguished. There is a fictious sort, 
which being put into a hot loaf will parch, but 
the true will melt : it will keep many years in 
flax-seed if it is not exposed to the akr, otherwise 
it will evaporate and consume to nothing. 
. Mr. Walton, in his Complete Angler, says, 
that if you dissolve gum-ivy in oil of spike, anoint 
your bait for a pike with it, that he will take it 
the sooner. 

I shall now givetbe reader the neplus ultra of 
all these kind of ointments, composed by Mons^ 
Charras^ apothecary-royal to Louis the Four teenth* 
Take cat's fat, heron's fatj and the best assafloi- 
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tida^ of each two drachms, mummy, finely pow- 
deredj ditto, cummin seed, finely powdered, two 
scruples, and camphor, galb^num, and Veaice 
turpentine, of each one drachm, and civet two 
grams* Make them, secundum ariem, into a 
thinnish ointment, with the chemical oils of 
lavender, anniseed,. a^nd camomile, and keep it 
in a narrow-n^Quthed, and well-glazed gallipot, 
covered with. a bladder and leather, and it will 
keep two years. When you want to use it, put 
€ome into a small taper pewter box, and anoint 
your bait with it, and about eight or nine inches 
of the line, and when it is washed off, repeat the 
unction. Prohatum est. 

** AH arts and shapes, the wily angler tries 

" To cloak his fraud, and tempt the finny prize : 

*« Their sight, their smell, he careftiUy explores, 

** And blends the druggist's and the chemist's stores j 

** Devising still, with fancy ever new, 

** Pastes, oils, and ungueatfl, of each scent and hue.*" 

HOrr TO MAKE FISH HOOKS. 

In order to make a good hook, there are re* 
quisite, a hammer ^ a knife^ a- pair of pincers^ an 
iron semi-cleamy a fiUy a wresty a bmder^ ^ongt^ 
both long and short, an anvilj and steel needles 
of different sizes. Heat a needle of the size you 
want, in a charcoal fire, and raise the beard with 
your knife, then let it cool. Sharpen the point,, 
either with a file or on a grindstone, then put it 
into the jSre again, and bend it into what shape 
you please ; make the upper part of the shank 
four square, and file the edges smooth, then put 
it into the fire a third time, and heat it gently : 
take it out suddenly and plunge it into water, and 
Vour operation i$ finished. 
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Use not a small hook for great baits, nor a larg^ 
one for small ones^ — Bar beh and chubs must have 
large ones, but percbesy iencbesy breams^ and eels^ 
much smaller. Trtmts in dear waters, graylings^ 
salnum^meltSy roacb and dace, ruffs and gudgeons ^ 
must have small hooks : and, though many angle 
for tt9^s with large hooks in thick waters, yet 
small ones are the best. JSxperience will pomt 
out the inconvenience of large hooks. The noble 
salmpn alone must have a large one, 

AGLUEFORJNQLIirOmRODS* 

Pour some water on some quick-lime, until the 
ebullition ceases, then pour the water from it^ 
and boil your glue very gently with this water^ 
and it will make a very good glue, 

A RECEIPT THAT READERS LEATHER MORE 
CAPABLE TO KEEP OUT WET* 

As dry feet are very necessary to health, I have 
copied an excellent receipt for the angler's use, 
, that will prevent his boots or shoes letting in wa« ' 
ten Takt a pint of lin«eed-oi], with half a pound 
of iqutton suet, six or eight ounces of bees- wax, 
and half* pennyworth of rosin ; boil all these in a 
{)ipkin together, and then let it cool till it be luke« 
warm ; take a little hair brush, and lay it on your 
boots ; but it is much better to be laid on the 
leather before the boots are made, and brushed 
with it once over when they are ; as for your old 
boots or shoes, you must brush them with it, 
when they are dry. As I am now acting the part 
of physician, let me advise you, whenever you 
are out in the heat of su^mmer, fishing, and are 
thirsty, never to drink water, as the - consequent 
«es arising from such an indiscretion may prove 
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fatal ; but, either take a little brandy or rum out 
with you, in a wicker bottle, or wait till you come 
to some house where you can have a little : the 
effects it has of quenching the thirst, and cooling 
the body, are instantaneous. 

The angler being now furnished with every re* 
quisite for the art of ground-angling, his strictly 
adhering to the theory laid down, in his practite^ 
is the only thing he has to do, and he may de- 
pend on his endeavours being crowned with suc- 
cess. The second part of this little essays will 
treat of artificial flyfishings under every head 
that can prove of utility to the angler; which 
certainly bears the bell in that delightful recrea- 
tiQn, that adds strength and vigour to the body, 
keeps the mind in a perfect state of serenity and 
tranquillity, and alleviates the cares and troubles 
attendant on mortality. 

In short, how delightful is every species cf thW 
diversion, in such a paradise as the Poet describes : 

Behind, where alders from the ^veather sci* een. 
Before, the lawn presents its lengthen*d scene :^ 
Close on that side trills soft the emptying brook 
While this fresh woods and sloping bills o'erlooJc : 
Thick over head the rose and woodbine meet. 
Uniting shade to shade, and sweet to sweet : 
' The pea and blooming bean their odoars yield. 
And new-mown hay perfumes the fragrant field. 
To hear the nightingale delights the mead *> 
And grasshoppers chirp shrill amid the reeds: 
While from the pinfold, there, the bleating sheap 
Cheer the still twilight, and divert from sleep ; 
The gale', perfume, the echo's mimic sound. 
The night bird's song, and lowing kine around; 
In hollow banks jthe hum of mustering bees, 
And zephyrs whjsp'ring soft amid the trees. 

JSMI» OY THK riRST PART. 
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CHAP I. 

ObUrvatiQUs concerning Artificial Fljf'^ Angling, 
mth proper Directions for the Angler'i Rods^ 
Umsy ifc^ 

Th b art of artificial flyifishing ceruinly ha$ 
the pre-.eniinence over the other various me- 
thods that are used to take fishes in the art of 
angling. It requires a great deal of ingenuity 
ana attention, and the variety which attends it, 
makes it at once both pleasant and aereeable. The 
angler is not confined to any part iciilar part of the 
Water in fly-fishing, but roves from one place to 
another, trying his fortune, by throwing his flies 
into the different eddies, and the m6st likely' 
places he meets with, to make a captive of the 
speckled trout ; enjoying at the same time the 
harmonious warblings of the numerous songsters 
6f the groves ; beholding the diversity of the 
ptospects spread around him, and gaining that 
nealth and serenity of mind, not to bepurchased 
by all the riches in the universe. The imita- 
tions of nature, in regard to the flies necessary 
for use ; sgiting the different colours so exactly 
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as to resemble the natural fly ; and observing tlie 
greatest nicety in regard to its symmetry ; con- 
tribute to make it still more delightful. When- 
ever he makes a fly, let him have the natural one 
always before him, which wjll enable him to be 
a competent judge of the materials most neces- 
sary to dub it with ; a list of which, and of the 
best ^ay to make the Palmer and May-^yy 
(which are the grcutid of artificial fly-angling, I 
shall give him by and by ; for if he is not able to 
make his own flies, he never will be a good fly- 
fisher, nor experience that pleasure, which he will 
receive by taking fishes with one of his own mak- 
ing. He must never think a fly ill made, because 
it will not kill fishes as well in any other river as 
that he particularly angles in ; bec^se the same 
flies differ very much both in colour and size in 
<Ji£^rent counties ; besides which,^fe5 that will 
be taken on their peculiar water one year in 
i^pril, will not perhaps be taken in the next till 
the middle of May, the whole depending on the 
Warmth or coldness of the season. Mr. Taylor 
in his treatise, where he describes the superiority 
^i fijfj^^^T^gy to the other branches of angling, 
with great humour observes, that the angler is 
surprised at the manner in which xkx^jkh take 
theses; and by seeing their surprizi, when thej 
find tl^ey are hooked, by risii^g at the^ies // / I 
shall now proceed to give the angler a descrip- 
tion of the rods and Tines, best calculated for 
Grfificial ^yrfiskiug ; but before I do, shall make 
this one observation ; that theory, without prac^* 
tice, can never make a man a proficient. 
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MODS AKD lines proper FOR ARTIFICJAt FLYm 

FISUING, &C. 

As for your artificial Jly-rod, the directions 
given in the first part of this treatise are suffi- 
cient, only be careful that the materials which it 
IS composed of are well seasoned, and free from 
knots, and that the whole is exactly perfect in 
regard to symmetry. 

The length of the fly-rod is generally from 
about fourteen to seventeen feet long ; which is 
long enough for any one who understands fly- 
fishing to throw twelve yards of line, with ode 
liand« and seventeen with both. 

To make a fly-rod, that will be exceedingly 
neat and pleasant in hand, you must observe 
the following method. 

Procure a nice breadth of ash piknk, free from 
knots, perfectly sound, and about seven feet 
long ; let it be turned in the lath do as to run 
taper from the but end, which should be so thick 
and no more than you can with ease grasp in 
your hand ; then have it ferrelled, or bind it to 
a piece of hazel seven feet long, and in exact 
taper proportion to the ash. As you may not be 
able to get a piece of hazel so long, that will rua 
perfectly taper, it may consist of two or three 
pieces ; then add to the hazel a nice piece of 
yew (in the same proportion to the hazel as that 
is to the ash) two feet k)ng, made round, taper 
and smooth, and to that, piece a bit of small, 
round, and taper whale-borie, six inches long ; 
then the rod will be completed ; and if just sym- 
metry is observed through the whole, it will be 
a most excellent one. 

^ome use deal for making the bottom of the 

K 12 
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rod, because they say it is more light ; but I, in 
;*Qswer to that aver, that it is not half so strong 
and lasting, and that the ash, on account of its 
strength, may be turued in the lath, or planed 
clown to be everv jot as light as the deal, and 
that the angler, wnen he has hooked a good fish, 
iijeed never fear its snapping short, as deal will^ 
because it is the nature of the wood to bend 
almost double, and will always, if well seasoned, 
return lo its former straitness. Let your rod, 
thus made, be ringed for the line to pass through, 
'with small brass rings, about a foot distant from 
each other, and at the but end let there be a spike 
made to screw in, which you will find very con- 
Tenient ; and you may, if you like to alter the 
colour of your joint (though it does not signify* 
tp much in. ash as in deal, whose whiteness 
would scare the fish), first warm it before the 
fire, and then dip a feather in aquafortisy put it' 
on the ash, and then chafe it in with your hand, 
and it will make it a cinnamon, or rather a puce, 
or fiea colour. 

Your fly-line should be about thirty yards 
long, and wound on a small brass multiplying . 
winch, which is to be placed on the but of your 
rod ; then you must run the line through the 
rings before-mentioned, and you may always 
command the length without the trouble of 
changing the line, and shorten it when you come 
to places encumbered with wood. The general 
length that you should have off your reel must 
be about four yards longer than your rod, nay, 
sometimes the line must be twice the length of 
tHe rod ; for to fishftne Kadi far q^is the standing 
rule for trout fishing. But it will be a longtime 
before you are able to throw a dib-line with 
nic«ty a| the general length, y^t us you caa 
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always lengthen or shorten it by means of the' 
^vinch, you may, if you are expert, and are a 
true lover of angling, after some trials, accom- 
plish it. Never incumber yourself with too 
much line at first, but increase Ihe length of it as 
.you find you make imiprovement; and as it is^ 
ten to one, that you loose a fly evei^ time you . 
cast your line, until you are arrived at some 
degree of perfection in doing it, it will not be 
amiss to practice sometimes without one. But 
let me return to the subject : your line should fun 
taper from the top of your rod down to the fly, 
that is, if the first link is composed of thirty-five 
hairs, the next must be of thirty-four ; so leaving 
out one hair in each link, till the whole, is com- 
pleted; then comes the silk worm-gut, on which 
you should whip all your hooks. 

But the best lines for artificial fly angling 
are those that are wove, and are all one piece, 
and are to be boiight at any of the shops in 
London where fishing-tackle is sold, and run 
taper like the lash of a coach whip, and rtjiy be 
hsul at any length; as from thirty, to tbtty 
yards, 8ic. - 

These are the only lines that cai!r be used on a 
winch ; because they have no knots to prevent 
them running gibly through the rings of the 
rpd, ' . J ^ 

By the line being made taper. y6u wifl ITe 'afete 
to throw it into any place yoil lise with a gfca^ 
ter exactness, and it will fall much'7ight^r 6!i 
the water, which will very mucK incr^a^ youi 
sport. - , ..'•?..? 

The reader now being informed 'of. the 'ro<| 
^ud lines best calculated for artificial Jfv'^shiTrg' 
I shall in the next chajHei'give'lfim'a Hit of flVe 
.materials he mu^t be in possession of before' bib 
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fUtempts to make flies, and afterwards give. him 
the best instructions for making ihein. 

The directions which I have given the angler 
respecting^his rods and lines, are the best I be- 
lieve now extant ; however, I would advise every 
young angler to make a purchase of his first 
tackle at the London shops; he will there get 
*rods and other tackle in the highest perfection, 
and neatness, which he should always be careful 
to keep in good order ; and to never regard what 
bunglers and slovens tell him ; but believe neatf 
»ess in his tackle, and a nice and curious band ia 
all his work (particularly in fiy-mahing) to be 
absolutely Qecessary. 
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CHAP. 11. 

A lAsi of the Materials necessary for an Attgler tot 
have, and thebut meikoito fnakethe Palmer 
and May-fiy 

i 

m ■ ■ - . > 

■< 

PoMBED from the roots of the byiatles of hlac^i 
red ^ whitish f and sflwt^-coloured hogs; the 
white dowii. you may have dyed to any colour 
ybu like. It i» excellent dubbing, because it 
ivill stand the water and shines wet). To be a 
com petCDt judge of the re^l colour of an}''dub-: 
Ding, yoQ miist hold it between the sun ana your 
^yes. This is a. standing rule when you imitate 
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CAMEL*S HAIR, 

Of a dark and light colour, and one Jn the 
medium of both. 

BADGER^ S HAIR / 

iThe brown soft far which is on the $kin, and 
the blackest. 

BEAR*S HAIR, 

Grayj dun, light, and dark coloured, bright 
brown, and shining brown. 

spaniel's hair. 

From the different parts of ^ spaniel, especially 
from behind the ear, brown, dark brown, liglit 
brown, and black* 

SHJSEP*S WOOtj 

Of all colours, both natural and artificial j you 
ftiay have it dyed to any colour. 

seal's fur. 

To be had at the trunk-makers' ; get it dyed 
from the lightest to the darkest oro«2/i, and 
yoO will find it much'1>etter dubbing than coW 
or calves* hair. 

MOHAIRS^ 

< ■ . ' , • ■ 

J Of all colours, blacky blue, purple, white, viulef^^ 
yellow, and tawney,philomot, fvomfeuitk maitep 
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a deaf leaf; and Isabeita, which is a whitish yel- 
low, or soiled buff-coluur. 

The softest j^ou can get from a black, hrinded, 
and red cnw ; and of these colours, have brown, 
dsitk brown, light browUf and black. 

colt's or CALF*S HAlJiy 

These afford very good dubbing, and a variety, 
especially those hides that have been tewed, or 
dressed in a skinner's lime-pit ; but, as I said be- 
fore, seal's fur dyed is much better than either 
cow's or either of the hairs ot these two ; because 
it is not so harsh, and does not require so much 
trouble to work on the hook ; and observe ftir- 
tber, that this fur is for small flies, and Aog'« 
dowi for large ones. 

CAMLETS, 

m 

Both hair and worsted of all colours, blue^yeU 
loWf dun, brown^ dark brozm, light browri, red. 
violet, purphy black, hore-^esh, pink, and orange* 

FURSy 

Off the squirrel, especially his tail ; a hare^ the 

f')art off the neck which is a whithered fero co- 
bur ; foxcttb from the tail where it is downy and 
of an ash colour; an old /bx and old otter, otter^ 
cub,futimart, or filmert : a mole, a black cat's tail ; 
a house-mome, and water-rat ; a marten, particu- 
larly from off the gills, or. spots uncjer the jaws, 
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■which is' of a fine yellow. These are all to be 
had at the furriers. 



HACKLES, 

These are the feathers that hang from the head 
'of a cock^ down his neck, and likewise near his 
tail, they are particularly used in making the 
palmer fiy; get the following colours of them, 
viz. rerf, dun, yellowish, white, orange, and black ; 
let not the fibres of them be above half an inch 
long. Whenever you meet with a cock, whose 
hackle is of a strong brown red, buy him, and 
inake the most of me hackles. Note, the fea- 
thers of a bantam or cock-chick, are good for^ 
nothing. ^ 

FjEATHKRS. 

To make the wings of artiiicicil flies, 8tc. it is' 
itecessary to be provided with all kinds of fea- 
thers ; procure therefore those from the back, ' 
' and other parts of the wild mallard or. drake ; of. 
^partridge, particularly the red ones in the tail ; 
those of a cock-pheasant* s breast and tail ; also the 
wings of a stare or starling, jay, land-rail, blacks 
bird^ throsle, fieldfare, water-coot, and a brown^ 
hen; likewise the top, or cop, of a pevit, plover, 
or lap-win^, peacock^s herl, green, copper-colour- 
ed, and white, also black ostrich's herl, and fea- 
thers from the neck and wings of a heron. Ob- 
serve, that in many instances hereafter thafyou 
will meet with, where the mallard's feather isc 
set down for the wings of an artificial fly, 
that the starling will be preferable,. because it h' 
of fi>ner grain^ and will not imbibe tthe w^ter sor 
much. 
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CARPETS AND BLANKETS. 

There is very good dubbing to be got from 
hiatikets, also from an old Turkei/ carpet ; untwist 
the yarn, and pick out tlie wool, then separate 
the colours, wrap them up in different papers, 
and lay them by, 

SILKS, SgC. 

In this drawer, which is the last, keep small, 
though strong silk of all colours, wrapt on little 
reels; also rawsUk^ gold and silwer fitted wire, or 
twist; hooks in small chip boxes, with the num- 
ber of the size of each marked on the outside : 
zcax of all colours, and needles; a sharp pen^ 
knife, and a small sharp pair of scissors, made 
quite angular, with large bows for the fingers. 

N. B. When you make the palmer-Jly suit the 
colour of the silk to the hackle you dub with ; a 
dun hackle requires yellow silk ; a black hacklt, > 
sky-blue silk; a brown., or red hackle, red silk; 
when you make flies that are not palmers, dub 
with silk that resembles the colour most predo* 
minent in the fly ; and in making your flies, re- 
niember to mix bear's hair and hog's down, with 
your other dubbing, because they repel the wa- 
ter ; make your flies always in hot sun-shinj 
weather, for your waxed silk will then draw 
kindly ; and when you take ^he dubbing to imi* 
tate a fly, always wet it, and then you will be 
perfect in your imitation; for although the dub* 
bing wheii dry may suit, yet when it is wet il 
may be quite aqother colour. Marten's fur is 
the best yellow you can use. 
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now TO MAKE TUB PAlMER ANt> XAY-fIy. 

First lay all the materials by the side of you, 
viz. half a yard of fine round even nlk worm gut: 
half a yard of red silk well waxed with wax of 
the' same colour, a hook, the size No. 6: a 
needle : some strands of an oslrich^s feather, and 
a fine red hackle: then lake the hook, and hold 
it by the bend, between the fore-iingerand thumb 
of your left hand, with the shank towards your 
right hand, and with the point and beard of your 
hook not under your fingers, but nearly parallel 
with the tops of them : afierwards ti^ke the silk, 
and hold it likewise about the middle of it, with 
your hook, one part laying along the inside of it 
to your left hand, the other to the right ; then 
take that part of the silk which lies towards your 
fight hand, between the fore finger and thuaib 
of that hand, and holding that part towards 
your left, tight, along the inside of the hook, 
trhip that to the right, three or four times 
round the shank of the hook towards the right} 
hand ; after which take the silk worm ^ut, and lay 
either of its ends along the inside ot the shank 
of the hook, till it comes near the bend of it: 
then hold the fiook, silk^ and gut^ tight between 
the fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, and 
afterwards give that part of the silk to your right 
hand, three or four whips more over both haoh 
and gut till it comes near the end of the shank, 
and make a loop and fasten it tight: then whip it. 
neatly again over both silk, gut, and book, till 
it comes near the bend oi^ the hook : after which 
make another loop, and fasten it again : then if 
the gut should reach farther than the bend of 
the nook, cot it off, and your hook will be 
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\v hipped oily and the parts of the ailk hang from 
the bend of it. 

Having proceeded so far^ wax the longest end 
of the silk a^ain, and take three or four strands 
of an ostricn's feather, and holding them and 
the hook, as in the first position, the feathers to 
the left hand, and ,the roots of them in the 
bend of the hook with the silk that you waxed 
last, whip them three or four times round, make 
a loop, and fasten them tight; then turning the 
strands.to the right hand, and twisting them and 
the silk together, with the fore-finger and thumb 
of your right hand, wind thenijound the shank of 
llie fi rst hook till you come to the place where 3'ou 
fastened, then make a loop, and fasten them 
again; if the strands should not be long enough 
to wind as far as is necessary round the shaQk, 
when the silk gets bare you must twist others on 
it. Having performed this, take your scissars 
, and cut the body of the palmer into an oval form, 
that is, small at the bend and the end of the 
shank, but full in the centre; donotcuttooihuch 
of the dubbing off* Now both the ends of the 
silk are separated, one at the bend, another at 
the end of the shank, wax them both a^ain ; then 
take the hackle, hold the small end of it between 
the fore-finger and thumb of your left hand^ 
dnd stroke the fibres of it with those of your 
right, the contrary way from which they are 
formed ; hold your hook as in the first position, 
and place the point of the hackle in its bend, 
with that side which grows nearest the cock up- 
wards, and then whip it tight to the hook ; but in 
fastening it tie as few fit)res in as you can possibly 
avoid : the hackle being fast, take it by the great 
end, and keeping the side nearest the cock to the' 
itft hnnd, begin with your right hand to wind U* 
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up' the shank upon the dubbing, slopping every 
second turn, and holding what you have wound 
tight with your left fingers, Mrhilst with the needle 
you pick out the fibres you will unavoidably take 
m ; procfied in this manner till you come to the 
place where you firfet fastened, and where an end 
of the silk is : then clip off those fibres of the 
hackle which you held between your finger and 
thumb, close to the stem, and hold the steiti close 
to the hook, afterwards take the silk in your right 
hand, and whip the stem very fast to the hook : 
then make up a loop, and fasten it tight : take 
your pen-knire and if that part of the stem next 
the shank of the hook is as long as the pait of the 
hook which is bare, pare it fine, wax your silk, 
and bind it neatly on the remaining bare part of 
the hook : then fasten the silk ticht, and spread 
some shoemaker's wax very lightly on your last 
binding: after that clip off the ends of the re* 
maining silk, both at the shank and the bend of 
hook, and all fibres that start or stand ill-condiv 
tioned, and the whole is completed. 

This is called xhtpalmerfly ox plain hackle ytLitd 
may, instead of the ostriches feather above-men- 
tioned, be dubbed with black spaniel's fur, and ii 
a \Lery excellent killer. I'here are three more 
•palmers, which are all to be made in the same 
manner as I have laid down, only with different 
articles, which are as follows : 

GREAT PALMSn^ OR HACKLE* 

s 

Dubbed the same as the plain backe with the 
strands of an ostrich's feather, or a black spaniefs 
fur, and warped with red peacock's hackre, un* 
trimmed, that is, leaving the whole length of the 
hackle staring out (for sometimes the filTces of the 
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l^ackle are to be shortened all over, sometimes 
barbed only a little, and sometimes close uncier- 
neath) leaving the whole length of fibres on the 
tppj or back of the fly, which makes it swim better, 
^i^d on a whirling round water, kills great fish. 
Your hook for this palmer^ No. 5. 

QOZD£K PAIfMER, OS H4CKLE. 

The Mine dnbViPgy ribbed with gold iwisi and 
1^ tid bachli OT^ all. 

SIL VJE R HACKLE. 

Made with black body also, silver twist over 
that, and a red hackle ov«r all. 

The variation that is to be observed in making 
the gold and silver palmers is this, that when yoo 
whip the end of the bacfcle to the bead of ^ the 
hooky you must also do the same to^the gold or 
silver iwistj and first wind either of them on the 
dubbing, observing that they lie flat on it^ and 
then festen off; a&erwarda proceed with the 
hackle as. directed: ov you may wind the hackk 
•n the dubbing first, and rib tlie body with eithef 
of the twists afterwards^ 

These are the standard hackles in fiy-fisbing^ 
and are taken any month it% the year^ from nine td 
eleven in the morning, and from one to three in 
the evening, and upon any water; though you 
must have different sizes of them, and dubbed 
with different colours, that you may always be able 
to suit either a clear or dark waier^ or a bright and 
cloudy atmosphere ; obsecving, Aa^ smaU ligbi*- 
coloured flies are. for clear tealers. and skies\ and 
the largest for dark tmd cloudy, ones. 
These palmers (as I laid before) being taken 
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every month in the year, when I come to treat of 
the flies proper for each months I shall not take 
any notice again of the four which I have set 
down, for that would be totally unnecessary ; but 
the others that deviate in theif size and dubbing 
from thcigenerai rule, will be iiiUy expressed; 

The angler should always try the palmers first, 
when he fishes in a river that he is unaccu^omed 
to ; and even in that which he constantly uses^ 
without he Hndws what fly is on the water, and 
they should never be changed till he does ; the 
only way to come to the true knowledge d 
which, he must observe an old established rufe 
iaid down for that purpose; and as it is poeti- 
cally described foy Mr. Gay^ I shall give it llim 
in that dress. 

r 

Mark well the various seasons of the ye^. 
How the succeeding insect race appear. 
In this revolving; moon one colour reigns* 
W hich in the next the fickle trou t disdainsL^ 
Oft have I seen a sJcilfnl angler try 
The various colours of the treacnrous fly I 
When he with fruitless pain hath skim'd (he brooks < 
And the coy fish rejects the skipping hook». 
. He shakes the boughs, that on the margin grow. 
Which o*er the stream a weaving forest throw ; 
When if an insect fall (his certain guide) 
He gently takes him from the whirling tide : 
Examities well his form with curious eyes. 
His gaud} vest, his wing-s, his horns, and size ; 
Then round his hook the chosen fur fie winds. 
And on the back a speckled leather binds ; 
So just the colours shine through ev'ry part. 
That Nature seems to live again in art. 

ar*fB B£sr MiiTubn to makb an art j filial 

TtY, NOT A PALMER. 

First hold your hook fast betwixt the fore*, 
^ger and* timmb of your left hand^ with the 
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back of the shank upwards, and the point towards 
your right hand; then take a strong small silk, 
of the colour most predominant in the fly yoa 
intend to make, wax it well with wax of the 
same colour and draw it between your finger 
and thumb to the end of the' shank, then whip 
it twice or thrice about the bare hook, which 
prevents its slipping, and the shank of the hook 
from cutting the gut: which being done take 
. your gut and draw it likewise between your finge 
and. thumb, holding ihe hook so fast as only to 
suffer it to pass by, till the end of the gut is 
near the middle of the shank of the book, op 
the inside of it : then whip the silk twice or 
thrice about both gut and hook, as hard as the 
strength of the silk will permit ; after that takfc 
the wings, which before you began to make your 
fly you had stripped oflF the stem for its wings, 
and proportional to it, and which lie with your 
oth^r materials by you, (as they always should 
before you begin) and place that side downwards 
which grew uppermost before, upon thd back 
of the hook, leaving so much only, to serve for 
the length of the wings of the point of the 
plume, laying it reversed from the end of the 
shank upwards, then whipyour silk twice or thrice 
about the root-end of the feather, gut^ and hook; 
which being done, clip off the root end of the 
feather close by the arming, and then whip the ' 
silk fast and firm about the*hook and gut till you 
come to the bend of it ; and then, if the gut 
goes beyond the bend of the hook, cut it ofl^, 
and make all fast; take then the dubbing which 
is 1o make the body of your fly, as much as yoo 
think will do, and holding it lightly with your 
hook, between the finger and thumb of your 
left band, take the silk with your right hand. 
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tod iwisting U between the finger and thtimb of 
that hand^ the dubbing will spin itself about the 
silki which, when it has dQQ.e, whip it about the 
armed hook, till you come to the setting on of 
the wing^: afterwards take the feather Tor the 
wings, divide it into two equal parts^ and turn 
them back towards the bend of the hooky the 
one on the one side, the other on the other side 
oiF the shank, holding them fast in that posture, 
between the fore-finger and thumb of your left 
hand ; which being done, warp them so down 
as to stand, and slope towards the bend of the 
hook ; and having warped up to the end of the 
sl^nk, hold the fly fast between the finger and ' 
thumb of your left hand, and then take the silk 
between those of your right, and where the 
warping ends, and pinch and nip it with your 
thumb*uail against your .finger, and strip away 
the remainder of your dubbing from the silk, 
which wax again, and then with the silli; which is 
newly waxed and bare, whip it once or twice 
about, make the wtngS' stand properly, then 
fasten and cut it oiF; aiier which, with the point 
of a needlie, raise up^ the dubbing gently from 
the warp, twitch off the superfluous hairs of 
your dubbing, leave the wings ef an equal length, 
for your fly will never »wim true) and the whole is' 
completed. 

In this manner you are to to make the May" 
JLy or green^dralUi and all other flies that are not 
palmers. The materials to make the green-drake 
are the following : Your hook musi be No. 5, 
and you must "bavethe white-grey feathers of a 
Hiallard for the wings, dyed yellow; the dubbing 
eamePs hair, bright bear's hair, yellow camlet, 
and the soft down that is combed from the bris* 
lies of a hog, well mixed together \ the body 

X 3 
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must be long, and ribbed about with green silk, 
or rather yellow, waxed with green wax^ and' 
three long hairs for his tail, from those off a 
sable's. 

Or, the May-fly may be dubbed after this me- 
thod. The body of seal's fur, or' yellow mohair, 
a little fox-cub down, and hog*s dawn, or light 
brown from a turkey carpet, mixed together, 
warp with green and yellow, pale yellow, or red 
cock's hackle under the wings, which are to be 
the same as in the other method of dubbing it. 

As I shall not mention the green-drake when I 
come to describe other flies taken in the month 
of May, I will here give you every particular 
ooncerning it. He comes on the water the twen* 
tieth of that month, and is taken all day long^ bnt 
best from tioo to four in the evening, and kills most 
Jish from the end of May to the ninth of June. 

» 

now TO DYE THE U ALL AMD'* S FEATBEB 

YELLOW. 

Take the root of a Barbary tree, and shave it, 
and put to it w.ody vissj with as much alum as t 
walnut, and boil your feathers in it with rain 
water, and they will be of a fine yellow ; or get 
a little weld and rocouy and boil your feathers with 
ihem^ and it will answer the same purpose^ 
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CHAP. III. 

The Names, and the best Manner of dubbing the 
different Artificial Flien, zchich are generally 
known, and will kill Fishes on any Water , from 
the beginning of March to the end of Sep* 
temb^r^ 

I SHALL begin fly-fishing with the month of 
March^ that bein^ soon enough to throw a ^y on 
the water ; nay, m some years is too soon, owing 
to the backwardness of the season. The incle- 
mency of the weather, before that time, renders 
the attempt not only unpleasant, but fruitless^ to 
endeavour to take fishes with the fly j and the risk 
la man runs of impairing his health, standing by 
die water-side before the weather is mild and tem- 
perate, forms an objection more strongly against 
It. Let the angler be ever so fond of fly-fi"sliing 
he will certainly have enough, perhaps a satiety, 
between the months of March and September; 
besides the mind of man is fond of variety, and 
the amusements of the field very pleasant and con- 
ducive to health ; for I myself am entirely of '1 e- 
rence's opinion, that — 

Ad prime in vita esse utiiep ut ceqiiid nimis, 

MARCH. 

THE PALMERS. 

1- The Dark Brozcn. j4. TiheThorn^ or Hawthorn 
^.TheGreeniVhirling Tree Fltj, 

Dun. 5. The Blue Dun. 

a. The Early Bright 6. The Liille Black Gnat. 

Br oxen. J 7. The late Bright Broun^ 
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1. Dubbed with the brown iiair off th£ shank 
of a brinded cow, and the grey feather of a drake 
for wings. 

2. Dubbed with the fur from the bottom of jt 
squirrel's taiJ, and the wings of the grey feather o# 
■a drake. Or, dubbed with squirrel's fur, mixed 
with about a sixth part of fine hog's down, the* 
wings of a pale orange colour, taken from the quiH 
feather off aruddy hen, the head to be fastened 
^ith ash- coloured silk, and a red unbarbed cock's 
hackle may be warped under the wing^, and a 
turn or two lower towards his tail. 

This is a very killing Jly, and is taken best late 
in the evening of a blustering warm day, 

3. Dubbed with the brown harr off a spaniel^ 
taken from behind the ear^ or with that off a red 
•cow's flank; the wings, the grey feather off a 
'wild drake. 

4. Dubbed with seal's fur, dyed a perfect black, 
mixed with a little Isatella'Colouvfid mohair, the 
body made small, and the wings off a brigbt 
mallard's feather. A killing Jly» 

5 Dubbed with the down combed from the 
cieck of a black greyhound, or the roots of ^ 
fox- cub's tail, mixed with a little blue violet 
worsted, upon a hook, the size No. 9, the wings 
off the pale part of a starling's feather. 

This Jit/ is a k tiling ^y, qnd is taken from eight 
to eleven^ and from one to three, 

6. Dubbed with blade mohair, gpon a hook 
the size No. 9, and the wings the lightest part off 
a starling's feather. 

7. Duobed with tlie hair off a cow, or calf'^ 
4iide, which has been dressed in skinner's lime- 
pit ; if you hold it between your eyes and the 
*«un| it wiH appear of a brig()t gold, or amber co- 
k>ur^ the wings off a feather of absowji Jieii. 
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APRIL, 

PALMERS^ 



4. The Yellozo Dun. 

5. The Horse-flesh Flj/. 
6/ The Smidi Bright 

Brown. 



1. The Dark Brown, 

2. Th4 Violet Fly. 

3. The Little Whirling 

Dun. 

1. Dubbed on a small hook, No 8 or 9, .witk 
browji seal's fur, or with brown spaniel's fur, that 
looks ruddy, by being exposed to the weather^ 
inixf^d with a little viokt camlet ; warp with yel- 
low silk, and the wings off a grey feather of a 
mallard. Kills lest from eight to eleven. 

2. Dubbed with dark violet stuff, and a little 
dun bear's hair mixed with it ; the wings off the 
grey feather of a mallard^ 

Kills very well from the sixth to the tenth ofthu 
month. 

3. Dubbed with fox-cub down, ash-coloured 
at the roots, next the skin ; ribbed about with 
yellow silk, the wings of a pale grey feather of a 
mallard. Or, dubbed with the same down, and 
a little ruddy brown mixed, warped with grey, or 
ruddy silk, a red hfi^ckle under the wings, which 
must be made from the feather of a land-rail, or 
ruddy brown chicken, whicti is better. 

This Jiy comes on the water the tuelfth of this 
monthy and is taken in the middle of th^ day^ and 
all the month through, and in blustering weather 
to the end of June. 

4. Dubbed with camels hair, and marten's yel- 
low fur, mix^d together j or with a small Quantity 
of pale yellow cruel, mixed with fox eub down 
from the tail, warped with yellow silk ^ and the 
wings of a pale starling's feather. 
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Thujiy is taken from eight to eleven, and from 
two to Jour. 

5. Pubbed with blue mohair, and with pink 
and red colour tammy mtxed^ a brown bead and 
itght-coloured wings. 

Thiifiy is taken oil the month two hours before 
enn^set titi twilight. 

6. Dubbed with spaniePs for, the wings the 
tightefit part off a stare's feather. ' 

Taken V4r^ i^ell in a bright day and cJ^ar 
mmttr, 

MAY. 

• PALMERS. 

TheMay-Ffy. 



5. The Gre^ Drake^ 

6. The Camlet' Fi^, 

7. The Cow.Dung Fty. 



1. The Dun Cut, 
S. , ne Stone Fly. 

3. The Black May-Fl^. 

4. The Little Yellow 

Matf^Fly. 

I. Dubbed with bear's hair, of a brownish co^ 
lour^ with a little bine and yellow mixed with it; 
the wings of a brown hen, and two horns at the 
head from the hairs of a squirrel's tail. Or, dub- 
bed with bear's cub for^ a little yellow and green 
cruel mixed with it^ warped with yellow^ or green; 
wings of a laod-raiL 

A great kilter in^ihe evening of a showery day. 

S. Dubbed with dun bear's hair, mixed with a 
little brown and yellow camlet, so placed that the 
fly may be more yellow on the belly and towards 
the tail, than any where else; plaee two or three 
hairs o# a black cat's beard on the top of the hook, 
in the arming it, in such a sbanner that they ooay 
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be turned up wben you warp on the dubbing 
and stand almoi^t upright, and start from the 
other, rib the body with yellow silk, and makr 
the wings very large off the dark grey feather^ of 
a mallard. The hook^ N6.3. 

This ts a very greui kilter, and eomew en the 
water about the middle of April, qnd continues till 
the end of June : it is generally used in swift 
streams, but if there is a good wind stirring it 
will be taken in the deeps; it is taken but indif^ 
ferently in the middle of the day, but excellentlu 
late and early. 

3. Dubbed with the Strands off a black ostrich's 
feather, ribbed with silver twist, anda black cock's 
hackle over all. 

A good killer, but not to be compared with the 
Green^drake or Stone^fiy^ 

4. Dubbed with yelK>w camlet, or yellow mar^ 
ten's fur, the wings off a mallard's feather dyed 
yellow. This fly is to be made very small^ but 
exactly in shape of the drake. 

5. Dubbed with whitish hog's down, mixed 
with black spaniel's fur^ ribbed with black silk : 
black cat's beard for the whisks of the tail, and 
the wings off the black grey feather of a mallard* 
O, dubbed with while ostrich's feather: the 
end of the body, towards the tail^ off peacock's 
herl, warping of ash-colour, with silver twist* 
and black hackle, and the wings a dark grey fea- 
ther of a mallard. 

A very killing fiy^ ef^eciaJly towards an evening, 
when the ^fishes are glutied with the green^drake. 

6. Dubbed with dark brown shining camlet^ 
ribbed over with very small green silk, and the 
wings off the double grey feather of a mallard. 

It will hill small Jishes^ and continues tUl ik4 
end of June. 
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7. Dubbed wiih light brown and yellow mixed 
or dirty lemon-coloured mohair^ with the / same 
coloured hackle under the wings, which may be 
either made of the feather off a land-rail^ or a dark 
grey feather of a mallard. 

The size of the hook. No. 7. 

Thisjltf is used in cold windy days. 



JUNE. 



THE PALMERS. 



1, The Ant'Fltj.. , . 

2. Purple Gold Palmer, 
3^ Th^LUtle Black Gnat. 



5. The Great Red Spin- 

ner 

6. The Small Red Spin. 



4. The Brown Palmer. . j her 

1. Dubbed with brown an^. red c^nilet mi^^ed'j 
the wii^ the, pale part off a starling's feather^ ' 

2. Dubbed with purple mohair, ribbed With i 
^Id twist, ai^d red cock's hackle over aTl". ', * ' • i 

3. Dubbed with the black strands •oSiti 6s- 
Irip^'s feaibc^r, upo])«al)ook, the size Ho79j^ -and 
the wings olBf the lightest part of a starlrng^s 
feather. ... , ".'*' ^ 

^ great killer after a shower of rain^ espeqidUu 
in an evening, ' / ' ', 

4. Dubbed with UgHt browri "seal's hair tir^er^ 
ped with ash-cojoured silk, and sl tti backtS 
over alK . ^ . - . ,. 

5. Dubbed with seal's fur dyed red, arid trown 
bear's hair mixed together, but there must* be 
bear's hair sufficient to make the body appear of 
a duljish red, ribbed with gold twist, the wings 
4>fFa siare's feather; and red cock*s hackle over 
4he dubbing. The hoot, No. 7. 
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This fly kills very well till the latter end of 
jiugust^Jram six o^clock till twilight, upon a dark'^ 
coloured water. 

6. Dabbed with the yellow of a spaniel, taken' 
from behind the ear, ribbed with gold twist, « 
red hackle over all, and the wings on a starling'iL 
feather. The hook, No. 8 or ft. 

Thisflj^ kids exactly at the same time the otht 
pinner does, but when the water is wery clemr* 

JULY. 



M. The Black Silxm 

Palmer. 
6. The July Dun. 



\. Th€ Baiter' Sly. 
It. The Orange Fly. 
f . The Wasp Fly. 
4. The Black Palmer. 

• 

1« Dabbed with the soft brown furroifa bad«» 
gfr't.skio^ warped with red silk, the wings off 
the dark grey feather of a mallard ; the head 
xDust be red* 

Thisjly is cas excdkni killer, and in some riven 
is taken in March and April. 

S. Dubbed with orange-cploiired wooI| th% 
wioffsoff the feather of a black-bird's wing. Or, 
dol£ed with raw orange silk, warped wim silk 
of the same cok)ur» rikjhed with goM twist, andi 
« black or red hackle over all. 

This Jly IS taken in June, when the May-fly {$ 
over, in hoi gloomy tfea^her, and till the end of 
this month. 

3. Dubbed with brown bear'€ hair, or the fur 
off a black cat's tail; ribbed with yellow silk; 
and the wings off the pale feather of a stare'f 
wing. • , 
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4. Dubbed with the herl off a copper-coloured 
peacock's feather, with a black colcik's hackle 
over it. 

5. Dabbed the saitie as the 'Black Patmer; 
ribbed with silver twist and'blaek hackle over all. 

'6. Dubbed with the do\vn off a 'water-mouse, 
mixed with blueish dyed seal's fur ; or/dolVbed 
with the fur off a mole, mi'xed with a little mar^ 
teiTs fur ; warped with ash-coloured silk ; th« 
wings off* the tealher of a blue pigeon's* wing. • 
The size of the hook, No. 9« 

ji good killer. 

• • • 

AUGUST. 

PALMERS. 



1. The 'Late :H'nt Fly j 4. The'tieirthTly. 
e. The Tern fly. \ 5. J>i« ^J^aie, Mlu^.^ 

3. The White Palmer* ( 6. The liar rvLofigL^. 



: 1. Dubbed wittithe^h^ir 6ff«'c6w"thati«irf 
abldckislf brown ;*wafp sbmered i«'forthetagt)f 
his tail, the wings off the feather of a iirowniiett. 
An excellad kilter. , , . ' 

:2. Dubbed with fhe ftrroff ali'at^Vrt^fc .of a 
fern colour: the winas oiPitdAlkTsh'dl^ey feather 
^ 6ff a ttiullard's. ' " -■^'•'^^^'•^ :. ^ 

3. Dubbed witKthe white^hefl'bff^a^acddt^ 
feather, and a while hacWe* overall."' 

4. Dubbed with the Wo4)l(i1^ au "agW black 
ewe, tnixed with some grey cohVhair ; uie wings 
off those of a starlitig s. 

5. Dubbed with very light blue for/ tUTxed 
with a little yellow marten's fur, and a bfeie 
hackle over ally the wings off the feather of 'k' 
blue pigeon. The hook, Jjfo.* 3. 
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^ A very killing fiy from ten in the morning till 
tJiYee in the evening. 

6. Dui>bed vvitb 4aikt5b heavViialr^ mixed - 
Witbalittld biiiewooiy a»di^fara!>wi»hfi«k)e o^c^ ' 
atL Or dubbed with lightish bear's b^ir^.ini^s^ed 
with a few hairs of light blue mohair, and alittfe 
fox^cub down, warped with light grey or pale 
blue silky and a dgti|ii8h'backie<over all; the head 
made large. The book. No. jf« 
« Taken chiefly ih a chudy windy day* . 
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1. The FeacQch'Had^e. \s:'neLate SflAfAr* , 

2. The Camel Brown. \ 4f. The Septemt^s JOufi^ 

1 . Dubbed with Peacock's ruddy lierl ; warpe^ 
with greeb siUt, find a red cock'a hackld aver a]U 

<2« Dubbed with the hair puUed o\Lt. of ther 
iime of an old wall; warped with. red silk, and 
ihe Wings off the dark grey ftsather of a mallard* 

5. Dubbed with, th^ fur off a bkwk. )^ad|;eK> 
skin, il)ixe(| with the softest yellow dowlq of a 
sanded hog^ and tlie wings off the feather off a 
dark grey mallard. 

4. Dubbed with the down off a mouse;- 
warped with sad ash-coloured silk ; and the 
wings off the dark-coloured feather of a stare's. 
The hook, No. 9- 

I have given the reader forty-seven of the best 
flies used in fly-fishings and what are generally 
known ; with the be&t method$ of dubbing them: 
and which, if he pays attention to, and makes 
his exceptions with judgment, he may in tim« 
become an excellent fiy^fisher. 

M 2 
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ji Aktiion frmm At fmrqf9mg IJU qf Flies, ihaiwHL 
MM^Mk U any fmt ^fE^kmd atut Wales, panics^ 
Imrly Tronl. 

I 



6. Dtu-kBroum» 

7. Earfy JMghi 999^9, 
a LaielSiio. 

p. Blttci Gnai. 
10. Yiliaw Dun. ' 
i I ^ Greai Whirling Dmt. 
13. Liiiie diUi^ 
IS. Dun Cut. 



14. May* fly. 
n. Grey Drake. 
\6. Camlet Fly. 
If. Cow^dung Fly. 
la. JJUliAttiFfy^ 
19- Badger Fty^ 
20. Femfh. 
2U Stone Fiy. 



• N. B. There are two Salman-JUiSf which are 
.the principal ones^ called the Dragon aod King^s^ 
Jiiher, about two i aches long, which may be 
made according to fancy ; but of the most 
gaudy feathers there are, especially the pea* 
cock 8y for they will rise at any. thing gaudy, and 
where they are plenty at Trout -flies. 

There are likewise two moths which I have 
omitted, great kiilers. about twilight in a sereoe 
evening; and the humble-bee^ a famous chub* 
killer, any time of the day. They are dubbed in 
the following manner : 

The irow/i-wolA-rthe wings off the feather of 
a brown owl; dubbed with light mohair^ with a 
dark grizzle cock's hackle for the legs ; and a 
red4iead. 

The o^Ai/e-moM— "dubbed with the white 
. strands of an ostrich's feather ; wings off the 
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feather of a white pigeqa^s wtqg: a white* 
hacjcle for the legs, and a bkok *bead. Thu 
books for bath| No* 9. . 

The humble-bee — dubbing with black $paniers 
fur; a black cock's hackle over that ; tlie*tag of 
the ta^l to be of a deep orange colour ; aud the 
wijigft off the fe^t^r ^f a^ocow's wiQg^ Th$ 
hook, No^ 9. 

W bep artful flies tbe aiider wouM prepa(r^ 
11)19 task of all deserrci nis utiapst care : 
Nor Yerse dr prose can ever teach lifirt ^ell - - 
Wbat 1llll•ter»olllv^ kqpw^ and practica;taU« 
Yet tluta^at tortte I ys^ture to 8upp(|rt» 
Nabm b^ foSow^d, best secures the sp^xt. , ^ v 
Of flies the kinds, their seaspns, and their breed, . 
Their shapes, their hue, with nice observan(^e heed': 
Which most the Trout admires, and tvhet^ obtai^'ft 
Experience best will teach you, or some friend : 
For sevef-al kinds must evVy month supply. 
So great's bis passion ^r variety: , . 

Nay, if new species on the streams you find, ^ 

Try— you'll acknowledge totnbe amply kind. 

I4crs£s Baow^s* 



CHAP. IV. 

E list of flies which I hav^ given tl^e angler, 
he may depend are the standard for artiliqi4 
fly-fishiDg; but as I am willipg to give \k\xck af 
much scope as possible, Iq enable hipii to be- 
come. an adept m this pka^ant and ingenious 
recreation, I here present him with a second 
list, which he must make use of a^b^' experi- 
ence in ardficiaJ fly-iiriiipg increase ; aiid ( 
dare affirm, that if h^ makes a judicious applica- 
tion of this and the Ibniier list, ai^d observe^ 
ihe rolei laid dKMn iot tb^ w^tjuer; piop^r for 

MS 
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this sport;, he vvill never go. home with, an empty 
]?a»nief. 

TllS BED FZT, 

Cbmes on about the middle of February, and 
continues till the end of Marck : its wmgs are 
made artificially, of a dark drake's -feather ; tile 
body of the red part of squirrel's fur, with the 
red hackle of a cock, wrapped twice or thrice 
under the but of the wing ; has four win^, 
and generally flutters upqn the surfaoe of cbe 
water, which tempts the fishes, and makes tliem 
take it the more eager. The size of the hook, 
No. 6. 

TflE SLVS DUn TLTy , 

Comes on the beginning of March, and con- 
tinues to the middle of April ; its wings are 
Tnade of a feather out of the starling's wing, or 
the blue feathers that grow under the wing of a 
duck widgeon ; the' body is made of the blue 
fur off a fox, or the blue part of a squirrel's fur, 
mixed with a fittle' yiellow mohair, and a fine 
blue cock's hackle wrapped over the body, in 
imitation of the legs: a3 it swims down the 
Hvater, its wings stand upright on its back; its 
tail forked, and of the same color of its witigs. 
It appear* on the water dbout ten o'clock ui the 
fbrenoon, and continues till about three in- the 
afternooti $ but the principal time of the day 
h from tweke till two ; the flies then come 
down in ^reat quantities^ and «re always more 
plentiful m dark, cold, glbomy*dfiys, than in 
bright sun-shiny weather, Yt3iar'fnortdng9fi»h4 
ing, till lAe flies come on, should hi tokh iKe worm 
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or mbuiow* TJhe size oflht- hook this fly is made 
on, is No»7; but if the water is very low aud 
fine, iio.%. 

TliS BBOJrjf FLT^ OR DUN DRAKE, 

Comes on about the middle of March^ and ^ 
Qontiaues till the latter end of April ; its wibgs 
are made off the feather of the pneasant's wing 
which is fuU of fine shade, and exactly resem- 
Ijiles the wing of the fly ; the body is made of 
the bright .part of hare s fur, mixed with a little 
of tke red part of squirrel's fur, ribbed with 
jrdlow silk, and a piurtridge's hackle wrapt 
over twice or thrice under the but of the wing : 
as it swims down the water,, its win^s stand 
upright upon its back, its tail is forked, and 
the color of its wing : it comes upon the water 
^bout eleven o'clock, and continues on till two, 
appearing on the water in shoals, or greaf 
quantities; in dark gloomy days, at the ap* 
proach of the least gleam of sun, it is amazing 
tp see, ill a moment's time, the surface of the 
vrater ali¥M>st , covered with ten thousands o^ 
these pretty little flying insects, and the fishes 
jising and spotting at tbemi insomuch that you 
would think the« whole river was alive ; it is 
ft pleasing sight to the angler, and affords hiqi 

5 reat diversion ; in this manner they appear on 
le water every successive day, till the end of 
their duration. The blue dun, and the brbwn| 
are both on at the same time ; the bluest ar§ 
most plentiful in cold aiid dark days, aud the ^ 
hrowns in war^n and gloomy davs, though XK 
have often seen blues, Wowns, ana granams, on 
at the same timet when tbey bave, refused tbe 
othef \y{p sortfl^ aa^ have i^ken the browo^ 
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only : there eannot be too much said in com- 
itietidation of this fly, both for its duration^ and 
the sport it afibt-ds the angler : The inze ef the 
hook it is made oq^ is Nd» @. 

• *" • • 

Cbiiiie? OA about the beginijring^ of Apvii, if 
tshe weather is wariao, 'b^ng a yeirj teadiar fly^ 
and canHoi ^ndti|re t^ i^»o)d; When they first 
appear <¥ith0trater5 t^ey'dosQiQ gveat quao- 
titieSy in bright morningSy yem may begio to 
fish with the]p.fraiiu.sx^.o'plock in tne merniag 
till eleven ; then you wiR find the bvowns ooiii< 
on, whkh jpo,.mnst .use, as the fish wiM not 
touch the g^nams ^s feng as the browns con* 
tinue; about five o'clock in the evening you 
m^y use the,granam3 ag^in with suceese^ tbil 
browns having then totarhr (disappeared for dial 
day. The granam-fly is a fonr winged fly : as 
it swims down the water its wings lie flat «>a itsi 
backy it has a small bunch of eggs, of a gMmi 
colour, which gives it the name ot die Gremir4ail 
Jbf\ as soon as it lights on the water^ it drops 
its eggs; it is of short durationj^ Xiot tasting 
above a tveek, and then totidiy disappears for 
that year. The winss are made from a feather 
6ut of the wing of a partridge or pheasaat, 
y^hich is shaded like the wing of a fly ; the 
body is made of the fur from a harm's ftMse, or 
ear, and a gri^szled hackle of a cook w<sttpl 
under the but of the wfngs. The ho6k, N^. 8, 

C6mes on About the' twenlfetH' of April, if 
{he weather is wariB; aud cooiimm sm aWm 
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41 fortnight : they are bred in beds of grave) bjr 
the water-side, where yon may find^them in 
banches engendering^to prepare for thdr pro- 
daccion the next year : in cold njttA stormy 
days they hide thenUelves in th^ gravely not 
being able to endure cold. Yon may fish with 
it from snn-me ttU sun-^t ; bein^ a vefy kiH* 
ing fly, too much* cannot be said m'its praise. 
The wings are made from a woodcock's featbefi 
ont of the bat of tlie Wing | the body of lead^ 
coloured silk, with af bhttrk cock*! backk? wrapi 
twice or thrice under the winsa* Tk»Jtf cmm* 
not be made ioofine^ The hook^ No. 8 or 9* 

Comes on about the beginniog of May, add 
continues on about a fortnight, sod is to be 
£sbed with after hot sun-shiny momingt; if 
winds and douds' appear, they then grow weak 
for want of tlie sun, and fkll upon the winters in 
great quantities. The wings are made from^ 
feather out of m jky's wing, the body of an 
ostrich's feather, which is preferable to the 
plover's and fine black cock's nackle wrapt oyer 
the body. It is a very kitlingjly in smMhrookL 
Tlie hook, No. 7. 

TME tlTT,tE JMOJfmnLVM JFIY, 

Coi^es on about the seventh of May, and 
continues on till the middle of June. In cold 
stormy days they come down the waters In great 
quantities, but in warm days there are but few 
to be seen. As it swims down the water, its 
wings stand upright on its back; its tail is 
forked; and the coTouJr of its wing : it is a ncftt 
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c^ioutt %,! ^^d c^npt he maxie top fiae ; it is 
to be fisbc^ *>vuti fixxm, ^)>out eleven a^ciock ia 
tberforenoon.liU.tbre^ in.tlie afieruoop* When 
these ftie».are sa^ ibe^ fishes r^fjide; e.very other 
•or4:;i. and ta)^^ :t)^e ooiyi ey;^r7 a^rt of fish 
besQg food of tb^i».. .Ti^.jKViQgs ai)e miade from, 
a €ori^|)apt'9 -feat&er that gfows« under the 
win^ or afffth^ feather of a dark-blue hen, that 
|^ow« Q9 th^^bod^^ under tb^ wjqgs ; the hcnif 
idimd4e of »f^t^r*-ra{^fmr, ribbed wit|x yeUow: 
sU^»f^i^ axi^^ty* blu^ h^9M^ of. a.Qac)^,wi3j^l^ 
over tb^vMfc/, T5be Ifoy^, Nc^.«vo^ 9^ 3 

: Cona«srp»,^put. |thfjf twptietb^of^May, «'>rid 
cbi?tii>u^ c^ tij|:abaui»;tbe t^p^. 04:,. twelfth of, 
Jmcr Ui^.a. foiir-wjiiig^d fly"; as, it swims 
dowi^.tb?; : WfO^r iti^ffio^, V^S^t QivUs back* 
TM^.\Wffl^ are. Pji^ i^|tttr« 9, ^c^noV . xxK:k.V 
hj^le^.aod tha In^dy of xdartin s. , fur>. takeiv^ 
ffppitthevspQ)^ . ui^der t^ Jaw;s,, wlMcki^ a 'iLae. 
yellow,; # u Que of thfi^J&es that wepatfi.tk^! 
JiA-iQ look for iljL^'Mff^yT^ or Qrtemmake^ Thcu 

TJTJB O^jr, ^5ff, WOODCOCK^ CAKSON9 OA BOWTf* 

! Comesron about the siKteanth.of May, aod 
cpntinoes on ti-Il about a week in Jwe : it is to 
be found on the buta of trees, with, its head al- 
ways . do wnwards^i which gives it the name of 
the Dawa-hill-fly.* It is. bred in oak-apples, 

• Vide dMdriptipa of, tUi* fifj psrt Ut» linger Nataml KI7 
iisbinj|;« 
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and is"the 4>est of all flies for bobbing^at the 
.bush'ini the natbttll way.^ and a gooci fly for th«i 
dab-line,' vrlien'iim^ «frfci6ciaHy. Ttie wtnga 
are made frbm a feather out or the wing of a 
partridge or woodteek, the bedy with a bittern'i 
featlier, and the he-ad with a little of the browri 
..part of hare'g fur. •The hodk, N0.7. ' 

N. B. Some dub it with ' black wool and Isa- 
bella-cofoured 'mohair', and "bright" brownisb 
1)ear^« hair, Warped on with yellow silk, but the! 
head of an a^h cblour'; otbers dub itifritbaii 
orange taw h^y and black 'j^oun^d^ and Otfaefs 
. with l>lackisl> wpol and gola twist ; the iivSig% 
off the bro w|| p^rWOf a ipa^Iard'i ifeatb^r, . 

./ ■ ' ' ^ ■'> ».•' ; • . -.' • • i,/.rf- ,•-• » J 
^ ^BE SttohH tLY, - ' ^ ** 

Come^oO' ibdliVtlie sasi^-thiie^alMiMKLCannon* 
JljFy w4 conJU9ii^s ,o.n tj 11 the latter end of J^jy. 
ThfijT'ii^e igeu^ra)ly loqn^ in mo]Bving grass ; \x 
jM'Of . tbje .c^eaip^Uar kind, has dusky Swings oiP|a 
dark! bro\yn colour, wi^h fin^ clear' i)lue ^ings 
under tbein,' which' itmake^ us^ of ih its flight : 
it is in. greatest perfection in June: and for (be 
4ime that ik^contioaes on the wat^r, is a most 
excelicnt^kiUer in rivers -pr brooks, ' Th^reare 
^hreesorts.of then>; the one 1 have described : 
ihere.is another with a dull red wing: arid |i 
third .with a dark h^tie wing, all of which the 
jish take v^ry well, but the preference must be 
given ' to the red sort : it is to be. fished with 
any time of the day, from sun-rise to stfn-set. 
The wings are made of a red cock's hackle, with 
a black nstup/tbe 'middle ; ihet- body with a 
peacock's herl. The hook, No. 6, if for a river ; 
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^ but if foi" a dead, heavy, running brook, the il/ 
must be made larger, as on No* 4 or J. 

TffE ont rLTf 

Comes on the latter enil of May, and con- 
tinues on till the latter end of June. It is a 
four-winged fly, generally flutters along the 
surface of the water, and is what fishes are r^ 
markably Tond of; you may fish for it success- 
. fully after the May-fly is gone, from four d*clock 
in the morning till about seven in the evening, 
at which tim^.the sky-blue comes on, then 
diange it for the skj-blue, Tlie wings of the 
Orl-'fly are itnade with a dark grizzle cock's 
hackle, and the body of peacock's her]» worked 
with dark red silk. , The hook. No. 6, 



'. Comes on about th^ 6ame time as the orU 
fly, and continues on till the middle of July. 
It is a neat, curious, and beautiful fly; its winn 
are transparent^ stand upright u{>on its back, 
and are of a fine blue colour, its body is of a 
pale yellow, its tail forked, and the colour of 
Its wings ; it is a fly the fishes take extremely 
well from seven oVlock in the evening till son*- 
set. 'ihe wings are made from tbeli^ht blue 
feather of a ben ; the body is made with ^ale 
yellow mohair, mixed with light blue fur, and 
ribbed with a fine cock's haclle, dyed yellow. 
The hook. No. 8. 



TUB CJDISS FLY. 

Comes on about the tenth of June; it is a large 
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four-winged fly, of a buff Golouri and its bpdy 

the same colour of its wings : it continues on the 

water till about the middle of July ; it is bred 

from the cod-bait, a curious little m^ect : while 

in the state of a grub it is greatly to be admired^ 

the outside husk that it lives in, being ctiriously 

wrought with gravel *or sand : this fly is taken 

best at the clearing of the water, though I think 

him a fly worth the least notice of any in the car 

talogue, there being many sorts far preferable to 

It. The wings are made from a feather taken 

from a buff-coloured hen ; the body is made of 

buff-coloured mohair, and the legs of a pale yel* 

low hackle. The hook, No.^6.' 

THE DLVE CXAT, 

f 

I 

Comes on the water about the same lime m 
the spinners (vide list, the first under June) and 
continues on about a fortnight :- if ttie water is 
low and fine the fishe^ take them very well, and 
as long as they remain oii t\ie water. The wings 
<tf this gnat are made of a small palie blue cock's 
hackle, and the body with light olue for, mixed 
with a little yellow mohair. The hook, No, 8 or ©• 

TBB LARGE BED ANT-FLY, 

Comes on about the middle of June, if hot 
md sultry weather, and continues on until about 
Ae 15th or 16th of July, appearing mostly in 
hot, dose, gloomy days : it is to be fished with 
from about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, till 
about six in the evening ; then make use of the 
evening fites described before. The ant-flies, 
when in perfection, are great killers^ and alt sorts 

N 
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ctf fishes that rise at flies, are very fond of them ' 
and you may take fish with them in dead heavv 
waters, as wejl as in streams. The wings of thi^ 
fly are made from a feather out of a start's wine 
and the body of peacock's herl, made pretty large 
at the tail, and fine towards the wing, with a fine 
ginger- colbured cock's hackle wrfpt twice or 
thnce under the but of the wings. The hook 



No. 8. 



THE LAnOB BLACK ANT-FLT, 

- Comes on at the same time with Ihe red, and 
IS to be fished with at the same time, and after the 
same manner. The wings of this fly are made 
with the hghtest sky.b;„e feather you can cet 
and with the greatest gloss j but it is difficult to 
find any that can come up to the glossiness of the 
natural wings, except the thistle, which makes 
hem the best of any thing I knovl of, butTs no 
lashng; the body ,s made with a blaJk o t ch's 
feather, and a black cock's hackle wrapt under 
the but of the wmgs ; it is to be made in the 
same form as the redone. The hook, No.?. 

TBB WELSBMAN^S BUTTOX. OR BAZZE FZr, 

Comes on about the latter end of Julv anrf 
contmues on about nine-davs- it i, L 'f '^' f. 
a round button, from which' ij der v ? iu'name' 
It has four wmgs, the uppermost husky and hTr!. 
the undermost of a fiAe blue colour ,% i 
transparent; it is to be found on taX Je / or 
fern : it is an excellent fly for bobbing at the bush 
or dub hue J but is raiher difficult to tml.' 
account of its shape and form • .U • ' °" 
made from the rJkJJZ'X^^I^ Z 
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^ump or tail of a partridge; the body is made 
with a peacock's herl, and an ostrich's feather 
mixed^ and the legs of a fine black cock's hackle. 
The hook, No. .7. 

TBB LITTLE RED AlfD BLACK ANT-FLIES, 

Come on about the tenth or twelfth of Aii- 
^ust^ are to be seen in warm gloomy days, till 
the latter end of September ; to be fished with 
from about twelve o'clock, till four in the even- 
ing, and are to be made in the same form as the 
\^xg% ones, and with the same materials, but very 
iimalL The hook, No. 9. 

TBE LITTLE WHIRLING BLUE, 

, Comes on about the tenth or twelfth of Au- 
gust, and continues on about three weeks ; as it 
fiwims down the water, its wings stand upright 
on its back; it has a forked tail, the colour ofits 
wings; it is to be fished with from eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon, till three in the afternoon. The 
wings are made from a feather out of the wings of 
a starling; the 'body is made with spaniel's fur. 
mixed with a little yellow, and a fine red hackle 
over the body. The hook. No. 8. 

THE LITTLE PALE BLUE) 

Comes on about the same time as the Whirl- 
ing blue, and continues on till about the latter, 
end of September ; as it swims down the wafer, 
its wings stand upright on its back ; it has a. 
forked tail, and the colour of its wings ; it is a 
jieat, curious, little fly, and what the grayriivga 
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arc very fond of: it is to be fished with from 
about ten o'clock in the morning, till three in 
the afternoon, and generally affords the angler 
great diversion. The wings are made from a 
feather off the sea-swallow : the body is made 
of the lightest blue fur you can get, mixed 
with a very littl<: yellow mohair, with a fine pak 
blue hackle wrapt over the body. The hook, 
No. 8^ 

THJS wjLtow rtv. 

Comes on about the beginning o( Septemrber, 
and continues on till the latter end of October: 
it is a four-winged fly, and generally flutters 
upon the surface of the water: it is to be fished 
with in cold stormy days, being then most 
plentiful on the water; but in warm gloomy 
days make use of the pale-blue. The wings 
are made of a blue erizzled cock's hackle, and 
the body of the blue part of squirrers fur, 
mixed with a little yellow mohair. The hook^ 
No. 7. 

The three last-mentioned flies conclude the 
season for^-Jishin^i From the middle of Ms^ 
till August, you will find great variety of flies 
and gnats upon the water every day, so that you 
must observe it as a general rule to fish with the 
first fly that comes on in the morning ; that fly 
being the first which is on the water on the day 
that is first mentioned in every month, and then 
you will see the other flies and goats, coming 
^own every day in regular succession, every suc- 
ceeding day till August. The great number of 
ities and insects that are on the water, all the 
Jiot summer's months, and the great variety of 
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food that fishes have, both at top and bottom, 
makes them very nice, and more difficult to be 
taken, than in the spring or in the autumn ; the 
.great number of flies and insects which are on 
the water all the summer months, totally disap- 
pear about the middle of August, so that your 
diversion is as certain with the three autumnal 
Jiies, viz, the Little Whirling Blue, the Pale 
Blue, and the Willow-fly, as with the three spring » 
Jlies, which are the Red- fly, the Blue Dun, and 
the Brown. In these two seasons of the year, 
if the weather is favourable, and the water tn 
order, you will find your sport more certain and 
regular than in the hotter months. This last list 
of flies may be deemed the standard of artificial 
Jly-jfishing ; they are the ingenious Bowlker's, of 
Ludlow, in Shropshire. For their excellency they 
are not to be equalled. They will kill fish in 
any county of England and Wales, and are what 
I call tke angler* s treasure. Their names are uni- 
versally known : as for the flies called Loc/iaber's 
Golden Sooty*Si &c. &c. which are to be met with 
in a late publication, they are not sufficiently 
.known to be of genera) use. 

Not only those flies that are most useful in 
the recreation of angling, but myriads more 
come under the angler's observation, when in 
pursuit of his pastime, which will not only All 
his mind with wonder and admiration, at the in*^ 
comprehensible works of Nature, but like- 
wise make him praise that Almighty; Power, 
from vyhom both himself and them derive their 
being. 

Tiiere is so beautiful a passage a-propas to this 
subject, in Mr. Thomson's Summer, that i think 
the insertion of .some part of it, must prove ac- 
ceptable to the informed and pious niimd :. 

:n 3 
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Nor shall the muse disdain 



To let the little lively summer-race 
Live in her lay* and flatter thro' her sons^ 
Not mean, tho' simple; to the sun all>*<C 
Prom him they draw their animating fire. 

Waked by h is wamier ra}^ the reptile young 
Ccune wing'd abroad, by the light air upborne, 
Xlghter and full of soul. From evVy chink 
And secret corner, where thty slept away 
Their wintry storms, or rising from their tomb» 
To higher Irle, by myriads forth at once, \ 
Swarming they 4)our* of all the varied hues . 
Their beauty -beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand forms, ten thousand different tribes. 
People the blaze. To sunny waters some 
By ratal instinct fly, where on the pool 
They sportive wheel ; or falling down the stream* 
Are snatch'd immediate by the quick -ey'd trout 
Or darting salmon. Thro* the green-wood glade 
Some love to stray, there lodged, amut*d, and fed. 
In the fresh leaf: luxurious, others maki^ 
The meads their choice, and visit cv ry flow'-r 
And ev'ry latent herb, for the sweet task 
To propagate their kinds, and where to warp. 
In what soft beds, their young, yet undisclosed. 
Employs their tender care ; some to the house. 
The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight. 
Sip round the pail, or taste the curdiing'^rheese: 
Ott, inadvertant from the milky ^tream 
They meet their fate, or weltVing in the bowl, 
AVith powVless wings around them warp'd, expire. 

Resounds the living surface of the ground ^ 
Nor undelightful is the ceaseless hum 
To him who muses through the woods at'DOon^ 
Or drowsy shepherd as he lies reclined, 
with half-shut eyes, beneath the floating shade, 
Of willows grey, close crowding ^oSer the brook. 

Gradual from these what numerous kinds descend, 
ISyading een the microscopic eye I 
Full nature swarms with life, one wondrous mass 
Of animals, or atoms organTz*d, 
Waiting the vital breath, when parent-heav'a 
Shall bid his spirit blow. 
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I^et no f)resum'mg impious raiier tax 
Creative wisdom> as if aught was fortn*d 
In vain, or not for admirable ends : 
Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Succeeds the narrow vision of her mind ? 



^ CHAP. V, 

TThe hest Rules for Artificial Fly-^jfishing^ 

It 18 the best fishing in a river somewhat dis* 
turded with r&in, or in a cloudy day, when 
the waters are moved with a gentle breeze: the 
south and west winds are the besf: and if iht 
i^vind blows high, yet not so but that you may 
•conveniently guide your tackle, the fishes will rise 
in the still deeps ; but if there is little wind stir-' 
ring, the best anp(ling is in swift streams. 

in casting your line do it always before yon, 
and in such a manner that the fly may fall first 
on the water, and as little of your line with it as 
•possible, but if the wind is high, you will then 
be forced to drown a good part of it, that you may 
Iceep the fly on the water ; and endeavour, as 
much as you can, to have the wind -at your back, 
and the sun in your face ; but the winding of the 
river will frequently render that impracticable. 

When you throw yoinr line, Wave the rod in a 
-small circumference round your head, and never 
make a return of it before it has had its fall scope, 
for if you do tlie fly will snap off. 

Although when you angle the day is cloudy 
and windy, and the water thick, you must keep 
the fly in continual motion^ otherwise the fishes 
«will discern the deceit. 
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•* Upon the curling surface, let it glide, 
*< With nat'ral motion from your hand supply*d, 
" Against the stream now gently let it play, 
** Now in the rapid eddy Hoat away." 

Let the line be twice as long as the rod, unless 
the river is encumbered with wood : and alwa}^ 
stand as far off the bank as the length of your 
line will permit, when you cast the fly to the 
contrary side; but if the wind blows so that you 
must throw your line on the same side you are 
on, stand on the very brink of the. river, and cast 
your fly at the utmost length of the rod and line, 
;Up or down the stream as the wind serves. 

You must have a quick sharp eye, and active 
"hand, to strike directly a fish rises : or else, find- 
ing the mistake, he will throw out the hook . 

Small light- coJoured Jlies are for clear watei» 
and clear atmospheres ; large dark-coloured^ies 
when vice versa. 

When, after rain, the water becomes browQ« 
i^h, an orange-coloured^y is taken greedily. 

When fishes rise at the fly very otfen and yet 
never take it, you may conclude that it is not 
what they like : therefore change it for the one 
they do. 

When you see a fish risfe, throw your fly over 
him, and draw it gently over the place where be 
rose ; and if it is a proper fly for the season, and 
you cast it with a nicety, the fish is your own. 

When you angle in slow- running rivers, or 
-still places, with an artificial Jiy^ cast it acroM 
the water, and let it sink a little in the water, 
and then draw it gently over to you again, letting 
the current carry it slowly down: this is the 
best way for slow waters; but for quick ones 
your fly oj^ust always swim on the top, under the 
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continual inspection of your eyes, which ought^ 
Cor this kind of angling, to bie as sharp as the 
basilisk's. 

Itis^agood plan to always carry some dub- 
bing, gut, I^ooks, anid silk, out with you in a 
small pocket-book, that you may be able always 
to imitate any fly you see the fish rise at more than 
others, 

- The lighter your flits fall on the water the .bet* 
ter; this you will not accomplish by strength, 
but by practice, always raising your rod by de- 
grees, after you have maide your cast A young 
angler should never use more than one fly on the 
stretcher at first, but when he can thnnv out 
pretty well, he may add to the stretcher one or 
more droppers, observing always to let them be 
on^ yard asunder* 

I shall now conclude these rules by giving the 
reader a passage relating to artificial fiy-fishing^ 
^wlth the alteration only of two or three mono- 
syllables) from Ihe Spring of that elegant and na« 
tural descriptive poet, Mr. Thomson, wliich can- 
not fail of contributing as well to his amusement, 
as instruction: 

Soon as the first foul torrent of the brooks, 
Sweird with the vernal rains, is ebb'd away. 
And, whit'njngy down their mossy tincturd stream 
Descends the billowy foam, then is the time. 
While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile* 
To tempt the trout. The welKdissembl'd fly» 
. To rod fine tap'ring, with elastic spring, 
Snatch'd from the hoary steed the floating line* 
And all thy slender waf rv stores prepare ; 
But let not on thy hook the tortur'd worm. 
Convulsive twist in agonizing folds. 
Which, by rapacious hunger swallowed deep« 
Gives, as vou tear it from the bleeding breast 
Of the weak helpless uncomplaining wretch. 
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Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand. 

When with his lively ray the potent sun 

Has pierced the streams, and rous'dthe finny race. 

Then, issuing cheerful to thy sport repair; 

Chief should the weitern breezes curling play. 

And light o'er ether bear the shadowy clouds. 

High to (heir fount, this day, amid the hills 

And woodlands warbling round, trace upthebrooksj 

Then next pursue their rocky channel'd maze 

Down to the river in whose ample wave 

Their^iittle naiads love to sport at large. 

Just in the dubious point, where with the pool 

Is mix'dthe trembling stream, or where it boil* j 

Around the stone, or from the hollow bank 

Reverted plays in undulating flow. 

There throw, nice judging«.the delusive fly* 

And as you lead it round in artful curve. 

With eye aftentive mark the springing game. 

Straight as above the surface or the flood 

They wanton rise, or ur^ed by hunger leap, i 

Then fix with gentle twitch the barbed hook: I 

Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank. 

And to the slielving shore slow dragging some^ 

With various hand, proportion'd to their forcp« 

Jf yet too young, and easily deceiv'd, 

A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod, ' 

Him, piteous of his youth, and the snort space 

He has enjoy'd the vital light of heav'n. 

Soft disengage, and back into the stream 

The speckled captive throw ; but should you lure 

From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 

Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook. 

Behoves you then to ply your finest art : 

Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly. 

And oft attempts ?to seize it, but as oft 

The dimpl'd water speaks his jealous fear : 

At last, while ;haply over the shaded sun 

Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the death 

With sullen plunge : at once he darts along. 

Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthen'd line. 

Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed. 

The cavern'd bank, hit old secure ab(»de; 

And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool, 

.Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand, 

Oi'hat feels him still, yet to his furious course 
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Give way, you, now retiring, following now 
Across tiie stream, exhaust his idle rage. 
Till Boating broad upon his breathless side. 
And to his fate abandoned, to the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize. 



CHAP* VI. 



* Of the principal Rivers in England, and 
particularly of the Thames* 

The rivers in England are ssnd hy Dr. Hei/lin, 
(o be three hundred and twenty-five, though 
others increase their number to four hundred and 
fifty* It would be superfluous here to treat parr 
ticularly of their diversities, their situations, their 
distance and remoteness from each other, their 
oiearness or vicinity to the sea, the qualities of 
their water, and the various species of fish they 
contain. Th6se that have a itiore immediate irv- 
tercourse with the sea, partake of its influencet, 
and have the same vicissitudes, the same fluxes 
and jrcfiuxesSj^ the same salt water, and the same 
sort of fish which frequent those seas where they 
<]isembogue themselves. The mouth of rivers 
are too deep to be fathomed by the cordage of a 
line : hut more intaaid and farther distant from 
the common receptacle of waters, the .rivers arc 
niost proper for the angler's diversion. 

The J>rincipal rivers in England, . .at«, the 
Thames, Severn, Trent, Tyne, Tweed, Medway, 
Tees^ Dove, lais, Tarfie, Willcy, Avon, Left, 

* The angler must observe, that the names of Wye, Aron, 
Ouse, Stone, and some others, are common to many rivers in 
England, as that of Dulas is to numbers in Wales. 
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Trevcl, Lon, Nen, Welland, Darvent^ Calderj 
Wharfs Nid, Don» Swale, Hull, Ouse, and Are. 
The rivers in Wales are reckoned above two 
hundred, the principal of which are ?the Dee, 
Wye, Conwy, Tivy, Chedlayday, Cluid, Usk, 
Tovy, Taff, and Dovy. Several rivers in England 
run under ground and then rise again, as a branch 
of theMeciway in Kent; the Mole in Surry; 
Hans in Staffordshire ; the Kttle rivers Allen in 
Denbighshire, and Deverel in Wiltshire ; the ri- 
• ver Recall hides itself under-ground, near Elmsley 
in the North-Riding of Yorkshire; atAshwen 
in Bedfordshire, rise so many sources of. springs 
that they soon drive a mill ; at Chedder, near 
Axbridge in Somersetshire, is a spring that drives 
twelve mills in a quarter of a mile. In the midst 
of the river Nen, south of Peterborough in North- 
amptonshire, is a deep gulf, called Medeswell, 
so cold, that in summer, no swimmer is able to 
endure it, yet is not frozen in the winter^ 

I shall now give the angler the names of the 
rivers in our Counties. 

Bedfordshire. The Ouse navigable to Bedford, 
and divides the county into two parts ; the Ivel, 
Lea, and other smaller streams. 

Berkshire. The Thames, Isis, Kennet, Loddon, 
and the Lamboume ; the latter, contrary to all 
others, is always the highest in summer, aud 
lowest when winter approaches. 

Buckinghamshire. The Thames^ Ouse, Coln^ 
Wickam, Amersham, Isis, Tame, and Loddon. 

Cambridgeshire. The Ouse, Cam, Welney, 
and Neve« 

Cheshire. Principal rivers; the Mersey, Dce^ 
Weelock, Croke, Dan, Fulbrook^ Wever, Goyte, 
Boiling, and Rmgay. . 
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)rnwall. The Tamer, Comer, Loo, Camel, 
1, Fovvey, Haile, and Liver, 
imberland. Principal rivers; the Eden, AId, 
Petterel, Cande, Derwent, Cocker, Duddon^ 
ti, Esk, VViza, and Tyne. 
jrbyshire. Principal rivers ; the Derwent, 
t, Wye, Erish, Crawlock, Dove, Compton, 
ler, Ibber, and Nore. 

jvonshire. The Tame, Exe, Plym, Tor- 
Taw, Yalm, Otter, Oke, Dark, Tavy, Aven, 
;, Calme, Tei^ne, Ax and Loman. 
>rsetshire. The most considerable rivers 
[je Froom, Brit, Piddle, Stour,and Liddon, 
arham. The principal' rivers are the Tees, 
, Were, Tame, Lune, Durwent, Gaunless, 
5kern. 

sex. The principal rivers are the Thames, 
i VV^ater, Stour, Coin, Lea, Crouch, Chel- 
and Roding, • 

oucestershire. The Severn, Wye, Coin, 
a, Stroud, eminent for dveiug scarlet ; Isis, 
IS, Fromes, Siviliate, fcaron, Windrush, 
idole, Leden, Lathe, Isbourne, Cbilt, Badg^ 
1, Evelm, Berkley, and Trim, 
impshire. Its principal rivers are the 
g, or Aire, the Tecs, or Test, Anton, AVon, 
r, Wey, Loddon, and Auborn. 
?refordshire. Its rivers are the Wye, Lugg^ 
now. Arrow, Frome, Doir, Leddon and 

?rtfordshire. The principal rivers are the 
Coin, Stort, Gade, Bean, Tame, Ribb, an^ 
S^ew River, which applies London with 

• 

intingdonshire. The principal rivers arft 
)use, Nen, and Cam, with some si^allef 
US. 
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Kent. Its rivers are the Thames, Medway, 
Stour, Rother, Darent, Tun, Ravensbourne, and 
Wantsheim. 

Lancashire. Its principal rivers are the Dud- 
don, Crake, Leven, Winster, Lon, or Lune, 
Wyer, Calder, Hodder, Wenning, Ribblc, 
Douglass, Yarrow, Darent, Trevell, Roch, Alt, 
Tame, Medlock, and Irk. 

Leicestershire. Its chief rivers are the Stour, 
Welland, Wreck, Avon, Anger, Swift, Seme, 
and the JEye. 

Lincolnshire. The principal rivers are the 
Humber, Trent, Witham, Welland, Ancam, 
Bane, Nen, Dun and Idle. 

Middlesex. The Thames, Lea, Coin, Brent, 
and the New River. 

Monmouthshire. The principal rivers are 
the Severn, Monnow, Wye, Usk, Rimney, and 
Avon. 

Norfolk. The rivers are the }2:reater and les- 
ser Ouse, Wesbech, the Yore, Waveney, Wen- 
sor, Thym, Lynn, and some lesser streams. 

Northamptonshire. The principal rivers are 
the Ouse, Nen> Welland, Chenvill, and the 
Learn. 

Northumberland. Its rivers are the Tweed, 
Tyne, North and South Tyne, Alne, Wensbech, 
Coquet, Bramish, Usway, Blythe, Till, East and 
West Alon. 

Nottinghamshire. The principaL rivers are 
the Trent, Lyn, Ryton, Leane, Idle, Erwash, 
Meden and Maun. 

Oxfordshire. Its principal rivers arc the 
" Thames, Cherwell, Isis, Tame, Swere, Clin Rea, 
Oke, Windrush, Evanlode, and Sorbrook. 

Rutland. The rivers are the Gnash, Eye, 
Chater, and Welland. 
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Shropshire. The priDcipal rivers aie the 
Tweed, Severn, Teem, Clun, Oriy, Warren, Tern, 
Corve, Rea, Kemlot, and Melo. 

Somersetshire. Its principal rivers are tho 
Severn, Fvil, Avon, Ax, Car, Exe, Frome, Brent, 
Parret, Brue, and Tone. 

Staffordshire. Its principal rivers are the 
Trent, Manyfold, Chernet, Lime, Penk, Stove, 
Tern, Dove, Boine, Sow, Blith, Team, and Smes- 
tall, with very extensive navigable canals. 

Suffolk. The principal rivers are the 3tour, 
Bret, Larke, Little Ouse, Orwell, Deben, Butley, 
Aide, Waveney, and Blyth. 

SulTy. Its principal rivers are the Thames,^ 
Wandel, Mole, Wey, and Loddon. 

Sussex. The most considerable rivers are the 
Cockmere,. Little Ouse, Rothur, Adur, Rye, and 
Arun. 

Warwickshire. Its principal rivers are the 
Avon, Tame, Alne, Anker, and Cole. 

Westmoreland. The principal rivers are the 
Eden, Ken, Lune, Tees, Belo, Lowther, Roathd, 
and Emont; besides Ulles, Broad and Horn's 
waters, and that extensive piece called Wynandec. 
Meer, the largest in England, being 10 miles 
long, and 2 broad, with several islands in it, and 
its bottom one continued rpck. 

Wiltshire. Its chief rivers are the two Avons, 
the Kennet, Willey, Adder, Nadder, Duril, Were, 
Calne, Rey, Welleborne, and the Thames, one of 
whose heads is in this county? 

Worcestershire. The principal rivers are the 
Severn, Avon, Teem, and Stour, but enjoying 
the benefit of some of the late constructed ca* 
nals, it has. by the inland navigation, commu- 
nication with the most considerable riyers in the 
kingdom } which navigation, including its wind* 

o 2 
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ingSy extends above 500 miles through different 
counties. 

Yorkshire. Its rivers are the Humber, Ouse, 
Youre, Wharf, Swale, Tees, Nid, Calder, Aire, 
Hull, Dunderwent, Rye, Whisk, RibWe, Esk, 
Skelfer, Recall, Lune, Barnes, Went, Rother, 
Greta, Foulney, and Leven. 

North Riding pf Yorkshire. The principal . 
rivers in this Riding are the Ure, Wharf, Swale, 
Tees, Don, Lune, Rye, Whisk, Eden, Esk, Cod- 
leach, Leven, and Reca], with the JMorth Bank 
of the Derwent. 

East Riding of Yorkshire. The most conti* 
derable rivers in this division are, the HumWr, 
Hull, Ouse, Derwent, and Foulness. . 

West Riding of Yorkshire. The chief rivers 
are the Ure, Don, or Dune, Went, Calder, Aire, 
Ribble, Wharf, Dearn, Nidd, and Hodder; witk 
a Variety of smaller streams, 

RIVERS IN NORTH WALES. 

Anglesey. The principal rivers are the Menai, 
and Keveny. ' 

Carnarvonshire. Its principal rivers are the 
Conway, and the Seint; it has also several lakes. 

Denbighshire. It^ principal rivers are the 
Cluyd, Dee, Conway, Allen, Keriog, Kelyn,'and 
Elwy. 

Flintshire. The principal rivers are the Dee, 
Cluyd, Elwy, and Allen ; the most remarkable 
places are the Dee's Mouth, the Cluyd's Mouth, 
and St. Winifred's Well. 

Merionethshire. Its principal rivers are the 
Dee, Douay, Avon, and Deaunny. 

Mofctgomeryshire. The most considerable 
yivers are the Severn, Rayder,Turgh,and Tanet, 
Veroiew, and some smaller stream8« 
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Brecknockshire. Its principal rirers are the 
Hodney Wye, Usk, and the Yrvon. 

Cardiganshire. Principal rivers are the Tavy, 
lUiidal, and Is with. 

Carmarthenshire. Its principal rivers are the 
Tavy, Qathy, Towy, Brane, and Gwilly. 

Glamorganshire. The chief rivers are the 
Taff, Rhymmy, Ogmore, Avon, Cledaugh, and 
Tavy; also a warm spring called Tave's Well^ 
and Swansea mineral spring. 

Pembrokeshire* Its rivers are the Clethy, 
Dougledye, and the Tavy, with several lesser 
streams. 

Radnorshire, The most considerable rivers are 
the Wye, Lug, Turne, Arrow, Somergill, Tame, 
and several small streams. On the Wye is a re- 
markable waterfall, called Rhajadi-gwy. There 
is also an excellent mineral spring at the village 
of Llandrindod, 

As the maps will give a better prospect of 
these tiian any enumeration of them can do, let 
every angler have a large one of England, or at 
least of the particular county where he usually 
angles, and therein he may with delight observe 
the spring head, scite distance, various passages, 
windings, turnings, and confluxes of each parti- 
cular river^ with what towns, castles, churches, 
gentlemen's scats, and places of note, are on or 
near the banks ; making, as he angles, remarks 
proper to the nature of each. 

The six principal rivers are as follow: 
uThelliames, compounded of two rivers. 
Tame and Isis. The Tame rises in Bucks, be- 
yond Tame in Oxfojdshire, and the latter in 
Cots wold-hills, near Cirencester in Gloucester- 

03 
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shire. They meet together about Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire, and thence run united betwixt that 
county and Bucks, and between Buckinghamr 
shire, Middlesex, and Essex, on the one side, 
and Surry and Kent on the other, wedding itself 
to the Kentish Medway in the very jaws of the 
ocean. This river is said to feel the violence 
and benefit of the sea more than any other river 
in Europe, ebbing and flowinjg twice a day, more 
than sixty miles. Sir John Denham has given 
so grand a description of the Thames, in his 
Cooper's-hill, that I think the insertion of some 
part cannot prove unacceptable to the reader : 

My eye descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton milies strays : 
Thames ! tbe most lov^d of all the ocean's sons 
By his old Sire to his embraces runs^ 
' Hasting to pa^ his tribute to the sea, 
Uke mortal life to meet eternity ; 
Tho* \f tth those streams he no resemblance hold. 
Whose foam is amber and their gravel gold : 
His genuine and less guilty wealth t^ explore, 
|?earcb not his bottom, but survey his shore; 
0*er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing* 
And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring ; 
Nor then destroys it with two fond a stay* 
Like mothers, which their infants overlay : 
Xor with a sudden and impetuous wave. 
Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave. 
No unexpected inundations spoil, 
The rnower's hopes, or mock the ploughman's toil j 
But god-like his unweary'd bounty flows : 
First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his blessings to his banks confined. 
But free and common as the sea or wind j ' 
When he, to boast or to disperse his stores. 
Full of the tribute of his grateful shores, 
Visifs the world, and in his flying towVs, 
Brings home tn us, and makes both Indies ourr. 
Finds wealth where 'tis, bestows it ivhere it wants^ 
Cities in deserts, wood^ in cities, plants. 
So that to us no thing, no place, is strange. 
While his fair bosqin is the world'* exchangcw 
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The secxmd river of note is the Severn, ivhich 
has its beginning in Plinilimon-hiliy in Montgo- 
meryshire, and its end seven miles from Bristol ; 
washing in that space the walls of Shrewsbury^ 
Worcester, Gloucester, and divers other places 
and palaces of note. It receives greater rivers, 
and is farther navigable than the Thames, but 
does not equal it foi^ the quantity and quality of 
its fish. 

3. The Trent (so called on account of the 
thirty different kinds offish which are found in 
it> or because it receives thirty small rivers) has 
its fountain in Staffordshire, and gliding through 
the counties of Nottingham, Lincoln, Leicester, 
and York, augments the turbulent current of the 
Humber, the most violent stream of all the i^le. 
The Humber is not a distinct river, because it 
has not a spring head of its own, but is rather 
the mouth or astuarium of divers rivers meeting 
together; among which, besides the Trent, are 
the Dar vent and Ouse. 

4. The Med way, a Kentish river, rises near 
Tunbridge, passes by Maidstone, runs by Ko- 
chester, and discharges itself into the mouth of 
the Thames, by Sheerness ; a river chiefly re- 
markable for the dock at Chatham, where ships 
of the first rate are built and repaired for tlie 
nse of the English navy. 

5. The Tweed, the north-east boundary of 
England, on whose banks are seated the strong 
and almost impregnable town of Berwick. 

6. The Tyne, famous for Newcastle and its in- 
exhaustible coal-pits. These and the rest of 
principal note, are thus described In one of Mr. 
Pray ton's sonnets; 
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1. 

The flood's Queen, Thames, for ships and swans is 
crown'd, « 

Ami stately Severn for her sbore is praised ; 
The chrystal Trent for fords and fish renown'd^ 

And Avon's tatne to Albion's clitTs is raised : 

Carlegion Chester vaunts Jier holy Dee : 
York many wonders of her Ouse can tell: 

The Peak her Dove, whose banks so fertile be. 
And Kent will say, her Midway doth excel. 

.3. 

Cotswold commands her Isis to the Tame : 
Our northern borders boasts of Tweed's foir flood : 

Our western parts «xtol tbeir Willy's fame. 
And the old JLea brags of the Danish blood. 

« 

But let me return to the Thauies, of which, 
nnd the rivers that fall intp it, I shall treat some-, 
what particularly, as they are more the seat for 
tiie diversion of angling than any others. The 
higher an angler goes up the Thames, if within 
about forty miles, the more sport, and the grea- 
ter variety of fish he will meet with ; but as few 
Londoners go far from home, I shall mention 
the best places for Thames angling fromLondoa 
Bridge to Chelsea. 

But before 1 proceed any farther on this sub- 
ject, it will be necessary to lay down some rules 
which the angler must attend to, 

. If the air is cold, and raw, the wind high, the 
water rough, or if the weather is wet, it is totally 
useless to angle in the Thames. 

But when the sky is serene, the air temperate, 
and the water smooth, success will attend you. 
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The proper hours for angling, are from the 
time that the tide is half ebbed, to vithin two 
hours of the high water, provided the land 
floods do not come down. 

Always pitch your boat under the wind: that 
is, if the wind be in south, then keep on the 
Surry shore; if north, on the London side. 

The best place for pitching a boat to angle in 
the Thames, are about one hundred and fifty 
yards from York Stairs; the Savoy, Somerset- 
house, Dorset Stairs, Black-Friar's Stairs ; the 
Dung-Wharf near Water-Lane, Trig Stairs, and 
Essex Stairs, On Surry side, lalcon Stairs; 
Barge Houses; Cuper's, migo Cupid's Stairs; 
the Wind-mill, and Lambeth. 

There are very good roach and dace to be 
caught at Westminster Bridge, if the weather 
is favourable in the Autumn ; the fifth arch on 
the north side is best to pitch the boat. 

When you go to angle at Chelsea, on a calni 
fair day, the wind being in a right corner^ 
pitch your boat almost opposite to the church 
and angle in the six or seven feet water, where, 
as well as at Battersea Bridge, you will meet 
with plenty of roach and dace, 

Mortlake Deeps is the next place where roacA 
principally resort, when the weeds are rotten ; - 
and here are good carp very often taken. 

From the sides of the Aits opposite to Brent- 
ford, Isleworth, and Twickenham, there is very 
good apgling for roach, dace, gudgeons, and perch ; 
very often you will meet witti trout and carp. 

Teddingtoo Banks are remarkable for good 
gudgeon, roach, &c. 

Kingston-wick and Kingston, are famous for 
barbel, roach, and dace. 

^t Haroptou and Saobury there is good ang- 
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ling for baihei, ruachy duce, chuO, gudgeons, and 
•skeggers ; and irom the Aits^ for trout and large 
perc/i, 

Walton Deeps and Shepperfon Pool abound 
with iarge barbel and dace. 

At and about Windsor is a variety of ali sorts- 
offish ; but if a man be found angling in ano- 
ther's water, (without leave) he is fined very 
high by the court of that town, if he only, 
catches a single gudgeony&ic. 

Of the rivers that empty themselves in the 
Thames, and of others which are not far from 
it, 1 shall begin with those on. the north-side. 

1. llford river, the upper part of which 
abounds with roach, dace, and some pefcA, but 
between llford and the Thames, especially about 
three miles from the town, tlievc is pike. 

2. Woodford-river, stored with perch, chub, 
roach, and dace, 

. 5. Stratfoid-river affords the angler good di- 
version for loach, dace, clnib, perch, byc. 

. 4. Bow-river, having tiie same fishing as 
the Stratfovd-river. 

5, Hackney -river, having plenty I'f laige bar* 
ief, chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, eels, and lampreys. 
In this river the barbel^ eels, and gudgeon ^ are 
very fine. The river Lea runs here, and the 
higher you go up it the greater sport you will 
have: I'he Uye-house, near Hoddes ton (famous 
for the plot) is an excellent part to go for diver- 
sion, s 

6. Waltham-river, besides large barbely chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels, has good store of 
fine pike ^ and some caip. 

7. 1 he New-river, pretty well stored with chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, and eek, 

8, Breutford-river, a good one formerly, but 
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now much abused by poachers ; but the angler 
may meet with some chub,roach, dace, and perch. 

9. Haunslow-river, well stored with roach, 
dace J perch, pike^ and gudgeon. 

The powder-mill tail, near Houuslow, is a very 
good place for angling. 

10. Colne-river, abounding with chub^ roach, 
dace, perch, trndpike. 

1 1 . Uxbridge-river, excellent for its large and 
f tt trouts ; but as the water is rented, not only 
leave must be obtained to angle in it; but yoil 
must pay so much per pound for what you kill. 
Denham, near Uxbridge, is a very famous place. 

Having now done with the north side, i pro- 
ceed to the south of the Thames. 

1. Deptford-river, now very much decayed, 
and has but a few fish in it, as roach, dace, and 
flounders; though by chance you may meet with 
a trout. 

£. Lewisham-river in which are some good 
trouts, large roach, chub, gudgeon, perch, and 
dace. 

3. Wands worth-river, well stored with .giief- 
geon, dace, flounders, perch, pike, and some carp, 
and trouts ; very lai^e silver eels are often taken 

there. 

4. Mitcham-river ; its principal fish are trouts. 

5. Merton-river, for trouts also. 

6. Carshal ton-river, abounding with trouts, 
and other white fidies. 

7. Moulsey-river, yielding perch, jack, roaeh, 
dace chub, gudgeon, eels, flounders, barbels, and 
trouts. 

8. Esher-river, good for jacks, perch, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, eels, flounders, barbels, and 
trouts, 

9. Cobham-river, stored with plenty of good 
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trnutSj tat and large, as also dace, perchy c/iubs, 
jacks^ and gudgeons^ 

10. Weybridge-river, affording good diver* 
sion for carp, some of which weigh eight or 
nine pounds ; jalso jack^ roach, dace, fioundefs^ 
popes, large blake, barbel, and gudgeons^ 

11. Byfleet-rirer, wherein are very hrge pikes^ 
jacks, and tench : perch, of eighteen inches long ; 
good carp, IsLXge Jloundert, bream, touch, dace, 
gudgeon, popes, Jarge chub, and ee/s, 

I shall conclude this account of the Thames, 
and the principal rivers that fall into and coid- 
pose it, with tlie following beaytiful lines of 
jVlr. Pope. 

• 

First the fanVd authors of his ancient name, 
The winding Isis, and the fruitful Thame ; 
The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown'd ; 
The L#oddon slow, with verdent alders cro\vn\1. 
Cole, whose daik streams his HowVy islands lave 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 
The blue transparent Vandal is appears; 
The gulfy-Lea his sedgy tresses rears ; 
And sullen M^le, that hides his dividinjj flood ; 
And silent Daren t, staiaM with Danish blood. 



CHAP. VII. 
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1st. The Penalty of Fishirtg in Ponds and other 

private Fisheries. 

1. Any man may erect a fish-pond without 
Ticence, because it is a matter of profit for the 
increase of victuals. 2* Inst. 199. 
C. If any trespassers in ^onds be therefor^ 
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attained at the suit of the party, great and large 
ameDds shall be awarded according to the tres« 
pass ; and they shall have three years imprison- 
ment, and after shall make fine at the king's 
pleasure, (if they have whereof) and then shall 
find good surety that after they shall not commit 
the like trespass ; and if they have not whereof 
to make fine, after three years imprisonment, 
they shall find like surety ; and if they cannot 
find like surety, they shall abjour the realm. 
And if none sue within the year and day, the 
king shall have suit. 3. Ed. I.e. 20.* Note, 
those are trespassers in ponds, who endeavour 
to take fish therein. 2. Inst. 200. * 

3. If any person shall unlawfully break, cut, 
or destroy, any head or dam of a" fish-pond, or 
shall wrongfully fish therein, with intent to take 
and kill fish, he shall on conviction, at the suit 
of the king, or of the party, at the assizes or 
sessions, be imprisoned three months, and pay: 
treble damages ; and after three months is ex- 
pired shall find sureties for his good abearihg 
for seven years, or remain ifi prison till he doth, 
5. El. c. 21. s. 2. 6. 

4. Whereas divers idle, disorderly and mean 
persons, betake themselves to the stealing, tak- 
ing and killing of fish, out of ponds, pools, 
mots, stews, and other several waters and rivers, 
to the great damage of the owners thereof; it is 
enacted that if any person shall use any net, 
angle, hair, noose, troll, or spear: or shall lay 
any wears, pots, fish-hooks, or other engines; or 
shall take any fish by any means or device what- 
ever, or by aiding thereunto, in any river, stew, 
pond, mot, or other water, mthout the consent of 
the lord or owner of the water ; and be thereof 
convicted, by confession, or oath of one witaessi 
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before one justice, in one month afier the of- 
fence, every sucli offender in stealing, taking, or 
killing fish, shall for every such offence give to 
the party injured such recompence and in such 
time as the justice shall appoint, not exceeding 
treble damages : and moreover shall pay down 
to the overseers for the use of the poor, such 
sum, not exceeding 10s. as the justice shall think 
meet ; in default of payment, to be levied by dis- 
tress ; for want of distress to be committed to 
the house of correction, not exceedingone month, 
unless he enter into bond with one surety to the 
party injured, not exceeding c£lO, never to of- 
fend in like manner, 22 and 23 C. 2. c. 25. s. 7. 
And the justice may take, cut and destroy all 
such angles, spears, hairs, nooses, trolls, wears, 
pots, fish-hooks, netfe, or other engines, where- 
with such offender shall be apprehended. S. 8. 
Persons aggrieved may appeal to the next 
sessions, whose determination shall be final, if 
too title to atiy land, royalty, or fishery, be there- 
in concerned. S. 19* 

5. Whereas, divers idle, disorderly, and mean 
persons have and keep nets, angles, leaps, piches, 
and other engines, for the taking and killing of 
fish out of ppndd, waters, rivers, and ather fish- 
cries, to the damage of the owners thereof; 
therefore no person nereafter, shall have or keep 
any net^ angle, leap, piche, or other engine for 
the taking of fish, other than the makers and 
setters thereof, and other than the owner and 
occupier of a river or fishery ; and except fish- 
ermen and their apprentices lawfully authorized 
iu navigable rivers. And the owner or occupier 
of the river or fish ; and every other person by 
him appointed, may seize, detain, and^keep to his 
own use, every net, angle, leap, piche, and other 
•ngine, which he shall fand used or laid, or in the 
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possession of any person fishing in any river or 
fishery, without the consent of the owner or oc- 
eapier thereof. And also, any person authorized 
by a justice's warrant, may in the day time 
search the houses, out-bouses, and other places, 
of any person hereby prohibited to have or keep 
the same, who shall be suspected to have or 
keep in his custody or possession any net, angle, 
leap, piche, or other engine aforessid, and seize 
and keep the same to his own use, or cut and 
destroy the same, a^ things by this act pro-* 
bibitea to be kept by persons of their degree. 
4. and 5, W. c. 23. s. 5. 6. 

6. iff any person shall enter into any park or 
paddock, fenced in and inclosed, or into any 
garden, orchard, or yard, adjoining or belonging 
to any dwelling-house in or through which park 
or paddockf garden, orchard, or yaixi, any stream 
of water or river shall ruia or be, or wherein shall 
be any river, stream, pool, pond, mote, stew, or 
other water, and by any ways, means, or advice, 
whatever, shall steal, take, kill, or destroy any 
fish, bred, kept, or preserved therein, without 
the consent of the owner thereof ; or shall be 
aiding or assisting therein ; or shall receive or 
buy any such fish, knowing the same to be sto- 
len or taken as aforesaid ; and shall be convicted 
thereof at the assizes, within six calendar 
months after the offence committed ; he shall be 
transported for seven years. And anyofiender 
surrendering himself to a justice, or being ap- 
prehended, or in custody for such offence, or on 
any other account, who shall make confession 
thereof, and a true discovery, on oath, of his 
accomplice or accomplices, so as such accom-> 
plice may be apprehended, and shall on ^ trial 
giwG eviaence so as to convict such accom- 

p a 
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plices, shall be discharged of the offence so by 
him coDfessed. 5. G. 3. c. 14. s. 1| ^. 

And if any person shall take, kill, or destroy^ 
or attempt to take, kill, or destroy, any fiah in 
any river or stream, pond, pool, or other water 
(not being in any park or paddock, or in any 
garden, or orchard, or yard, adjoining or belongs 
ing to any dwelling-hpuse, but in any other in* 
closed ground, being private property) he shall 
_on conviction before one justice, on tne oath of 
one witness, forfeit 51. to the owner or owners of 
the fishery, of such river or stream' of water, or 
of such pond, pool, mote, or other water : and 
such justice, oii complaint, upon oath, may issue 
his warrant to bring the person complained of 
before him ; and if he shall be convicted before 
such justice, or any other justice of the county' 
or place,- he shall imi^ediately after conviction 
pay the said penalty of -61. to such justice, for 
the use of such person as the same is hereby ap- 
pointed to be paid unto; ^andin default thereof, 
shall be committed by such justice to the house 
of correction, for any time not exceeding six 
months, unless the forfeiture shall be sooner 
paid ; or such owner of the fishery may bring 
an action for the penalty (within six calender 
months after the offence) in any of the courts of 
record at Westminster. S. S, 4. 

Provided, that nothing in this act shall ex- 
tend to subject any person to the penalties there- 
of, who shall fish, take, or kill, and carry away, 
any fish in any river, or stream of water, pond, 

Eool, or other water, wherein such person shall 
ave a just right or claim to take, kul, or carry 
away such fish. S. 5. 

7. By the Black act, if any person, being 
armed and disguised, shall unlawtully steal or 
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take away any fish out of any river or pond ; or 
(whether armed or disguised or not)^haIl unlaw- 
fully and maliciously break down the head or 
motind of any fish-pond, whereby the fish shall 
be lost or destroyed, or shall rescue any person 
in custody for such offence, or procure any 
other to join with him therein, he shall be guilty 
of felony, without benefit of clergy. 

2diy* RULES CONCERNING THE ASSlZEy AND 
FBESERFING TME BREED OF FISH. 

1. If any person shall lay or draw any net, 
engine or other device, or cause any thing to be 
done in the Severn, Dee, Wye, leame. Were, 
Tees, Ribble, Mersey, Dun, Air, Ouze, Swale, 
Calder, Wharfe, Eure,Darwent, or Trent, where- 
by the spawn or fry of salmon, or any'kepper or 
aedder salmon, or any salmon not 18 inches from 
the eye to the^xtent of the middle of the tail, 
shall be taken and kilkd; or shall set any bank, 
^am, hedge, stank, or net across the same, 
whereby the salmon may be taken, or hindred 
irom passing up to spawn, or shall between July 
SI, and November 12, (except in the Kibble, 
where they may be taken between Jan. 1, and 
Sept. 16^) lake any salmon of any kind, in any 
of the said rivers, or shall after Nov. 12, yearly, 
fish there for salmon, with any net less than 2^ 
inches in the mesh; he shall, on conviction, in 
one month, before one justice, on view, con- 
fession, or oath of one witness, forfeit 5l. and the 
fish, nets and engines ; half the said sum to the 
informer, and half to the poor, by distress ; for 
want of distress, to be committed to the house 
of correction or gaol, not more than three 
months, not less than one, to be kept to hard 

.PS 
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labour^ and to suffer such other corporal punish- 
ment as the justice shall think fit : the nets and 
engines to be cut or destroyed in presence of 
the justice ; the banks, dams, hedges, and stanks^ 
to be demolished at the charge of the offender^ 
to be levied in like manner : 1 G. st. 2. c* 18. s« 
14. Note. It is not said who shall have the fish ; 
so that it seemeth they lire forfeited to the king. 

And no salmon out of the said rivers shall be 
iient to London^ under six pounds weight ; on 
pain that the sender, buyer, or seller^ on the like 
conviction, shall forfeit 5l« and the fish ; half to 
the informer and half to the poor, by distress ; 
for want of sufficient distress, to be committed 
to the house of correction or gaol, to be kept 
to hard labour for three months, if not paid in 
the mean time. Id. S. 15. 

And person aggrieved may appeal to the next 
Sessions. Id. S. 17* 

2. No salmon shall be taken in the Humber, 
Ouze, Trent, Done, Aife, Darwent, Wharfe, 
Nid, Yore, Swale, Tees, Tyne, Eden, or any 
other water wherein Salmon are taken, between 
Sept. 8 and Nov. 11. Nor shall any young 
salmon be taken at millpools (nor in otherplaces, 
13 R. 2. sU 1. c. 19-) from Mid-Jpril to Mid-^ 
summery on pain of having the nets and engines 
burnt for tne first offence; for the second, 
imprisonment for a quarter of a year ; for the 
third, a whole year; and, as the trespass in- 
creaseth, so shall the punishment. And over- 
seers shall be assigned to enquire thereof. 13. 
£d. 1. St. 1. c. 47* Ibat is, under the great seal, 
and by authority of parliament. 52. Inst. 477* 

And no person shall put in the waters of Tha- 
mise, Humber, Ouze, Trent, nor any other 
waters in any time of the year, any nets called 
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Stalkers, nor other nets or engines whatsoever, 
by which the fry or breed of salmons, lampreys, 
or any other fish, may in a;iy wise be taken and 
destroyed: on the like pain. IS. R. 2..st. I.e. 19. 

And thewaters of Lon, Wyre, Mersey, Kib- 
ble, and all other waters in Lancashire, shall be 
put in defence as to taking of salmon from 
Michaelmas^ to Candlemas, and in no other time 
of the year. And conservators shall be appointed 
in like manner. 13. R. 2. st.l< c. IQ. 

And the justices of the peace (and the mayor 
of London, on the Thames and Medway,) shall 
survey the offences in both the acts above-men- 
tioned ; and shall survey and search all the wears 
in such civers; that they shall not be very strait 
for the destruction of such fry and brood, but of 
reasonable wideness after the old assize used or 
accustomed ; and they shall appoint under-con- 
servators, who shall be sworn to make like sur- 
-^'cy, search, and puniiihment. And they shall 
enquire in sessions, as well by their office, as at 
xhe information of the under-conyersatoi's of all 
defaults aforesaid, and shall cause them which 
shall be thereof indicted^ to come before them ; 
And if they be thereof convicted, they shall have 
imprisonment, and make fine at the discretion 
-of the justices : and if the same be at the 
- information of an tmder-conversator, he shall 
have half the fine. >7. R. 2. c. Q. 

3. By the 1 Eliz. c. 17. Mo person, of what 
estate, degree, and condition soever he be, shall 
take and kill any young brood, spawn, or fry of 
fish ; nor shall take or kill any salmon or trouts 
niyi being in season, being kepper and shedder ; 
nor any pike or pikerel, not being in length ten 
finches fish or more ; nor any salmon, not bein|j; 
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in length sixteen inches fish ; nor any trout 
not being in length eight inches fish ; nor any bar- 
h^l not being in length twelve inches: and no per-, 
son shall fish, or take fish, by any device, but 
onlv with a net or trammel, whereof the mesa 
shall be two inches and a half broad, (angling 
excepted, and except sniehs, loches, minnows, 
buU-neads, gudgeons, and eels ;) on pain of for- 
feiting 20 s. for every offence, and also the fish, 
nets, and engines. Note. In ^me editions of 
the statutes it is @0l. in others 20s. in the records 
it is not distinguishable whether it is pounds or 
shillings. The lattbr seems more adequate to the 
ofience. 

And the conservators ^ rivers may enquire 
hereof by a jui;y ; and in such case they shall 
have the fines. 

The leet also may enquire hereof ; and then 
the forfeiture shaU go to the lord of the leet« 
And if the steward do not charge the Jury there- 
with he shall forfeit 40 6. half to the king, and 
half to him that shall sue. And if the jury .con- 
4^eal the offence, he may i m pan nel another jury 
^o enquire of such conceahnent: and if it is 
found, the former jury shall forfeit every one 
20 s^ to the lord of the leet. 

And if the offence is not presented in the leet 
urithin a year, then it may be heard or deter- 
mined at the sessions or assizes, (saving the right 
conservators.^ 

And by the 33 G. 2, 3. £7. No person shall 
take, or knowangiy have in his possession, either 
in the water or on shore, or sell or expose to sale, 
any spawn, fry, or brood -of fish, or any unsizeable 
fish, or fish out of season, or any smelt not five 
inches long: and any person may seize the same, 
rtogether with 4>£U3ket8 and package, and charge 
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a constable, or other peace-officer, with the 
offender and with the goods, who shall carry 
them before a justice ; and on Conviction before 
such justice, the same shall be forfeited and de- 
livered to the prosecutor ; and the offender shall 
besides forfeit £0 s. to be levied by distress, by 
warrant of such justice, and distributed, half to 
the prosecutor, and half to the poor of the parish 
where the offience was committed, (and any inha- 
bitant of such psurish, nevertheless may be a wit- 
ness,) for want or sufficient distress, to be com« 
mitted to the house of correction, to be kept to 
hard labour for any time not exceeding three 
months, unless the forfeiture be sooner paid. 
Provided, that the justice may mitigate the said 
penalty, so as not to remit above one half. Per- 
sons aggrieved may appeal to the next sessions: 
And the form of the conviction may be this : 

Be it remembered, that on this day of 
in the year of the reign of G. B» 

is convicted before me one of his 

majesty's justices of the peace, for the of 

for and I do adjudge him 

to pay and forfeit the sum of Given under 

my hand and seal the day and year abovesuid, 
S. 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 

4. No person shall fasten any nets over rivers, 
to stand continually day and night, on pain of 
an hundred shillings to the king. 2 H. 6. c. 15. 

Our plenteous streams a various race supply. 
The bright ey*d perch, with fins of Tyrian-dyc, 
The silver eel, in sfaiDing volumes roird» 
The yellow carp, in scales hc-dropp'd with gold* 
f>wift trouts, diversi6ed with crimson stains. 
Ami pikes, the tyrants of the waiVy plains. . 

pope's WINDSOR rORXftT* 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Prognostics of the Weather, independent of the 
Barometer, extracted from the best Authorities. 

As it is highly necessary that an- angler 
should he able to form a judgment of the change 
of weather, on which his sport ^tirely depends ; 
if he obst rves the following signs, it will soon 
become lamili^r to him. 



SIGNS FROM VAPOURS. 

If a white mist in an evening or night is 
spread over a meadow,^ wherein there is a river, 
it will be drawn up by the next morning's sun, 
and thC/day will be bright afterwards. 

Where there are high hills, and the mist which 
hangs over the lower lands draw towards the 
hills in a morning, and rolls up their sides till it 
covers the top, there will be no rain. 

In some places, if the mist hangs upon the 
hills, and drags along the woods, instead of 
overspreading the level grounds, in a morning, it 
will turn to rain; therefore to judge rightly of 
the appearances of a fog, it is in some degree 
necessary to be acquainted with the nature of 
the country, 

SIGNS FROM THE CtOUDS. 

It is a very considerable symptom of fair 
veatbef, when the clouds decay, and dissolve 
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themselves into air; but it is othexwi:^ when 
they are collected out of it. 

^ In nubem cogiteraer. Virgil. 

Against heavy rain, every cloud rises bigger 
than the former, and all the clouds are in a grow- 
ing state. ' 

This is most remarkable on the approach of a 
thunder storm, after the vapours have been co* 
pious y elevated, suspended in the sky by the 
heat^and are hig&ly charged with electrical fire; 
small fra^^ments of flying clouds increase and*" 
assemble together, till in a short space of time 
they cover the sky. 

When the clouds are formed like fleeces, deep, 
and dense toward the middle, and very white at 
the edges, with the sky very bright and blue 
about them, they are of a frosty coldness, and 
will soon fall either in hail, snow, or in hasty 
showers of rain. 

If clouds are seen to 1>reed high in the air, in 
thin white trains, like locks of wool, or the tails 
of horses, they shew that the vapour as it is col- 
* lee ted, is irregularly spread and scattered by 
contrary winds above; the consequence of which 
will soon be a wind below, and probably a rain 
with it. ' 

if the clouds, as they come forward, seem to 
diverge from a point in the horizon, a wind may 
be expected from that quarter or the opposite. 

When a general cloudiness covers the sky 
above, and there are small black fragments of 
clouds, like smoke, flying underneath, which 
some call messengers, others Noah's Ark, be- 
cause they sail over the other clouds, like the 
ark upon the waters, rain is not far off, and it 
will probably be lasting. 
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There is no surer sign of rain than two difFer- 
lent currents of clouds, especially if the under- 
most flies fast before the wind ; and if two such 
currents appear in the hot weather of the snm- 
mer, they shew that a thunder storm is gather- 
ing: but the preparation which precedes a storm 
of thunder, is so generally understood, that it is 
needless to insist upon it minutely. 

SIGNS FROM TBE DEfTm 

If the dew lies plentifully upon the grass after 
a fair day, another fair day may be expected to 
succeed it ; but if after such a day there is no dew 
upon the ground, and no wina stirring, it is a 
sign that the vapours go upwards, and that there 
will be an accumulation above, which must ter- 
minate in rain. 

SIGNS FROM THE FACE OF TBE SKY. 

If those vapours which the heat of the day- 
raises from the earth, are precipitajted by the 
cold air of the night, then the sky is clear in the 
morning ; but if this does not happen, and they 
remain still in the air, the light ot the morning 
will be coloured as it was in the evening, and raia 
will be the consequence. 

There is commonly either a strong dew, or 
a mist over the ground, between a red evening 
and a grey morning ;r but if a red morning sue 
ceeds, there is no dew. 

It is a bad symptom when a lowering redness 
is spread too far upwards from the horizon, 
either in the morning or in the evening ; it is 
succeeded either by rain or wind, and frequently 
both. * 
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When such aiiery redness, together with ti 
raggedness of the clouds, extends towards th^ 
zenith in an evening, the wind will be high from 
the west or south-west, attended with rain, some- 
limes with a flood : before the late dreadful hur- 
ricane of 1780, at Barbadoes and the other West- 
India islands, a redness like fire was observed all 
over the sky. When the sky, in a rainy season^ 
is tinged with sea-green colour, near the horizon, 
when it ought to be blue, the rain will continue 
and increase ; if it is of a deep dead blue, it i» 
abundantly loaded with vapours, and the weather 
will be showery, 

SIGSS FROM THESUNy MOON^ AND STARS* 

• When there is a haziness aloft in the air,, so 
that the sun's light fades by degrees, and his orb 
looks whitish and ill defined, it is one of the most 
certain signs of rain. 

If the moon and stars grow dim in the night, 
with the like haziness in the air, and a ring or 
halo appears round the moon, rain will be the 
consequence. 

If the rays of the sun, breaking through the 
clouds, are vfsible in the air, and appear like 
those horns of irradiation which painters usually 
place upon the head of Moses, the air is sensibly* 
nlled with vapours, which reflect the rays to 
the sight, and these vapours will soon produce 
rain. 

If the sun appears white ait his setting, or 
shorn of his rays, or goes down into a bank of 
clouds, which lie in the horizon *, all ihese are 
signs of approaching or contmuing bad wea- 
ther. 

If the moon looks pale and dTm^ we are to e«* 
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pect rain; if red, it Is a sign of wind; and if 
white^ and of her natural colour, and the sky 
clear, it will be fair weather, according to a poeti- 
cal adage, 

Pallida I una pluit, rubicutida flat, alba serenat« ' 

If the moon is rainy throughout her course, it 
will clear up at the ensuing change, and the rairt 
will probably commence again in a few daj's after, 
;5ind continue ; if, on the contrary, the moon has 
been fair throughout, and it rains at the change, 
the fair weather will probably be restored about 
the fourth or fifth day of the moon, and continue 
* as before. 

" Sin ortu quairto (namque is certissimus autor) 
Pura, neque obtusis per ccehim cornibus ibit, 
Totus et ille dies, et qui nascentur ab illo 
Exactum ad mensem, pluvia ventisque carebunt. 

Virg. George 1S2. 

But four nights old (for that's the surest sign). 

With sharpened horns, if glorious then she shine : 

Next day, not only that, but all the moon. 

Till her revolving race be wholly run. 

Are void of tempests. Drydek. 

N. B. A gentleman who cuts hay for his own 
consumption, will seldom fail to find his account 
in marking this observation; but a farmer who 
has much business to do, cannot contract his 
work into so small a compass, as to save himself 
by the benefit of this observation, because some 
of his work must be done to make way for the 
rest. 
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SIGNS FR6M THE WINDS. 

When the wind veers about, unpertainly, to 
several points 6f th6 compass, rail) is pretty sur6 
to follow. • 

Some have remarked, that if the wind, as it 
veers about^ follows the course of the sun, frono 
the east towards the west, it brings fair weather ; 
if the contrary, foul ; but there is no prognostic 
of rain more infallible, than a whistling or 
howling noise of the wind. 

rnOM NOCTVkNAL METEOnS. 

When an Aurora borealis appears, after some 
ilrarm days, it is generally succeeded by a cold- 
ness of the air : as if the matter of heat was 
carried upwards from the earth to the sky. 

gIGNS OW mm CBJNGB OF WEATHER FROM TOR 

AKJMJ^L CREATION. 

So loi^g as the swallows fly aloft after their 
prey, we think ourselves sure of a serene sky ; 
but when they skim along near the ground, or 
the surface of the water, we judge the rain is 
not far off, and the observation will seldom fail : 
in the year 1775, a draught of three months 
continuance broke up at the summer solstice : 
the day before the rain came upon us, the swal- 
lows flew very near the ground, which they had 
never done in the fine weather. 

In the mountainous country of Derbyshire, 
which goes by the name of the Peak, the inha- 
bitants observe, that if the shjep wind up the 
bills in the morning to' their pasture, and feed 

g2 
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near the tops, the weather, though cloudy an^ 
drizzling, which is very frequently the case it» 
those parts, will clear away by degrees, and ter- 
minate in a fine day ; but if they feed in the 
bottoms, the raius will continue a»d increase. 

Dogs grow sleepy and stupid before vain, anci 
shew that their stomachs are out of order, by 
refusing their food, and eating grauss^^ that son. 
which is hence called dog^s grass: this they cast 
up ai^ain soon afterwards, aud with it the foal^ 
ness that offended their stomachs. Water-fowl 
dive and wash themselves more than ordinary ; 
and even the fish in rivers are affected, because 
all anglers agree,, that they never bite freely 
when rain is depending. Vide part 1st, rule l6th. 
Flies, on the contrary, are particularly trou- 
blesome, and seem to be more hungry than 
\i«ual ; and toads are seen in the evening, crawl- 
ing across the road or beaten path, where they 
seldom appear but when they are restless wita 
an approaching change. 

Before any considerable quantity of rain is to 
fall, most living creatures are affected in such 
sort as to render them some way sensible of its 
approach, and of the access of something new 
to the surface of the earth, and of the atmos* 
phere. Moles work harder than ordinary, they 
throw up more earth, and sometimes come 
forth : the worms do so to ; ants are observed 
to stir about, and bustle more than tisually for 
some time, and then retire to their burrows be- 
fore the rain falls. All sorts of insects and 
Dies are more stirring and busy than ordinary. 
Bees are ever on this occasion in fullest employ ; 
Jbut betake themsfelves all to their hives, if not 
too far for them to reach before the storm 
•rises. The common flesh-flies are more bold 
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and greedy; snails, iVogs, and toads, appear 
disturbed and uneasy. Fishes are sullen and 
made qualmish by the water, now more turbid 
than before. Birds of all sorts are in action : 
crows are most earnest after their prey, as are 
also" swallows and other small birds, and there- 
fore they fall lower, and fly nearer to the earth 
in search of insects and such other things as 
they feed upon. When the mountains of the 
north begin to be capped with fogs, the moor- 
cocks and other birds quit them, fly ofi^in flocks, ' 
aqd betake themselves to the lower lands for 
the time. Swine discover great uneasiness ; as 
do likewise sheep, cows, and oxen, appearing 
more solicitous and eager in pasture than usual* 
Even mankind themselves are not exempt from 
some sense of a change in their bodies* 

PROGNOSTICS COSTJNUEU, 

1**. "A dark, thick, sky, lasting for some time 
without either sun or rain, always become first 
fair, then foul," i. e. changes to a fair> clear 
sky, before it turns to rain* This the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, who kept a register of the weather for 
thirty years, since put into Mr. Derham's hands, 
hy his grandson, the learned Dr. Samuel Clarke : 
this, he says, he scarce ever knew to fail; at 
least when the wind was in any of the easterly 
points : but Mr. Derham has ^)served the rule 
to hold good, be the wind where it ^ill. And 
the cause is obvious: The atmosphere is re- 
plete with vapours^ which, though sufficient 
to reflect and intercept the sun's ravs from us, 
yet want density to descend ; and while the va- 
pours continue in the same state^ the weatker 
will do so to. 
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Accordingly, such weather is generally at- 
tended with moderate warmth; and with little 
or no wind to disturb the vapours, and an heavy 
atmosphere to sustain tliem, the barometer 
being commonly high. Bat when the cold ap- 
proaches, and by condensing, drives the vapours 
into clouds or drops, then way is made for the 
6i:in*-bcams ; till the same vapours being, by far- 
ther condensation^ formed into rain^ fall down 
into drops. 

9?. " A change in the warmth of the weatlTer, 
is generally followed by a change in -the wind." 
Thus, the northerly and southerly winds, cotn- 
ihonly esteemed the causes of cold and warm 
'weather, are really the effects of the cold or 
warmth of the atmosphere : of which Mr. Derr 
ham assures us he has had so many confirma- 
tions, that he makes no doubt of it. Thus it is 
common to see a warm soutlierly wind suddenly 
changed to the north, by a fall of snow or hail ; 
or to see the wind, in a cold frosty morning/ 
north, when the sun has well warmed the earth 
and air, wheel towards the south; and agaia 
turn northerly or easterly in a cold evening. 

3*. " Most vegetables expand their flowers 
lUid down in sun-shiny weather, and towards the 
evening ; and against rain close them again ;" 
esupegially at the beginning of their flowering, 
vnen their seeds are tender and sensible. This 
is visible enough in the down of dandelion, and 
other do\yns : arid eminently in the flowers of 
pimpernel; the opening and shuttine of which^ 
Gerard^observes, are the countryman s weather- 
wiser, whereby he tells the weather of the fol- 
lowing day. The rulg is^ if the flowers arc 
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close shut up, it betokwis rain and foul wea^ 
then if ihey are spread abroad, fair weather. 
Ger. Herb. Lib, 2. 

Est et alia (arbor in Tylis) similis, folmior ta-" 
mm, roseique Jloris ; quemnoctucomprimens apt-^ 
rire irtcipit soiis exhortu, meridie expandit. In^' 
co/a dormire eimidicunt. Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib, 
1«. c. 2. 

The stalk of trefoil, my Lord Bacon observes, 
swells against rain, and grows more upright : 
and ihe like may be observed, though not so 
sensibly, in the stalks of most other plants. 
He adds, that in the stubble-fields, there is 
found a small red flower, called by the country 
people tt/7ncop'/)e ; which, opening in the morn- 
ing^ is a sure indication of a fine day. 

That vegetables should be affected by the 
same causes that afl'ect the weather, is very 
conceivable; if we consider them as so many 
Jiygrometers and thermometeis, consisting of 
an infinite number of tracheaB or air vessels 9 
by which ihey have an immediate communica- 
tion with the air, and pstrtake of its moisture 
and heat, &c. These tracheae are very visible 
in the leaf of the scabi9se,^ine, &c. 

Hence it is, that all wood, even the hardest 
and most solid, swells in moist weather ; the 
Tapours easily insinuating themselves into the 
pores tiiereof, especially of that which is light- 
est and driest. And hence we derive a very 
extraordinary use of wood, viz. for breaking 
rocks and mill-stones. The method at the 
quarries is this : Having ^ut a rock into ia cy- 
linder, they divide that into several fesser cylin- 
ders, by making holes at the proper distances 
round the great one : these holes they fill with 
$0 many pieces of sallov^ wood, dried in an oven ; ' 
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which, in moist weather, becomiog impregnated , 
lyith the humid corpuscles of the air, swell;, 
and, like wedges, break or cleaye the rocks into 
several stones. 

The speedy drying of the surface of the. 
earth, is a sign of a northerly wind and fair 
weather ; and its becoming moist, of southerly 
wind and rain. Hence the farmer may be ia« 
structed, never to trust a sun-shiny day, while 
the surface of the earth continues wet ; and to 
rely on a change to dry weather, as soon as he 
observes the moisture dried ^p, even though the. 
appearance of the clouds should not be favora- 
ble ; for the air sucks up all the moisture on the 
surface of the earth, even though the sky be 
overcast, and that is a sure sign of fair weather; 
but if the earth continues moist, and water 
stands in shallow places, no trust should be put 
in the clearest sky, for in this case it is deceit- 
ful. 



ADDENDA. 

MORE SIGNS FROM ANIMALS. 

Against rain fleas bite more than cons-* 
mon, spjders crawl abroad, bei;?s stir not far 
from their hives. On the contrary, spiders* 
webs in the air, or on the grass or tree^, foretel 
very fair and hot weather ; so do bees whea 
they fly far from their hives^ and come late 
home ; and likewise a more than usual appear- 
ance of glow-worms by night. If gnats play 
up and down in the open air near sun-set, they 
presage heat, if in the shade, warm and mild 
showers; but if they join in stinging those that 
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pass by them^ cold weather and much raui may 
be e>cpected. Larks rising very high, and con- 
tinaing to sing for a long time, and kites flying 
alofty are signs of fair and dry weather. In 
men/ frequently aches^ wounds, and corus, are 
more troublesome, either towards rain or to* 
ivards frost. 

Virgil's beautiful description of this sense itx 
^imals, is thus rendered by Mr. Dryden : 

Wet weather seldom hurts the mdst unwise ; 

So plain the signs* such prophets are the skief.: 

The wary crane forsees it iiist, and sails 

Above the storm, and leaves the hoUow vales : 

The cow looks up, and from afar can find 

The change of heav*n, and snufis it in the wind. 

The swidlow skims the river> watry Uce, 

The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious rac^t. 

The careful ant her secret cell forsakes. 

And draws her eggs aldng the narrow tracks. 

Huge flocks of rising rooks for&ake thtic food. 

And, crying, seek the shelter ot the wood. 

Besides, the several sorts of watT> fowls. 

That swim the seas, or haunt the standing pools. 

Then lave their backs with sprinkling dews in vaiflf 

And stem the stream to meet the piomis'd rain. 

Then, after showers, *tis easy to descry^ 

Returning suns, and a serener sky. 

• ••••# 

^lieir litter is not tossM by sows unclean, 

• • -t ■ ■ • ♦ • • • 

And ovrU, that mark the setting-sunj declam 
A star-light ev'niog, and a morning fair. 

« ♦ • ♦ ♦ • 

Then thrice the ravens rend the liquid aiTi. ' 
And croaking notes proclaim the setded £itr: 
Then round their airy palaces they fly 
To greet the sun, and seiz d with secret joy 
When storms are overblown, with food repair 
To their forsaken nests and callow care. 

The crow has been particularly remarked by 
the ancients tp presage rain, wb^ fth^ ca^s^ 
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sind walks alone on the sea->shore» or oa the 
banker of rivers and pools. Thus Virgil, in the 
first Georgic. 

Turn cornix rauc4 pluviam vocat improbavoce, 
£t sola in sicca secum spatiatur arena. 

'lite crow vritb clamoroas cries the shower demands^ 
And single stalks along the desert sands. 

DRYD£N. 

Pliny makes the same observation^ in the 
35 th chap, of his 18th book : Et cum terredtes 
Yolucres contra aquas clangores /undentes sese 
sed maxim^ cornix : Mt is a sign of rain, when 
land-fowl, and especially crows, are clamoroun 
near waters, and wash themselves." 

Horace also expresses himself to the sam* 
purpose, in the 17 th Ode of the third book^ 
where he says. 



Aquaf. nisi fallit augur» 



Annosa comix, - 



** unless in vain 



Croaks the old crow presaging rain.'* 

Likewise in the 27th Ode of the same book^ 
he calls the crow, divinam imbrium mmnen* 
tium ; prophetic of impending showers. 

• 
MORE rnoGsosrics of the weatheb, takzj€ 

FROM THE SUKy MOOH9 ^^^ STARS* 

1st Rule. If the sun rise red and fiery, wind 
and rain. 

2d Rule. If cloudy, and the clouds soon d,e- 
crease certain fair weather. 

These rules may be extended to all the heo* 
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venly bodies ; for as their rays pass through 
the atmosphere, the vapours in the air have the 
same effect on each. 

When the farmer therefore sees the sun or 
moon rise jar set red and fiery, or sees the 
clouds and horizon of that colour, he may ex- 
pect wind and rain, owing to the unequal distri- 
bution of the vapours, or to their being ah'eady 
collected into watery globules by some preceding 
cause. 

But if, according to the second rule, the sun 
rises cloudy, and the clouds soon decrease, the 
vapours are more equefty distributed in the at- 
mosphere; which equal distribution is also pro- 
moted by the warmth of the rising sun- Hence 
we may account for an observation adopted into 
ail languages. 

' The evening red, the morning grey. 
Are sure signs of SLfoir day.- 

For if the abundance of vapours denoted by 
the red evening sky falls down in dew, or is 
otherwise so equally dispersed in the air, that 
the morning shall appear grey, we may pro- 
mise ourselves a fair day, from thajt equal state 
of the atmosphere. 

If in the morning, some parts of the sky ap- 
pear green between the clouds, while the sky 
is blue above, stormy weather is at hand. 

The great Lord BaOon gives us the follow- 
ing rules to judge of the ensuing weather, from 
the first appearance of the moon ; and it is said 
that the^e rules of his have neter been known 
to fail. 

If the new moon does not appear till the 
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fourth day, it prognosticates a troubled air for 
the whole month. 

: If the moon, either at her first appearance, or 
withiixa few days after, has her lower horn ob- 
scured or dusky, or any wise sullied, it denotes 
foul weather before the full j but if she be dis- 
coloured in the middle, storms are to be ex- 
pected about the full, or about the wane, if her 
upper horn is affected in like manner. 

when the moon, on her fourth day, appears 
fine and spotless, her horns unblunted, and nei- 
ther flat nor quite erect, but betwixt both, it 
promises fair weather for the greatest part of 
the month. 

-An erect moon is generally threatening and 
unfavourable, but particularly denotes wind; 
though if she appear with short and blunted 
horns, rain is rather expected. 

Most of the foregoing rules are Uikea from 
the following beautiful passage of Virgil; 

Observe the daily circle of the sun. 
And the short year of each revolving mmm : 
By them thou shalt foresee the following day; 
Nor shalt a starry nigh t thy hopes betray. 
When first the moon ap|)ears, if then slie slirouds 
Her silver crescent, tipp'd with sable clouds. 
Conclude she bodes a tempest on the main. 
And brews for fields impetuous floods of rain* 
Or if her face with fiery flushings glow. 
Expect the rattling winds aloft to blow. 
But four nightsold, (for that's the surest sign) 
With sharpened horns if glorious then she sliiiiey 
Next day, not only that but all the mooB^ 
'Till her revolving race be wholly run. 
Are void of tempests both by sea and land. 

Above the rest, the sun, who never lies, 
Foretels the change of weather in the skies ; 
For if he rise unwilling to his race. 
Clouds on bis brow and spots upon his face ; 
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Or if thro' mist^ he shoots his soilen beams. 

Frugal of light, in loose and straggling streams ; 

Suspect a drizzling day with southern rain. 

« « *.« « ••• 

Or if Aurora, with half open'd eyes, / 

And a pale sickly. cheek» salute the skies; 
How shall the vine, her tender leaves defend 
Her teeming clusters when the storms descend ? 

• « . • • • • « f , : 

But more than all the setting-sun surveyt 

When down the steep of heaven- he drives the dayj . 

For oft we find him finishing his rape. 

With various colours erring on his face j 

If fifery red his glowing globe descends. 

High winds and furious tempests he portends i 

But if his cheeks are swoln with livid Uue^ 

He bodes wet weather bv his wat'ry hue j 

If dusky spots are varied on his brow. 

And streated with red, a troubled colour shew. 

That suUen mixture shall at once declare. 

Winds, rains, and storms, and elemental WAr« 

• • •« * • •• 

But if with purple rays he brings the light,. 
And a pure neav'n resigns to quiet night ; 
No rising witkls nor falling storms are nigh. 

MOAH ^tiOGSOSTtCS^ TAKEN' r»QM tBM v 

CLOUDS^ 

Si Role. Clouds tifce^ large rpcks^ gresA 
showers. • 

4tb Rule. I£ small doudsiucreasey much rain, 

5th Rule. If large clouds decrease^ fair wea* 
thcr. -^J 

6th Rule. Til Summer or harvest, when ^tht 
wind has been south two or three days, and it 
grows very hot^ und you see . clouds .ri&e with 
white tops^ like towers great as if one were on the 
top of another, and joined together with black 
on the nether side, there will be thunder and rain 
suddenly. 

a 
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?th Rule. If two such clouds rise, one on ei- 
thier h«ui^ it is time to make baste to shelter. 

Mr. Worlidge gives us the following Rules. 

^ In a fair day, if the sky seems dappled with 
white clouds (which is usually termed a mackrel 
sky) itf tnerally psedicts rain/' 

This is confirmed by a very ingenious gentle- 
man, who has constantly observed , that *^ in dry 
weather^ so soon as clouds apjlear a| a -great 
height, striped like the feathers in the Weaat of a 
hawk, rain may be expected in a day or so." 

J* In a clear evenine, certain small black doufis 
appearing, are npdcubted signs of rain to follows 
er if black or. blue clouds appt:ar near the sun, at 
any time of 4h^ day, or near the oiQoa by iMgbt> 
rain usually follows.*' 

/< If small waterish c]ouds appear on tbc tcfis 
«f bills, rain follows/' . 

^ ** It clouds grow^ or appear suddenly, ibe Air 
otherwise free from clouds, it denotes tempesH 
al hapd, ^p.i?qiaUy if tbcy Appear to ibp iputh or 
west/' 

*< If many clouds, tike fleeces of wool, are scatr 
Ici^ed from the east, tbeyforetel rain witbia tbjee 
Mlays/' 
. When elouds settle upon the top^of jno«mr 
tains* .'they indicate hard weather. 

When the tops of mountains are clear, it is a 
wgn of fair weather. 

jroitiB rnocspsTtcs tjmen fjiom jusr. ., 

nth Rule* If mists rise in low groutvds and ^oon 
Tantsh, lair weather. 

. 9th Rule. If ft rises up to the hill top6, rain in 
adayi>r two. 
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lOth Rule., A general miait before the sujq ris^i 
near the full mSon, fair weather. 

MORS P^nOGUOSTICS TAKEN FROH nAIN. 
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11th Rule. Sadden rainaf never last long: blit 
when the air grows' thick by ikgrees, and the 8u&|» 
xhooHy and stars; shine dimnoer iiaddinimerj it is 
Kkely to raih six hours usudlly. ' '*• 

lith Rule. If it begins to rain ftoiti the sontb^ 
with t high Wirftl^ fdr two or three hours, alnd the 
wind falls^ but the rdih'contiiiues, it is likely to 
miti twelve hours or niore; and doi^s usually rain 
titi a strong north Wind deitrs the ai^: these lohg 
iiini seldom hold -above' t^clvehoursj orbappeh 
ihqfift dnce a year. ** In an inland country/' 
lays Mr. Mills, *^ it may not rain for more thah. 
We\^ hoiirs siifecessively ; but I doubt this will 
lold a general rule, either of its duration or fi^« 
[lieticy, in'Wlt jplace^; for,* near th^ sei, rain* 
iapp^ oft^ft, >bicb last a whole &^yr ' ^ 

rseh*Riile.''if illjcgin^ to rain aft h6uFor vih 
leibre sun -rising, it is likely to. be fair before 
60A/ and to conilAue so that day; but if the 
ifin begiti* an hour or two after sun^risihe* itMs 
kely to rain all that day, except th^ rainbpii^'Be 
^dn ftefore it liraihs. ; ' 

In W61rridgi*s signs of rain j^re the following:, 

'^ The audibility of sound .^re ce^|iin pr^^gnos* 
cs of ^thei temper of the air in a still evening; 
r if the air is replete with moisture' over u*s, it 
presses the sounds, so that they become audible 
. a ,grea|ter dUtance than when the air is free 
301 such moisture and vapours. From wheno^ 
u %Xkny conclude, that in such nights, or othcf 

R S 
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{tirie3.t vdien you hear the sound of belis, noise 
of water, beasts, birds, or any other sou^s qx 
hoiseSy more plainly than at other times, th^ 
air is inclinable to rain^ which commonly sue* 
ceeds/* ^ . 

*^ If the earth, or any. moist or fenny places^ 
yield any extraordinary scents, or smells^ it pre- 
sages ram/* 

\^ If dews lie long in the morning on the grass, 
&p.^ it signifies fair weather; but if they ris^ or 
vanish suddenly and early in the morning, it jp$i^ 
sages rain.*^ 

** There is a small bird of thq si2e and neady 
the shape of a marten, that at Qertain times SiGS, 
very near the water, which is a most sure, pcog^ 
i^pstip of tenipestuous weather; never appearing 
biit against such weather as hath, been copstantly^ 
(fbserved by the boatmen on the Severn and the 
channel, between the Isle of Wight an^ the mwx* 
lahd/V \ : . . . 
* *^ Duckjs.and geese picking their wings^ .wash^ 
ihg themselves much, or cackling muchi ^e? 
notes rain/' . ^ 

^!^ If after rain comes a cold wind, there will 

be more ram, ■ 

f • • •■ ■ ' • ■ 

» . • • • 

Tiie nightly virgin, whilst lier wheel she plies. 
Foresees the storm impending in the skies, 
• When sparkling lamps their spnttVing light advance, 
And in, their sockets oily bubbles dance; ' 

. . BRYD£N*S VIR^L* . 

fiOUE JPROGKOSSIClSf FHOM TBS f^JNJim 

: |4tb Bule«.Whc») the wind turns to north-east^ 
and it continues there two days without rain, and 
does' not turn south. the third day, nor rain the 
third day ; it is likely to continue north-east for' 
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eight or nine days all faii^ and then to comt 
south again. • 

15th Rule; If it turn again out of the south to 
the parth* east with rain^ and continues in the 
north east two days without rain, and neither 
turns south nor rains the third day^ it is likely to 
continue north-east two or three months. 
The wind will finish these turns in three weeks. 
li^ttvBule. After a northerly wind, for the 
most of two months or more^ and then coming 
souths there are usually three or four fair days at 
first, and then on the fourth or fifth day comes 
raih^ orelise the wind turns ^ortb again and conr 
iinues dry. 

17th Rule. If it returns to the south within a 
day or two, without rain, and turns northward 
with rain, and returns to the south in one or two 
days, as before, two or three times together aftev 
this sort, then it is likely to be in the south oc 
south-west two or three months together, as it 
was in the north before. 

The winds will finish these turns in a fortnight; 
18th Rule. Fair weather for a week, with a 
southerly wiiid,iii likely to produce a great drpufi^ht^ 
if there has been much rain out of the south Of«> 
fore. The wind usually turns from the north to 
south with a quiet} wind wit];iout rain ; but returns 
to the north with a strong wind and rain. . The 
strongest winds are when it turns from south to 
north by west. 

J9tb Rule. Ifyouseocbud rise against the 
wind, or side wind^ when that cloud comes up 
to you, the wind, will blow the same way the 
cloud came. The same rule holds of a clear 
place, when^ all the sky is equally thick, except 
4Hie qlesf edge4 
When the north wind first clears the air, 
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iNrhtdr is nsually once a week^ be sure of a fair day 
or two. 

The following are the observations of Lord 
Eacon: 

When the wind chapges conformable to the 
motion of the sun, that is» from east to south, 
from south to west, &c. it seldom goes back, or 
if it does^ it is only for a short time ; but if it 
moves in a contrary direction, viz. from east to 
north, from north to west, it generally returns 
to the former point, at least before it has gone 
quijLe through the circle. 

When wmds continue to vary for a few hours, 
a» if it were to try in what point it should settle* 
and afterwards begin to blow constant, they con- 
tinue for many days. 

If the south wind begins for two. or three days, 
the north wind will blow suddenly after it ; but if 
the north wind blows for the sam^ number of 
days, the south will not rise till after the east has 
Mown some- timfe. 

Whatever wind begins to blow in the morn- 
ing, usually continues longer' than that which 
rises in the evening. 

Mr. Worlidge observes, that " if the wind* be 
east or north-east in the fore part of ^he sum- 
mer, the weather is likely to contiiTue dry : and 
if westward toward the end of the summer, thea 
will it also continue dry : if in great rains, the 
winds rise or fall, it signifies the rain will fotth- 
witb cease. 

• «* Tf the colours of the rainbow tehd more to 
red than any other colour, wind foU6ws; if green 
•r blue' are predominant, rain.^' * 
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THE SIGNS OF A TEMPEST ARE THESE I 

For ere the rising >v]Qds begin to roar* 

The working sea advances to the ^hore ; 

Soft whispers run along the leafty woods. 

And mountains wbi&tle.to the.murmVing floGids; 

And chafTwith eddying winga i^ to$s*d arcHtn^ 

And dancing leaves are lifted froo^i the ground^ 

And floating feathers on the ^^ter play, 

DRYDEN'S VIRGIL. 
PROGNOSTICS CONTINUED. 

r 

SOth Rule, irthe last eighteen days of Fe- 
bruary, and the first ten days of March,* are for 
the most part rainy, then the spring and summer 

Quarters will be so too : and I never kn^^w a great 
rought but it entered in at that season. . ' 
SJst Rule. If the latter end of October and 
beginning of November are for the most part 
warm ana rainy, than January and February are 
likely to be frosty and cold, except after a very 
dry summer. 

«2fd Rule. If there is frost and snow in Octo- 
ber and November, than Jahaary aqd FebFuary 
are likely to be open arid mild. 

Mr..Claridge gives, us the following observa- 
tions nxade by our forefathers : 

Janiyeer freeze the pot by the fire. 

If ibe grass grows in Janiveer, 

It graws the worSe for 't all* the year. 

TheWelshman bad rather see his dam on the bier. 

Then see a fair Februeer. 

March wind and May sun 

Makes clothes white and maids dun. 

• V ' •Old Style. 
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When April blow» hU bom, . 
'Tis good both for hay and corn* 

An April flood _ 

Carries away the frog and ber brood. 
A cold May aiid windy 
^aket a full barn and a iindy« 
A May flood never did good. 
A «warm of bees in May 
Is woriha load 9f hay* 
But a swarm in July 
Is not worth a fly. 

The following Boles are laid dowiK by Lord Bacon : 

If the wainscot or walls that used to sweat be 
drier than usual, in the. beginning of winter, or, 
the eaves of houses drop more slowly than or* 
dinary, it portends a hard and frosty winter ; for 
it shews an inclination in the air to dry weather^ 
wbrcb, in winter, is alwavs joined with fi^ost. 

Generally, a moist ana cold summer portends 
a hard winter. 

A hot and dry summer and autumn, especially 
if the beat and drought extend far into Septem- 
ber, portend an open begtnniag of winter, and 
cold to succeed towards the latter part, and begin- 
ning of spring. 

A warm and open winter portends a* hot and 
dry summer, for the vapours disperse into the 
winteT showers; whereas cold and frost keep 
them in, and convey them to the late spring and 
following summer. 

Birds that change countries M certain saasot^ 
if they come early, shew the temper ofthe wea* 
ther, according to the country whence they came \ 
as, in winter, woodcocks, snipes, fieldfares^ &c. iJF 
they come early, st^ew a cold winter;. m4 Ibe 
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COOS, if they come early, show a hot suiianlcr 

DlIOW, 

L serene aututnn denotes a windy winter; a 
dy winter a rkiny spring; a rainy * spring, d 
ne summer; a serene summer, a windy au- 
n ; so that the air, on a balance, is seldoili 
:or to itself; nor do the seasons succeed each 
jr in the same tenbr for two years togetlier. 
[r. Worlidge reniarks, that if at the beginning 
le winter, the south wind blow, and iheii the 
h, it is likely to be a cold winter ; but if the 
ih wind first blow, and then the south, it will 
L warm and mild winter. « v 

?'hen there are but few nuts, cold and wet 
'est generally follow j but when there is a great 
V of them, hot, heavy, and dry harvests suc- 

■ the oak bear$ much mast, it foresliews a 
[and hard winter. The same has^ been ob- 
ed of hips and haw4. 
-'broom is full of flowers, it usually mgnifies 

ty. * . 

• ■ . ■ • - > . - ■ . • 

V 

ark well the flow'ring almonds in the wodd j 
odVous bldbihs the bearing branches ioad» 
he glfebe will answer to the Silvan reign, . , • 
reat heats will folio w» and la^ge qrops of grali^. . 
itif a wood of leaves o'ershade {he triee, 
ich and so barren will the harvest be. 
vain the h$nd shall vex the threshing Hoor^ 
>!' empty chaff and straw will be thy store. 

, . DRVDEN^S.ViaGIL. 

•t 

I the preface ta this new edition, I huve takea 
ce, that I have not revised any impression of 
treatise stiiee>the;$/9A>and at the qooQlusion of 
have 6bserved| > *f that through the iincer^ 
tyd^life Imigi^^Qt do ^ again*'^ However, 
ugl the bks^gs of the ALMIGflTYi I am 
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enabled to present the reader with a new copy, 
and again uke my leave of him^ wishing him 
heiltb, prosperity, and ^ good sport.—* I shall 
now (following the example of my pious, prede* 
eessor Walton), address THAT TOWER, who 
penetrates and sustains aN nature, who brings 
round tbegraleful vicisskade of tbescasonsy wh6 
has given us the inhabitants of the watery ele. 
ment not only for oiitf nourishment^bst reev«atioc4 
and /f i&M^ we are sure to please> by Tec€iviiig«faia 
blessings thanJcfuUy, and enjoying them witH pr^ 
|>riety« )•.<;.,>:■". .•" r . 



'^.! ' 



3 ' 



father of al( r«-a|! good !-rMl wi^ ^ 
'Wltol^tilt tbeteiiipest rage or cease; 

Whose glory fills earth, teas* and skies. 
Thou only source of joy aad t>^ce i 

. '5 • . -^ • • . 

Thy wise decrees are rigbtand just» ^^ 
Let no 6ne, impi^u's! C^x thy will; 
Biit^ oH )(tiy ^br^us mercies trust, 
,> Aad^seea<good»r thrO* ev*ry ill':, 

Arrh-^armt with fortitude my breas^ 
The various ills of life to bear |^ 
- » * 'And tfealch thy «er>ant when at rest. . 

For stormftaDd troubles to prepare t 

J, - .. - 

J , Pgt thro! wfaat|fi*er jdistrfissfttl scene», 

I'hy righteous band may lead me stilly 

1>* *^Resigti'd to wljat may evil seem. 

Content my breast shall calmly fill': ' 

And as the seasons onward roll* . - - 
. ADdyearsrevolviog qiijckty fly.y ... . 
Sweet gratitude shall warm my souL 
nrrx^^aPHiiblcssiBgsl enjoy: ' 

' Still-^till rU praise that hcaVnly toorccu 
Fy wbat it^plp|i*f s t^ b()atow ; , 
Thiat petrifies the streamlet's course, 
Ov bids its silver current flow ; 
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That regu rates creatioiv*s 1aws» 

Bid&all in hanaony unite $ 
And is, — The universal cause^ 

Of ev*ry thing that** good and right ; 
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vi^ ftv bnatin ahair or link. 
f^ baire bed well when they twist kindly. 
Idingi thelK)j4y o(m artificial fly . 
ai» a knot in the ioint of a rod. 
ne a salmon^ cut nim up« . ^ ] 

i, a float cocks whfin iVf^wims perpendicular in 
be water. , . . ^ 

igj an instruinent to disentangTt tbe Jioe. i 

a chuh^xxki hi^ up« ' 
sh a cbuhy dress liim* '^ 
iardf the link of a line. 
^bet a irout^ cut F/im up. ' \ \ 
illUy fishing on the ^%bble ii^ when thei line 
( sunk with tbe runnmg plummet fasi to th« 
ottom, so that the hook-link plays in the w;9ter. 
ng ajish^ hook bim. 

iy a Tine kinks in trowling, when T^is tmslcd 
etween the tpp of the rod and the ring. 
teoffish^ three. 

cb\ a pike poiTches when he swallows the bait. . 
me, fishes are ^aid to prime when they, lea^ 
ut of tbe water. , 
ai^ any great number of fish together. 
ly a bream, cut him up. 
ate apike, c\\th\mxx^.' 
ash^ any thine which swims down the water. 
unchton an ^^^ cut him up. 
k a tatbdf cut him up. , 

r your Hne^ let it off the reel after strikii^. 
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ADDENDA, 



• 1 



JuiiiNOw-fifthiag comet MiaWuft tbetniddlfi 
of Marqhy >aiid cofitiiuies tall the luttar fmcl 
of Attgiiftt; ii 19 « most ^Koelieat bttt^ r]trf 
itstOKiiftf p( strong exereiM^ being «l»a|is 
in mo^ipp, and affairs the «ngkr. variety orf 
•port. To beliDgled with .^t any time o£ ^m dn^. 
from sun-rise till sun-set^ and takes the best and 
largest fish,--: - * -. \ 

Cod'tbit'^hi9t^c€fme%' in about a fbrtni^t v\ 
MaVyabd conttnuestill about the middle ofJVine: 
tt isa tery kilKog-bait and will take almost eyery 
lortoffiftllj in deep fttanding- waters as wdi as 
in streams^tnoraingsand evenings^ till thermicldle 
jf June. 

^ Maggot f or gcHtle-fohing cornels in about th^. 
)egianing of May, and continues till the tatter 
ad of Febniaryi in the next year; it is tbirbest 
nd most 4»iUing groaiid^bair that ever tras nlade 
je oFj^ it will take evary sort of fish that swiius 
1 fresh watery, except salmon or pike. . 
'UraahdpperifMng comes in about the latter, 
id of Jnnei and continues till the latter eoddf. 
iignst. It is a curious fine bait^ very Qaturalto 
\h, but ▼ery tender; to be drawn upon a leacted. 
Hik, No. % after the same manner as the ood«. 
dt, and' wilt take almost all sorts of fish, as^ 
ke, trout, greyling, perch, chub, roach, dace,. 



^*abba ge m0r9n ^hing(iome& in about the middle 
jTuoe, atfd Continues in their successive flight* 
! the littter ead of October. There arc tErec' 
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sOMr^jof n^bich the fisb are reipiurk^bl^ fopd Qf,a^d 
)9pmer,taod Witt take ibf wtB^Mfffi pf fisfi. .,^^ 



^ wqm, droraiiy;tiine of Aedajf, ijn?? ^^ . 
diseoi&orea by ram ; but if low, cleaf » aoq fin<^ 
only momiogt and eveDinei ; it is the most' ge« 
iieial bait we ha^Cy aod wSl take every kind of 
fish ; the proper worms for angliog are fiiUy de* 
scribed in this treatise* ' *^ 



' * * \ 



So circling pleasures recreate die loul : 

Aii4 o er 't)ie year per verdent inaotle throiwir 
' fWcRmg inundation bidet the grotfndt; 
t'chryttal i^rrenti glide within tMf»Uinidrt< • 
• TIbrBnMf hiw^theirwonltd-hsiiiitolDnslM^ 
' .gM^ the fw,ai4«bm along lar^ » /«»; , 
With frequent leap jtbey range the tmllow ivfim» 
Their silver coats reflect the daza^og heuns; ' ' ' 
rvDwtet uie fithertnsa hit toiti pr^psret 
- Aadiarm faiflwetf wilh etety wsi'ry tnaie t -. 

. liiabQplnthjaJinatlp^niicwwithcW . ;> . 

lacrssisaiatacUei and his rod re-tie. ^Tf: 

HapDjr Eqgland !(8a ys an elegant writ^: w1|ef« 
ttie sea lumisbea an aDundant and luxvnons i^ 
pasty and the frie^h waters are ihnocait and liraoa* 
less pastime : where the ancler in che^rfiil mB* 
tt^de siyroles b^' the edge of tne strean^^ and fcpm 
neither tHe coiled snake^.nor the lurking Grbcb^ 
dife ; wheire he can retire at nighty wfth ids lew 
troutsXto borrow the charming descti^troii ofbU 
Waltojn) to some friendly cotts^^e^.wlnieretlte 
landlady tajpobd^ a^ the daughter i.nMicent and 
beautiral; yhere the'roomi is cleanly^ tjW sheets 
smelling of lavender, and twenty' bsAads stuck 
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ibtti ihe iralliThere be our ef^ titai' aM^ 
f ot ft tuftatWe Inrother ftngl«r^ \m^ iAn fhttx^ 
rks^fht w»fhii^,U\U$kt,'th^ <M tiiiw^ '^r 
tOte^ilMlcli f .IWrelie can tnW of ^e ivofi^eftt 
rMJ^,tlrfth ^Q8 ikdaiifutite, or fiti^toii* 
trmmi «|^ to ountm him, aod ^ittfs mmjr ^ 
ttic iiM^. wiilibot o&noe to <So<L or kfimt to 



» J ,. » 



(y tMs liet]^ bf tile flMiroiiiH^, ire iMMifo i#- 
ain ttiiu J^rekhowledge of itiiejv^tbiet^ytiicdb 
ti)k*M«idift 10 Wo«c% iM^ wlMch we l^ileited, 
>y not 'OontiMHtts^'ki fheopeo oi^ 

Thec^fHig^ ihot uifce iifoc^ jx^ tbii aiUM)b)ieie, 
tre! priaaifolij nwrlmllSf fhe:maiig afldk Ailing 
)f thrBMmeler; wlitetitjMkiMmlris MriM by 
lealntftd coldy'tbe hbnd^ wnn whicn Witdre per* 

Rif tnrat^^$^6ere r^ rAretiedy and coamiientir 
|]le6o^^ 'tight 1 by tbe latter it h coodensc^^ 
&ld'coriiequ^rtily becomes licavy. ' *^^ 

''-'ITJe Mvbmetef t^ snddenly ivhife ffie al?'ls 
fkj)ahded before a gale- of wind; anrfViip^s nJ^aSa 
^i^dui^lT^'as the condeoserl otr remrh$/and^tlie 
givie ID hke manner by degrees inbsfdbu ^' 
7, ^Lr^jrtrabrdi^ of llie iriercnry will 

so^etiBdiei take tolace in summer^ prethnis'io 
htt^vj/riroWrs or rairl) Mtticnlaiw If attended 
with 'ifciiipder ^ and ligb^tntng^ but in Spring, 
AaUidlii, kfid^Winter^ tbe fiimder^ztiaomiimty 
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Aetcetaof the BarMiewr indlcBtn 'prifMn^Itt^ 
violwi wind. ■■ - - ■• i « 

■Hie TherciDtneter dio; Dhieh' ntihibtet tho 
degree of far«t in tbe"ftirneartUe*ciHrtli, wHk' 
cMnrilnt^ tonwNh denoting wkeit etiangw an^ 
Wiety-lo' tekd^laeein llieiovcf • Mgffli«-^«b«i ■ 
■itna^civj IXieHygTonieter diMwgvMHta tbe 
(|nanntyof moisiareiD the ntmos|rb«rc, Brid-th** 
ILIectrometer will point out the' qeaniity of- 
Electndty which preridhfii it. 

The words geneially ei^CMeo eti the plates 
of the Barometer,' Berve Tather tb mistead thaa 
itifona ; for iht t^nnge^ of the w^bhagr ftepend 
rather on 'the rising or the f&llinggf the mereitry* ' 
ibsn of , its standing at nay pantetil^r lieighc. 

. When the mercuiy ia as high as fairi pt at SO 
(f^grees, and the BuVtace of it i'sconcavcj begio-" 
Timg to descend, it very often rains ; and on the- 
(fontrary wKoa even the mercury is at SQ de^eefe^ ' 
opposite to rail], when the'surfnde of 'it'is con- 
\ex, begiotiii^'io rise, fair weatlierinay Ik ex- 
pected: these circumstances hot being IinoWih - 
or not being diily attended to, is tlie principal 
i^iise that ,tarineis arid others htive not a pro^^ 
per confidence in this instruoieijl. ' ' it 

' It must be observed that, calerit jMirt'5«s ihe* 
mercury ishiglier in coId,thanin vrttrmnteatber^ 
■ad commonly 'earfy in the inoming, or late'ttf 
ieh at Doon, ivhicli seems ocew^ 
Ikions causes' of the ^tuiosphere 
H by t'hc cofd of the hi§lit, aa<t 
jeat of the day. "'. "" " '• 

E obserTations deserve atteailMi^ 
alicratiWln the mercuiryfu« M 
Jje ojtisg'v^ Jespeciftirv in a shoTWiy iiiiieX ; ■( 
, ft-The'iitrngpF iHe'/BiewiirV, pr«sM«i in 
gena^, fiu^ weatjier, ajoa ill ftiUii^ fonL! 




^ Iawiiitirib«TOingipr^m;)ep&Q9t; aodi^ 
H^ ipiMitber^ if tbe mercmy falUjtbrec or four 
WQM^ ^ Ib^iv I bttt. }a>a coatiuped frQ»t;^it 
ra^ it will «e|t«ttii||y siynr* , 
Ik When fi^iil weather bAppQii9.8tQn«aftc^thf 
ling of the isercory* expect but little of it; 
d o|i tbe.coQtrfry, expect but little fair wea* 
^r, when it proves bit ahoftly after die ixier<* 
1^ has risen* . ... 

6j. in foul weather^ wheo the mercury rises 
och aod biffb, ^ud continues so for two ok 
ree day% before the foul weather is quite ova", 
en expect a continuance of fiur weather to 
llow. 

7« In fii|r weather^ when the mercury faliy 
uch and low, and continues so for two ot ^rea 
ys^ before the rain comes— then expect a greal 
ful of wet^ and. probably high winds. 
8, The unsettled motion of the mercury^ Ot* 
)ti^ changeable weather. 
9* If the mercury stands at much raih^ and 
if^n rises up to changeable^ it presages fair wea* 
ler, although not to contique so Jqng; as it 
oaki have done if the mercury were higher : 
0| on the contrary, if the mercury stood lit fair^ 
nd falls to changeable, it presages foul weather;. 
uv fouler if it sinks down lower. , / . 

But to these remarlpi it may be added^ ttia^ 
Aiteu the Barometer suddenly falls two or t&fea 
entbs, without any materiiu alteration in *the 
rb^jnaafneter, imd the Hydrometer is not modk 
uraed towards moistj^% violent gale of wind 
nayb^ expected*. 

When the Hygrometer inclines hr toWanb 
ncist^ witb^ oply a trifling descent in theBar^ 
• * •* S3 • •'■ 
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Meter/itjIenoteS'.a paasiog ftbaweri>and Utile 
'wmcl ( atid when the Bakometer f»Ils caasidfltiiii- 
bly, add 'the Hygrome^far . tiijni» ioiikAi^ ^vatcIs- 
lM<MSt> 'the Therinometer rCTaaimng fita«io9»r)% 
4imd Vather iocliDing to riie than fail, imk vior 
]eQt wind and.. rain are likdj to foUaw in the 
%6iii«e df a few hquri^ 
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... The .Bfl»UQ€ler^ i« highest dnriiig a Ip^j^ 
frosty and generally rises with a North'-Eist^ 
W^f^d ^ itJuf 16weflt during a ihaw fblTowiii^' a 
long £roaL.iuMl is often Drought do^ Wli' 
Soath-Weit Wind. * 



r .Whra.jdie Qaroqaeter is near th^ hrgh ektPdlhl^ 
for tbt season of tlie ye&r, th^re is very fflttiflf 
JBrphajbUit^. of immediate rain/ ^ " ' 

When the Barometer is low. for the ^embl^ 
ih^re if.4d4oin a great weighVofirain; IV^uct i, 
fair day in siich a caise is rare : the geh^l ^tUi^ 
ff, .thft yneather at such times is, short, ji^aVj^l^^' 
.sadden. ahoiycrs^ with squaUs of wiifd' from the* 

.In summer .after a long eontintiancebf faif 

weather r with the Barometer high, it gen^ratlj 

falU grsdiiaHy^ and for one, two, * or more days 

Vefore there is much appearaoee of rain ; if ^tlie 

fi^^hfiirnddeo- and gFeat for the seUson, it ifin 

K^prpbahW foUoared by Thunder. , 

/ When the appearances of the slcy are*'verj^' 

j^9|||tsibg for nur» and the Barometer 'it XU^ 

fksi^, tiine low ; it may be ' depended upo^ tt ' 

appctltance wiQ not continue so toA^; * the 'fa 

jc^, the sky changes very saddenly on S(!k6b. occ 

jaons* . / ' \' 

Very daik and'sTense dbnds pass lirit^oiki rtSh 
when ue Bammeterii high ; whereas when tb« ' 
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Mjnetei'fis Um^ it sometimes taini^ witbouC 
tmosttey- appeai<tnee of cla«d»» * 

Att appearances bebg tHe * f texut^ dut bigh«r 
le Biiromefeer is^ the ^edter the probability, of 

Tkander 4» almost always preoecJeNd by. hot 
eather^o and : ibilovired by eoid * and sbuwery 
eathev» , • . » > * j; . :.. . 

A sudden and extrenufi diaitfge €£ tampirtftme 
Tthe atmosphere/ either from beat to cM, or 
lid to beat^is general^ fiasUovcd'iif rain %ritb- 
24 banra* >■..*. 

In wii^t^^i;i{i|iff a/rQ^t* if * it beffioi toj9]if>iey 
le (emperator^^of the aj^rgenevaiiyyise^io d£ 
agrees of the Thermofnct^i ^<b leontimies 
lere whilst the snow faUs v ^tfter* wMdr if tb^ 
eather dears up/expect severe cold* y '' \- 
The'Aurbjra Bore^is«J». a prognosv^c of Jfois 

Dr/!kirvaa..haa deduced dfimi* :b - vwoHf ' of 
etecMTologicaL dbserrations - (to tfcrhich'ht has 
id iccessj mad^ in Englai^d bctwe^ the ybaV' 
I7t an4 17,ii3.the JtbUqyjriMg probabilities^ hi^ta \ 
wards forming prognostics of the weather^ ViAr' 
'' T^t-wban mti^ has beeiifjio siorm^ bdbre 
after the spring equinex^ the chsimi]^ smbikeT 
fi;enerally dry \ at least five times iff she. .^ 
^ That \\\im jBi stQiTu bapneps, from 'any I 
^K^rVy poii\t|, either op th^ l9tu^(Mthf,0tt'^i%t,'^\ 
Mareh> the socceeshng >Mitutier» gtefert Wy ' 
y,»fttolf tirncs in ftve. •. •• *'• V 

^ That when 9^ ^tofos arises^ otkih^5i&;0Sti, t 
27 th of M^f^r^^ wi before^itt 4Miy po^ilt ; 
3 sipcceodi^gsuiaBm <i»<9ettefaI(y«di7,-Ardt 

^^ if there lif a storm at S.. W. or W. S. W. 

( sununer is generally wet ;.iWe tines in, six*^ 
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: , lo September and October^ ^e W^ter coi^ 
stitution of tha«tr begins to shew itiiebr. The 
:gfMl ^fiiBs o£^tbe Barjfimeter^ from October to 
l44¥ii» are f»q|m 29,5 to £8^; sometiiiies lower/ 
. Ptjom April to Oxrtober it^ seldom ftXk ioitH^ 
tjiiaQi,j2dy5 V it^erefore {bitows^4hi^ ttlsallOflDfiY' 
indllUiriog tbe Summer/ is as sare aq-'indica^ 
tioa of railiy as a tk\l of 'betWfeeat«9.OT thrtt^*^ 
te»lliaift:m ttie Winter. 

I sImJL^ow ooadudey with a few lines wbidi 
X have by me^ in manusefiipt, written by a veij 
ingenious abgter.../; 

' Tne months o*er which the Wearer Saff aisprayp 

His wtrmer iiiflttence,sn(} director nhrsy 

Are most propitiiMis to tfairaiigler*s trtfl^ 
' Amfca«wi|h^i4>9unirHhikf1arfesttfK>il. . 

When birds begin in brisker notes to sing . 

And bail with cheerful v(Ate returning spring ; 

When western :^uadi ^i a»ol|njz:^ree^ iiy» 

And brush wilfaulbi^x^MtOlgsHMljd^ *^ i 

Wben tender bads their virent issue yidd» 




witn aeiignt ana carey *) 

idfmphfMatsr^reftare, ' i 

Brea]ieWinter^s4r^ce,aQdw3gethewstTy war. J 

But when Autumnal blasts have strrpn*d the woo^ 
And o*cf tM#Pidad^i8 y^lb#liboofm^N^ 
When stormy poreas re-assumes his resen 
And with nuuigmint vapours dulls the plain , 
Let him awhtk llii favorite spoict.lbrt]|ear } 
Till, by the eovrseof the revolving year, 
The fiiirer order ofthanwnfhi retams^ 
AndHstui-ewUk^lrcBh Uoom het fi«ctssd(ms^ 
'J ben sooB asmarn hasl^d thtsbadetari^. 
And strcak'd 4he par|2|aeMt with rosy light ; 
S<^oa as the lark extendi ner early wings». 
And in tHe'^fSgrat^t sir her taatia tiiwi -, 
Tbe angler diemBl with dka hopes ofpicy; 
TnlKs to the fteamtng brook his dewy wa|. 
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mui4nti^rh the flowing e*ci«e«^^ 
ih^jBW of TMOiX^isa is added i^o tf^umr^^uhwh 
it4^hap9iwiU bjc cf great ueaio the f^vefm^ «* 
mM ill the marte^iv^i^ntedy SpQri^mm* 
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V. ' TO THs Kioat woiuni^V . 

. JAMES TRYOlll, ESQ, 



BULLWICK, 

« 

COUNTT OF MOETHAMFTON^ 

(A rATORM OF TOM Amr,) 

TlM waihaw w!ftb«ift til Hetlth i«d Honor bere, AtiA 

ttappioera hereafter. 



5/Jt, 



♦ f ' 



rnum ikg improv€m€nt of m^ talent to jfov^ /roai 
wkeml^Mt received its and to pay mg thanks Jot 
-ikmto borrowed tparhe mdck have simso kindled amd 
increaeed into a J^m%% Thut debtor ie too «»• 
grat^fut^ and deeervee io havo no favor etod^d htm 
im the prineipaif that never eomee to jnq^ mmeh heo 
mekmmtlodgoy ap interest. JTkis obligatioMf Sir, mv 
mma motive to address this piece to aou^ hmdng mi 
Jirst been initiated in thU little art f pretend to^ |y 
four brother and yourseff^ bnt fearing mithai tha 
oovera mnd critical censmro-ef a mora Jmdie io ms «y«» 
Ho pleased therefore to accept of this email tribute f 
nol for anjf worth or desori of He owm, bmt me m 
token of my gratitude. Tour smme^ M oottfees^ io 
too great $o stand im the froni of sm imeonsidermklg 
mpmor me thiSy wherassUh l^erepresoni jrotiy amA 
msighi make m franiispiooe for some mare omeolteni 
work* Whatever it be^ begs your oamM mte^m^ 
mate; U mayperhape need^ bmt I fomr U desortoo 
moty so good m Fmtroms Amothsr romoany Sir^ whg 



tOI DteiCATiotr, 

/ ojftr thU trad to gou^ u an ambition I have i^r 

bring ike ii6rid betiet ac^uHnHed' wffh to greet m 

pari ef Us. own iteature^ 0n4 to make knemn^ ikai 

there are yet t^me etxk mer^i^ pereene as^'^afereet/^ 

mham even ike^ ikai ar^^ enemiee to ikie presetU 

world cannot refute hoik to tove and konor, I skall 

forbear at this ti^i to dieptt^ jfeitr merite^ in rem 

Jerenee to my oun pariicuiar ; ieet ke ikai reads 

tkis and sees your nante ))tefixedy may expect more 

by ike epfette tlOiw ie perfotmpH ^ l/kr |i#o#, and se 

gmake myseff.f^uil/y ef, kis pride, und indiscretion^ 

ikai eets a jair' pordk before 'a sorry building. 

fTkis only, Sir,I^li4fi(fpudmtpmrfi./mAfd^,beg yme 

to believe^ that I shall eduoMe tf industrioue. t^ 

manifest myself ; • ^ 



Right Werskipful^ ^?A4^ 

\ V ;./« - h'Xi ^^jSimtf^ikwIliBl^tian Servieae^ 
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TO THE READEtt. 



It is Q^trnnj desire eitiier of profit or credit, thatia* 

duced meto tiritethis Piei:e, only the solicitations of 

ik^pae prifate- Frteiidt,' coni^ttrring with my own nature 

and inoltnatiea^ mMth was always addicted to this 

s|)drt: I ii«fe>'^oi|kt soe any thing of this subject in 

particofar: The Compute Angler hints the most at 

it^ as first of the nature and generation, and age of a 

Pike, quoting tlie same Author, Gesner, that f ()o« 

He also observes some physical /eidettii of him, the 

■pawning time; all sorts of baits, especially of the 

fiog^k^ speaks mqeh^ and* the pledger bait; he hah 

inserted a story of the antipathy between a land frog, 

^wllich Jfte conceives venemous, and a Pike, In a pond 

*fn B^emia ; he shows the way to bait the hook, as aiso 

to play it with bladders. bull-rushe«, &e. teadips a way 

to charm and inrite in«^ fish, bv sweetening the bait 

with gum of iry dissolved in oil of spike; as likewise 

a receipt to roast a Pike* This i» thr* sum of Mr. 

Walton's discourse* Then there is The Gentleman's 

ttecreatian* hath one chapter, but mucn the siaoie as 

the other, as borrowed Crom him. I never could see 

any other cancerning tfeMiog ; if there be, it mu^t be 

NBty old standing, and any thin.;/ new is more pleasing, 

• because hominum est noritatis avida. i have not put 

it in that florid dress or elo'^nence or rhetorical phrases, 

nor indeed would the subject bear it. 

> 
Ornarires ispa negate content a docerL 

The thing itself is only well cont«'nt 
To be for use and not for ornameut. 

T 
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I confess I have not had that experience in the art 
-which many have that haye made it their business for 
the space of seypral jears, and I but a late pretender ; 
howeyer this may inrite some that are more jndicioas 
and able to undertake the work ; in the mean time use- 
this till a better comes, and think of that of the poet. 

Si quid novisti rectius istif 
Candidus impertiy si non his utere mecum. 

If any thing thou know'st that better is, 
Impart it, else content thf seir with this. 

It cannot be expected that this work could be large^. 
these being only the private sentinren(s and jcollecttons 
oi my own experience. The first edition is always th» 
least; if it were worthy of a second impression, It 
might receire some additions, as having the advantage 
of being enlarged, by the help of some new &nd more 
refined notions ; \nor is the subject copious enough to 
make a fuller treatise, it bding confined to one par^ 
tlcular manner of fishing, which if it had extended to 
the generality of the art, and to all the fresh. water in» 
habitants, it might have made this diminutive piece swell 
into a folio. 

The design of it is only to give those some insight 
and instructions wlio are wholly ignorant, but desire to 
learn : not that it can benefit those that are already 
taught, and perhaps may find, or at least pretend to 
find, many errors in H ; for this I can attest, that what 
is said is as true as probatum est ; not having confided 
to any man's judgment, but to my own experience* 
Whether theft ii^%fi approved of or not, it must take 
its fortujae, as alf other books do, which are blamed by 
some and commended by others : 

'Habenf sua fata libetli^^ 

The Poet sings, 



Books have their chance as well as other things.. 
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^ As plain as it is it may be semceable to sotho, and 
if it had been better and more accurately done, it might 
have been condemned by others. £very man that is a 
Fisherman hath some private thoughts of his own, 
which he will still prefer before others : besides, the 
diyersion of fishing is now generally undervalued, it 
being an art which few take pleasure in ; nothing pass* 
ing for noble and delightful, which is not brave and 
<;ostly : as though men could not gratify their senses, 
without the consumption of their estates. 

Hawking and Hunting have had their excellencies 
celebrated with large encomiums,, and though I design 
not to slight or disparage those noble recreations, which 
have been so much famed in all ages and by all de« 
grees ; yet this I must afErm, that they fall not within 
the compass of every man to pursue, being as it were 
jonly entailed on vast estates; for if lower fortunes 
should seek to enjoy them, Actaeon's fable might prove 
-a true story, apd these ravenous birds make a prey 
upon their masters. Besides, those recreations are 
more obnoxious to choler and passion than these of 
ours* Our simple art composes the soul to that quiet 
and serenity, which gives a man the fullest possession 
and fruition of himself, and all his enjoyments. 

This clearness and equanimity of spirit being a 
matter of 'so high concern, is of much value and esteem 
in the opinion of many profound philosophers. Wit« 
ness that excellent tract of Petrarch, De Tranquilitate 
Jlnimoj and certainly he that Wyes Cibi et DeOy leads 
the most happy life. Though all these contentments, 
and many mpre, both for health and pleasure, as well 
to gratify the senses and delight the mind, do arise 
from this cheap, and as some call it, mean, melancholy 
art; I say, though all these satisfactions do proceed 
from it, and it propounds pleasure at such an basy rate; 
yet I expect to meet with no other entertainment in the 
publishing of it thaq neglect, if not scorn and contempt. 
Some few there are that have cast off their other recrea« 
tloQs and embraced this, and I never knew. any repent • 
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of their learaing this, and withdrawing their affections^ 
from their beloyed recreation. If this art therefore, 
should prove a noble rest to thy mind, k will .|>e a., 
great satisfaction to bis who is thy weU-<wi4liiig friend, 
and tetrant^ , . : ' , 






To his ingenious Friend 

MR. ROBERT NO BBS, 

ON HIS BOOK CALLED 

THE COMPLETE TROLLER. 



'vXo OQ (deur brother) to displaj thiQe art^ 
Of thy experience lend the world a>part : 
Let thy light shine, that men may see thereby^ 
There's nothing private kept can edify* 
Hide not thy talent : dread that cursed fate 
Of him that hid it ; and communicate. 
Blush not, nor fear thy secrets to unfold ; 
For what thou say'st has been approved of old : 
And practis'd too ; the difference only this, 
I'heir sport in salt, thine in fresh water is. 
The good disciples first catch'd fish, and then 
Tfaey left their nets, and afterwards catch*d men ; 
From which we may this observation make, 
'Tis lawful fish as well as men to take. 
Thy sacred function is divine, and all 
Thy recreations apostolical. 

Catch what thou long hast fished for, then go pray, 
Gatch one^great fish, and throw thy net away. 

Tour truly humble Servant, 

e. D. of Trin. Coi. 
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To hit esteemed Friend 

MR. ROBERT NOBBS, \ 

ON HIS 

BOOK OF TROLLING. 



JLiET proud Actaeon chase the tim'rous bari^ 
Aod fair Diana pierce him with her dart ; 
JUet Pan the Satyrs and the Nymphs controul, ' 
And briny Nereus on the billows roll ; 
Whilst thou the brooks and silver streams dost greet. 
Of Afon, Cham, Weltand, and Nine, that meet. 
Thoii dost not treat of thiit deformed race, 
Which Neptune gaverns wit-h his triple mace ; 
Not of that monster^in the ocean deep, 
Which did Jn 's belly three days Jonah keep ; 
Nor of the Orke that on Cephaean strand. 
Bold Persens slew with -strong and mighty hand : 
Nor of th* admirer of sweet harp, that bore 
ArioD safely on his back _to the siiore ; 
Nor of that fish that bears a sword ia 's isnoat, 
Nor ,the fierce Thrasher that does fling about ; 
J^or the Crocodile tHat weeps when he does wrongi 
The Turbot, Sturgeon, or the Conger long : 
These are the flock of Portens' wat'ry fold, 
JLnd are too strong for slender lines to hold. 
Thyrecreatien hath more easy been. 
In riyers fresh adorn 'd ^th meadows green: 
Checkered with flowers, cloath'd in Ver's li?efjr 
£namellHl round with Flora's tapestry. 
These are thy country pastimes and delights, 
^roud of goad luck when greedy Lupus bites ; 
And cross the stream thy slender line does draw, 
'Coi^iilg thy ^list'nui^ bait in 's hungry maw ; ' 
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Then strike bim gently, tire him, and lie down, 
Take faun by the eyes, and give him leaire to drown. 

In these diTersioiii thou dost imitate 
Those Twelve Christ chose his word to propagate; 
This recreation tluty did countenance. 
And by their practice did it much ad'vance ; 
Thou their example hast before 
How they did ose this harmless 
Im this thou truly dost apostolize. 



Qucn ao'vance ; 

re thine eyes> '1 

ss exercise ; r 
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ON THB * 

ANTIQUITY AND INVENTION 

Of 

FISHING, 

AND ITS PRAISE IN GENBRAU 
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fV HEN God at first placed Adam io a seat^ 
^So rar«, so rich, so princely, and so great, 
Eden's fair garden eastward to the Sun, 
'Through whose fat soil four silver streams did run^ 
The first Euphrates, whose fair waves do kiss 
'The monarch's towers of proud Semiramis : 
^Swift Pison thence, and Gihon did arise (Gen. 3« 
Tigris the fourth to water Paradise ; 
These in their kind were fumish'd to present 
Adam with fish from the wat'rj element : 
This added to his bliss ; by which we «ee 
Fishing deriyes an ancient Pedigree, 
And bears its date from the fbrbidden tree. 
Next unto him that built the wooden wall, 
But for whose Ark the flood had drowned all. . 
Yet atill the fish mov'd in their proper sphere, 
They neither rain nor deluge deep did fear. 
Noah with them himself might recreate, (Gen. 6. 
Till Doye brought news the waters .did abate. 
>Food sure was scarce, when Mr. Flood had left, 
'Few beasts but those for procreation kept. 
Hunger might force eight persons to deyise 
A trick io take what fish to the top did rise. 
Now this to poets, fiction did afford ^ - 

*How the empty world should be wij^h people 4tor'^ 
^hen good Deucalion and his,< Phy rrbl^deaii^ 
^ere left^of all that oyerwhelmed were^i 
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They to an ancient temple went that stood 

Forlorn and wasted bj the raging flood : 

Prostrate they fell upon the sacred ground, 

DoTOUtly praying the earth might re.abound. 

The Goddess heard their prayers, and bid them take 

Their mother's bones and throw behind their back. 

This oracle obscure and dark of sense, 

Amaz'd their minds, what they might draw from thence. 

They then Tiew'd hill and dale, each rock and tree, 

And thought the earth their mother well might be. 

Therefore to try if it were false or true, 

The scattered stones behind their backs they threw j 

Forthwith the stones as they had life conceived. 

Began to moTe, and more and more receiv'd 

The shape of man. Thus was the world again 

Supply'd with people sprung with little pain ; 

Bnt yet no birds nor beasts for meat were found, 

Since the great deluge all destroyed and drown'd. 

Then did Deucalion first the art indent 

Of fishing, and to woods and groves he went ; 

There from the trees long rinds and crooks he brake. 

And made them hooks and lines the fish to take. 

In this rude sort began this simple art, 

I'he fish as yet had felt but little smart. 

And were lo bite more eager, apt, and bold. 

In that first age, which was then all of gold : 

But when in time the fear and dread of man 

Fell more and more on the creatures, they began 

To stand in awe of this usnrping king. 

That did both seas and earth in thraldom bring. 

^Twas then a work of greater skill to take 

The wary fish in any pond or lake. 

So worse and worse two ages more did pass. 

And hooks were made of silrer and of brass ; 

And lines^ of hemp and flax were framed new, 

So still this art more perfect daily grew. 

But at the last the iron age drew near. 

And hooks of haadlest steel invented were ; 

And rods of li|[^est tane and hazel plant. 

And lines of silk and hair ao skill did want* 
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Thus far the fable, — next the truth presents 
How fish of wonders have been instruments. 
A monstrous fish God did prepare to save 
The angrj prophet hn the Euxine wave^.(Jon. 1. 
Which does for us an observation make, 
That to a fish the great Jehovah spake. 
Of great and strange effects be informed jou may« 
If you'U ghre credit to Apocrypha ; 
Where the fish's gall thej dry and pulverize 
To cure the whiteness of old Tobit's eyes ; (Tob. & 
And of the heart's perfume is made a spe:ir 
To charm the devil sweetlyinto hell. 
Whether or not this truth authentic be, ' 

We will not here di^Mite authority : 
Only believe It with a moral faith, 
And now let's hear wjiat Evangelium saith* 

When the collectors of the tribute went 
To Christ for pay to the seas, he Simon sent. 
Who opening the &9kf8 mouth that he first took^ 
A piece of money with a silver hook. (Mat.~17« 
When at Emaus, Christ alone appeared (Lu^ 24* 
To the two disciples that a spirit feared ; 
(He asked ithem for meat, and^he first dish 
That he did -eat of vras a broiled ^sh. 
When Christ another time appearance mdde, 
fie found 's Disciples at the fishing trade ; 
Andrew, and James, and John were toiling sore, 
MendfDg their nets when Jesus, stood on the shore^ 
When 8inM>n Peter saw it was the Lord, (Jn, 21. 
O'erjoyed he was and leaped overboard. 
JVaked, girt only with his fisher's coat, 
He cast himself down- headlong from the boat. 
This Peter durst not on the waters pass, 
Without his Master, yet chief fisher was; 
Chief Shepherd', and first Pope whose name (say some) 
Descended to the old fisherman.at Rome. 
What if St. Peter ne'er to Rome was sent. 
The Scripture says he oft a fishing yi^nt. 
What if he ne'er sat Bishop in Rome's see^ 
At sea he :wai with the sons of .Zebedee/j[Mar. 1. 
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Who long had toiPd and had nothing caught^ 
Till Jesus bid them let down for a draught : 
In which a multitude though they did take, 
It's written there, their nets they did not break ; 
But straight retired themselres from thence and fed 
Upon their broiled fishes and their bread. (Mat. 4« 

It's said they took an hand red' ftfty.three, 
Some of all kinds in the sea of Galilee; 
By which all sorts of men is signified, 
And the great fishing of the world implied ; 
How the Apostles by their preaching shall, 
Both poor and rich, both base and noble call ; 
And draw thtm with their nets from the world's sea^ 
To th' ship of comfort and felicity. 
So Amos, Isaiah, Habakkuk compare (Isa. 19. , 

Things that of worth and great importance are. 
To fishings drags, and nets, and like to these, 
Are the Wiseman's fishpools in the Canticles; (Jer. 16^ 
So do Ezekiel and Jeremy 

Call preachers fishers in their prophesy, (Eze. 47, 10. 
Whose doctrine is their nets^ which from these toys 
Do draw men's souls into eternal joys : 
When Christ his power and Godhead did express 
To th' hungry people in the wilderness; (Mat. 14* 
He first made choice of loaves, life's staff, and then, 
Two little fishes fed five thousand men* 
Another time a multitude he fed (Mat* 15. 
With few small fishes and a little bread. 
If we search Chronicles, we there may see 
The art of fishing from antiquity ; 
When Bishop Wilfrid turn'd to Christian faith 
The Heathen Saxons (an historian saith ;) ^ 

He teaches them this art at first, and makes 
Those nets catch fish, which did before catch snakes. 
He, going with these Pagans, to the brook 
Three hundred fishes with their nets he took, 
Straight he divides the spoil, and one part gets 
Himself; then furnish'd them that own'd the nets; 
The third part to the poor he did divide, 
Which made kis religion to be deified, 
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And gained him converts, when he did bestow 
His prayers above with blessings here below* 
In fine, if you look up tof the azure sky. 
And view the circles in Astronomy, 
You there may see a fish pf eferred so bigb^ 
The heavens are with the constellation graced^ 
Pisces is next unto Aquarius placed ; 
For lest the iirmament a sign should lack, 
A fish the twelfth is in the zodiac* 
Thus fromlhe ocean to the stars we can 
Advance the praises of the Fisherman. 
And 'tb from Gospel and the Prophets seen, 
What honor, use of fish, and fisbiog's been* 
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W otrLD I might five near Avon^s flow'fy bdnk^ . 
And on the Vorld and my Creator think, 
Whilst others strWe, ill gotten goods t* embnice| 
Would I near Welland had a dwelltog. place. 

Would I these harmless pastimes mii^ht pursue 
And uncoutroU'd might ponds and rivers Tiew^ 
Whilst others spend their time in base elcessi 
In drinking, gaming, and in wantonness. 

Would I might let my fancy feed its fill, 
And daily by fresh rirers walk at will, 
Whilst others toil in hunting are perplei^d, 
And with unquiet fecreations Tex'd. 

Would i might view the compass of the 8ky|. 
The fiaming chariot of the world's great eye^ 
And fair Aurora lifting up her head, 
Blushing to rise from old Tithouus' bed* 

Would I might walk in woods and forests long,. 
in whose cool bowers the birds sing many a song ; 
And in the verdant meadows, fresh and green, 
Would I might sit and court tho summer's queen* 
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TROLLING. 



CHAP. I. 



Of the Name and Naiure^of a Pike.- 

J\ Fi»E is called in the Latin, Lucius, or LuccnJoy 
from his shining in the water, or else (which is more 
probable) from the Greek word Lupus^; as the Wolf is 
the most rarenous and cruel among beasts, so the Pike 
IS the most greedy and deyoaring among @shes ; so that 
XfUpis Piscis is the most prc^per name for the Sea- Wolf, 
yet it is often used for the Pike itself; the fresh-water 
Wolf is of so greedy and voracious a nature, that lie 
doth not only prey^pon small 6shos, frogs, &c. that 
come in his way, but sometimes upon Water. Fowl9| 
&c, and (some 8ay) he will fasten upon greater animals. 
A German writer reports, for a certain truth, that 
baying his mule to drink at the river Rhine, she was 
caught so fast by her nether lip with a Pike, that being 
sorely bit and terrified at so unexpected an assault, 
she suddenly threw up her head, and cast the fish oa 
shore, which became a prey to the master of the mule* 
Out of this Pike were taken, when it was opened, two 
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youn^ ge«se or goslings^ a fenduck, and the foot of 
SI maid. 

If this story is not credible because it is so far- 
fetched as from Germany, yet this is certain, that a 
moor-hen bath been found in the belly of a Pike taken 
out of our rivers ; and I have seen myself that a Pike 
bath risen and struck at a- swallow, that hath dipt her 
wings upon the water; and. have known them that have 
used a live sparrow for a bait at snap. An English 
Physician made this observation in his travels in the 
Low Countries, that as they were passing the rivers in 
IJttle boats, the Pikes struck so swiftly and greedily at 
the small fry, that sometimes they shot themselves so 
far out of the water, that they fell into the boat. This 
is another foreign story, which w^e may parallel with 
one at home / how on« that had caught an eel, and was 
pulling off the skin and washing it in a moat, a Pike 
leaped at the Eel and fastened himself so to it, that he 
drew out both Eel and Pike. Of all the small officers 
under this great captain, a Perch is the most secure 
from his devouring jaws ; on which he seldom adv^en. 
tu res, .except mere hunger cofnpels- him : yet Albert 
says he will take a Perch by the head, and kill it with 
hia teeth firsts lest if he should gorge it alive^^^ the fins 
and prickles might be offensive to his maw; nor does ^ 
)^e only tyrannize over the small inhabitants of his own 
dominions, and sometimes trespasses upon another e]e« 
ment, but often transgresses the laws of generation^ 
and those of his own species he unnaturally devours. 
T*his commonwealth among the fishes, is much tike 
Mr. Nobbs's state of nature, which is but Status Bell?,' 
the great ones always devour the less; such is the 
government or rather anarchy of the waters, where 
Qiight will overcome right, and the weakest go to the 
wall, 

. A Pike is a prince in his own liquid country, and 
like a universal monarch, can command all the re^i. 
nients o( the scaled army, can lord it over all his 
vassals, and like a potent tyrant can enslave ail the 
K^de^U uk his own territories without the least resist. 

u 2 
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ance : yet one professed enemy he hath, and that morv 
powerful than himself, which is a creature of an ainphi«- 
bious nature, and can live By land as well as by water — 
this is a euniung and a choice fisher ; he seldom takes 
any but the best and biggest fish : he is much esteesaed 
in some countries, especially in Sweden, where he is 
kept tame for the purpose, and taught 'so much craft 
and dexterity, that the cook will send him out of the 
kitchen when«he wants a dish of fish, and he will go 
straight to the pond and fetch them. It is a strange 
tale if true, and we had better believe it, than go so 
far to disprove it : I never looked upon an Otter to bo- 
such a docile and serviceable creature ; though perhaps 
those of another country may differ much in their na^i^ 
ture from oart« 



CHAP. n. 



I Of the Farts and Lineaments of a Pike. 

As to the shape and proportion of this great deTovrer, 
the figure of his body is very long, his back broad, and" 
«lmost square, equal to the lowest fins; his head i» 
lean and very bony, which bones in his head, some* 
have resembled to things of mysterious consequence ; 
one of which they commonly compare tor the cross,, 
another to (he spear, three others to those bloody nails 
which were instruments of our Savionr's passion. If 
those comparisons smelf, anything of superstitioo, as tor 
physical use, those bones may be profitable*; for th^ 
jawbone beaten to powder may be helpful for plenusies 
and the sharpness of urine ; some approve of it as 8^ 
remedy for the pain in the heart and stomach ; others 
affirm that the small bones pnWerlzed may \ie fitly used 
to dry up sores, and many the like medicinal qnaiities* 
are attributed to the Pikers head. 

An ancient Author, writing the nature of thkigS) doe* 
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discoTer a stone in the braia of a Pike much like a 
cbrystai; Ge^ner himself, the great naturalist, testi. 
fies tliat he found in the head of a little Pike, two white 
stones. As to the shape of his head, his snont is long, 
which some' have compared to the beak of a goose. 
II is lower jaw is far longer than his upper: and in ft 
are placed, manj teeth orderly disposed in ranks : his 
eyes are of a golden colour, and very quigk-sighted, as 
are all sorts of fish ; his belly is always white, but his 
back and sides are of a black and speckled yellow ; his 
ventricle is very large and capacio.us, • and his throat 
short, as we may see by his prey which he hath newly 
taken and not digested ; part of it will come np iri his 
mouth ; but this is when he seizes upon a great prize. 

- An author affirms that he saw a Pike of that wonder- 
ful bigness, that had another within him considerably 
great, and that within had a water-rat in its belly ; 
so that the ventricle of the great one must be exceeding 
larg^ and extensive. Gesner likewise observes, that 
his heart and gall are very . medicinal to cure agues, 
abate fevers, &c. and that his biting is veneinons and 
hard to be cured* 



CHAP. III. 



Of the Age and Growth 6f a Pikei 

As to^he increase and vivacity' of this devourlftg fish 
some historians have asserted that he will live to an in. 
credible age ; and that he will carry half 9S many years 
as scales *upou his back. Our fore* quoted author, 
Gesner, relates in his Natural History, that a Pike 
was taken out of a pond of the emperor Frederick, 
that had lived upwards of 260 years, which appeared 
by the date in a brass ring, which lay hidden and 
grown over in liis gills : it had this inscription written 
in Latin, £^o sum illi piscis huic Siagno omnium 
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primus impotiius per Mundi Rectarii Fredetiei 
secundi manut die quint o Octobris 1497 ; but whew 
ther oar faUh will give us leave to beiiere this or not, 
li is not material ; for tbougb we cannot pro?e him tor 
be BO longevous as to reach hundreds, it is certain he 
will live fouie scores of years ; and one of 40 or 45 
kicbes, which is of the largest size, may possibly con. 
sist of as raaity years as inches ; and some of our awii 
countrymen have known and observed a Pike to come 
within 10 years of the distinct age of man, and bad 
Hve'd longer bad not fate hastened his death by a violent 
taad. One of 40 inches (I said) might be of as many 
;year8 old ; not that a Pike grows just about an inch nr 
1^ ye;ir, that is hard to determine, some grow faster, 
tome slower, according to the diversity of the water 
and their food : river fish are thought to grow much 
fatter than pond fish; eicept the pond is very large 
and baa a good stream ran through it ; there is nothing 
%elpa so much the feeding of a Pike as fresh waterr 
Xbat is the reason why a Pike will not bite well after a 
great rain, Jackv or Pickerills grow faster than greats 
ones, and I have observed in a clear and springing'- 
lirook, that a Jack spawned in March will take a bait 
"ill October following, and will increase to 18 inches the 
9i^t March. In standiog. water, as moats and ponds, 
Jie growa not so fast ; to try the experiment, I have 
taken one out with a cast.net in May, measured hint 
and marked him on bis taH, and about Michaelmas I 
have taken the same fish, as appeared by the mark, 
and then measured him again, and he had not increased 
in length above two inches, and very little in breadth : 
a Tiver fish will grow very fast till he come to be 24 or ' 
near 30 inches, then he stands a little and spreads hlnu 
uM in thickness ; aft^r which he will grow a long time, 
and is much longer growing to his full bigness from SO 
inches, than he was increasing to that proportion. 

He is a great breeder and multiplil^r, as we vafy see 
in those places that preserved them, how soon a rfver 
is full stocked. Small Jacks shew themselves much 
afKer a spring flood^ every ditch is then full of Pick<*i 
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mils, and the fens are so abandaiitly stored %vith thenl, 
that joa may buy a horse-load for a shilUng. It is the 
spring-tide that briogs them up, for about Midsummer 
and after ) they much decrease and diminish in thefr 
nnmber ; some being taken with snares and bow^nets, 
some with trolling, and many little ones de?bured by 
the greater: so that in the stocking of a pond, the 
ifiaest course is to put in all your Jacks as near as yott 
can of a bigness, for a Fike of 30 inches will make nor 
bones of one of 16. As to the increase of them, some 
are apt to grow^ more in length, others more in breadtb 
and thickness ; which latter sort are the best fed anil 
the firmest fishes ; for a lean slender Pike, though her 
. inay seem, to advance and improve in length, yet he is 
commonly a waster ; if he hath received any outward 
hurt, or wound, either by an Otter, or by a stronger 
•f his own species, or is inwardly pricked by the hook, 
or any casualty ; yet still he will live and eat his meat, 
and be as hungry as Pharaoh's lean kine, which de«^ 
voured the fat ones : he will be yet for plunder and as' 
greedy as ever, though he do not thrive ; this' I- obi. . 
served in a large Pike which I took in a wasting condi* 
tipUi ; he had a long hook in his belly, and the end of' 
the wire hung out of his month ; he might probably 
have been long in that declining state and so might have 
continued a considerable time, though he fall away, 
and must at last die of a consumption. 

There are several circumstances of time and place 
which may be very advantageous, and conduce much 
to the groMfth of a Pike; a still, shady, unfrequented 
place, where he is not frightened, or disturbed, is very * 
commodious for his rest and r«'past ; especially if his 
shelter be thick and convenient : If a ditch join upon 
the riier^ a spring or small brook rlin into It, his abode . 
will be more pleasing : if it be a solitary and retired 
4'orner, not beaten by fishers^ of the often visits of h» 
flattering friends. 
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CHAP. IT. 



7%e Harbour of a Pike. 

• 

The harbour of a Pike is usually amongst or near a 
bauk of weeds ;. for he does not always confine himself 
to his bed, and lie close like a fox in his den, but often 
shoots out, and sports in the clear stream ; (like the 
* great Leviathan) takes his pastime in the middle of the 
waters. The weeds indeed are his chief refuge. If he 
be frightened by a net or the sudden disturbance of bis 
approaching enemy, he then strikes to his harbour, and 
there k.eeps his garrison. Those weeds which he most 
delights ioy are flags and bull.rushes, candocks, reeds, 
ffreea fog, and a weed with a small leaf, which he often* 
f^eqaents, especially about October, when they begin* 
to rot. If a place is very thick and weedy, you can. 
tiot so easily guess where his lodgings are, but If the* 
river is free from weeds, only here and there a bank or' 
bed of bulUrushes, you may safely conclude those are' 
his retirements and baiting places : if the river is broaid^ 
deep, and straight, like a scour, it will be the more 
<fiificult to find his recess; and if there are but few fisb, 
it HiU be neift to seeking a needle in a bottle of hay - 
for in su^h false rivers, jou may troll perhaps from 
tuornii)g till night and scarcely get a run. Btit if sucH 
a place is Utile beaten, and liave plenty of fish, you 
may J^ave Export enough; then you must arm yourseff 
with a deal of patience, and fish it very true and slow. 
Tjiere is not so much variety and delight in trolling such 
a river, because? it is all along even and alike, and yoci 
cannot conceive where your prey lies : this you majr 
call hap.haa^ard, and expect a run every throw, thouglr 
you go three or four hours, and neither see nor feel an^* 
6sh but your own bait. 

The best and securest way of fishing these wide 
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reaches is by drawing the bait along the sidrs neit to 
yoQ) except you can search the breadth of it, and 
throw over to the farther side ; but that is but dull and 
slow sport, it will take a deal of time to troll th« 
length of a furlong. . If your river consists of pits, 
-which is the quickest and most delightful way of troll*, 
ing, you must hare a special regard to the top and 
bottom of. the pit. A pike may be taken sometimes ia 
the middle, but his chief seat and habitation is at the 
bottom of the pit ; and this I have often observed, that 
where one Pike hath been taken at the mouth,. another 
hath been found at the foot,^ or bottom of the pft« 

These are the ordinary places ; yet according to th« 
Tariety of weather and seasons of the year, a Pike will 
alter aud change his dwelling. In the winter h% 
usually conches very nigh the ground, and gets into 
the deepest and obscurest places ; aboat the latter end 
of February, or the beginning of March, he begins to 
be weary of his melancholy repose, and to raise himself 
a little from the bottom, and is more active in seeking 
his food : at the latter eqd of March, or sometimes 
the middle, he shoots in the scours, and there learea 
the spawn to multiply according to its kind : in April 
and May, he still gets higher, and advances himself into 
the shallows ; and if unmolested there he will so con« 
tinue most part of the summer ; in September, he be* 
gins to retreat again, and removes himself from his har« 
bour to visit his winter quarters, which will be much 
the same as before, if no floods disorder him. This is 
his yearly course, to change according to heat or cold^ 
so that a Pike, like a person of quality, ^ath both a 
winter and a summer-house. 

As to his daily transaction, he thus disposes of him* 
self: in a hot gleaoiy day, he gets to the surface of the 
ivater, as if hf^ had a desire to exchange his element to 
enjoy the comfortable influence of the airy region : he 
then scorns to be tempted wi<h a bait, and can live all 
day with a little more nourishment than the motes ia 
the sun ; for you can no sooner offer him the kindness 
of a deceitful bait, but he is gone, as swift as lightning 
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to his Jo west retirements* There are some that will 
inake such brags of their art, that they have the confi« 
^eace to say, they can find a Pike as easily in his seat, 
as an old bare. Antler can take Puss in her furm ; and 
that the same Pike will as infailibly take his .bait, as aa 
hungry dog will leap at a crust: they would make you 
belieTe, they are good accomptants, and such water, 
arithmeticiaiis^ they can tell the number of fish in the 
river, as well as graziers can count their sheep and 
beasts in their pastures, 

n These stories are too romanllc to gain the credit of 
sober fishermen ; though one that hath had much expe. 
rience, and made it his business, may give a near guess 
tvhere the fish lie : some places are more probable than 
others, though you will often meet with them in the 
middle as well as by the sides, and sometimes unex. 
pectedly^ where there is no conveniency of shelter or 
repast. 

A ford that is clear and gravelly at the bottom^ 
especially if it have a pit adjoining to it that is deep 
and weedy, is looked upon, as a probable place ; for 
though they generall affect a deep water, yet they will 
get as near as they can to a ford or shallow ; there 
they delight themselves, and sport with the little fry: 
so scours and pits that are near mills, either above or 
below them, are commonly well stored with fish: a 
miiUdam that is deep and weedy is an approved recep. 
tacle for them. Those rivers that are straight and 
level, are not so good to fish as those that are crooked 
and have many corners and turnings ; for the fish will 
get. into those creeks and channels, and hide themselves 
in private apartments. If the water is narrow, it is 
more pleasing for the troUer ; for where it is very broad 
and deep, there is more uncertainty : if it is uarrow^ 
you may fish both sides, and sooner chop upon them ; 
you will then go on the faster and with more courage, 
and drive fnrward- to your journey's end ; but this it 
chiefiy as every one fancies, for some desire the widest 
{daces they caajiad| and (lx themselves two o^ threei 
tioitrs idth^ttt any ceniiderable ij^otion : I never ag^ 
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proved of that dull way, as thinking it needless and 
iflfipertin^nt to' cast three or four times in the same 
place, because a Pike, if he bites, commonly rises at 
it the first throw, though he may sometimes ^hap at it 
vhen you have the l^ast thoughts of him. 

As to the nature or constitution of the rfrer, thfe 
depper is generally the better and the safest harbour'; 
although he delights in a middle retirement, about four' 
"feet in depth is a tight proportion, and the best pitch 
for the Trollcr ; for if it be much deeper, they are th^ 
more difficult to stir, and harder to find ; and If 
sTiallower, they will be apt to see you, arid so shufi 
the enticements of a treacherous friend. Small Jack^ 
\rill often lie within two,' or sometimes one. foot iti 
'Water ; it is the wisest course in such places to keep at 
a distance^ and not come nigh the river till the bait 
is in. 



CHAP. V. 



The heti Seuivns for Trolling. % 

' Tflniii are some that pretend to trolling, and yet 
observe no one time* or season to be better than an^ 
Other ; a* Pike indeed will bite more or less at any 
-time, let him set out when he will; bnt to go out at 
all adventures, is a very uncertain and insecure way*: 
-^as to the beat In Surtiroer, and frost atid snow in Wicu 
tet, he had better make hay in the one, and sit by the 
fire in the ot^er : some will brag oftheir hardy constt* 
tuiions, that they can break the ice with one hand, 
and take out f^h with the other, and slide a trolling 
(like Dtrtchm('n) on their skates, and not be sensible 
of theinclemfnry of the air: they will be still for fish- 
ing, when the weather is more proper for fowling; 
they will pretend they can charm the fish at Christmas 
iHth a svreet bait, iiviUi;:pre8ent their landlofd mih >a 
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Pike at neWi^y ear's. tide ; these (I confess) are artists hu 
beyond our profession. If tbeir performances are 4^ 
large as their promises. 

There are some days (we grant) in the depth lii 
winter, as in December or January, that a man- may 
pick out to stand two or three hoars by the riTer-side, 
bat the weather mast be open and temperate ;. the great 
£sh will be then soonest enticed with the bait at that 
time of the year, because they lie deep, and are not 
•p careful of their own preservation. There is another 
great advantage for the winter- Troller, the weeds aie 
then down and rotten, which before was a great hiA. 
^ derance both for throwing the bait, and in keeping the 
' fish from the sight of it. Though a Pike delights much 
mmong the weeds, and usually makes his abode theie, 
jet it is Y€sy difficult to take him there, except it be 
with the snap ; for if yos give him the liberty of ran* 
ning aod playing with your bait, he winds himself aor 
fast about the weeds, that yoa may be in some danger 
of losing both your fish and hook, if your line is net 
Yery strong : if you take a snap, yoa will be troubled 
with them, for they are great enemies to that. 

To begin the year, February is the first, and none 
of the worst months he can pitch npob ioj: bis sport ; 
after Candlenuis, if the season is moderate, and the 
water in tune, which is very rare, for if it is not a 
4ood, as it is. often at that time, yet the ditches and 
brooks are commonly so rank and full, that itis but 
indiiferent fishing ; but if it chance to be a dry season 
and open, it is one of the best months. So is March 
▼ery seasonable to the TroUer, excepting the time of 
spawning, which usually begins about the middle, no* 
Jess the Spring is very forward ; and then th^ will be 
«ick sooner. The Snap b then the onily way. If you 
fish at Pouch, you may have many runs, but scarcely 
take one except it be a male fish* These two monthi 
. will try the fisherman*s patience, whether he is wind 
and weather proof ; the next i& April, which will make 
. btm amends for his former sufferings, and is a month so 
. iavlting to sporty that it is boith pleasant and profiCabU j 
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tke chtrping burdb then begin to seek their matei, aod 
Ike IcMsg mknt Cackoo tbit forsook her cold climate^ 
does again salute her sprouting branches, and tetl us 
^ tile news of an approaching Skinimer ; yon may then 
l^ase yourself to sea the tender Swallow so joyfol^at 
her first flight, when she seems to make obeisance to 
your bait, and displays her win^ upon the surface of 
t2» waters* This month yon will find most propitioas 
to your pastime, because the weeds which have couched 
ail Winter, hare not yet erected their heads to annoy 
the bait, or frustrate the hopes of an impatient fisher«i 
man. This month, I say, is usually successful for this 
dtrersion, because the rirer is then clear of fog and 
filth ; and also that the fish, which hare lately cast their 
spawn, are now more hungry and ready for their prey ; 
there is now little fear of their forsaking your bait aa 
they did in March. They are not yet arrived to that 
fatness and firmness which they will get in Summer, 
bnt are many of them flamp and thin ; the iniividium 
decreasing to multiply the species. 

The beginning of May is likewise yeiy sei^^ytiablei 
especially if it hits with the proverb, cold and Windy ; 
towards the latter end of it, the weeds spring up and 
are rery oiensiTO to the hook ; then begins the TrolU 
er^s vacation, which continues till the Utter end of 
August, or the banning of September ; jet those who 
are afraid of an Ague at Spring, or Fall, may choosa 
themselves the coolest, cloudy day they can find in 
June or July to exercise their skill ; but then they will 
bo sure to take more weeds than fish* 

As to the Autumnal season, October is the princiaal 
month, the weather being then temperate^ and the 
weeds which were strong and high before, ^now die and 
fall to the bottom. The rivers are then generally low^ 
which is a great advantage, because the fish are more 
easily found in their harbours ; they leave the shallows 
and scours, and lodge tJiemselves in pits and the deep. 
eat places, A Pike is now very firm and fat, having 
had the benefit of the Summer's food : ai^i if the wea- 
ther coAtisnea dry and not eitraordinary cold, y<w 
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itd )r6Uf spolrt, %ieott«»e fAne ir^ds wifl 4)e bkht* wastiENl 
jhdtiittin ; InU If a te^ edtti^ in OcN^b^tf', or i^ 
%egiiitiliig ^ November, fM ttHy ^l«y aside ytmr tadu 
Ifngfot ttMt'seaiNm ; 4br great ti'fers, (like gttst T€». 
tiels;) %dn{; fang itt ffHiag; otiNl 'aflowljr ttoanting' to 
'ifh^ir fufHiiciglit, ^m*« again kyng in faHmg and^ttHag-; 
iro 1hatlS»e water 'vHll tye Hhitk-atid «at of ordar, exo^ 
Jk6st or fair weather comes to eiear it. In small 
Inrodks and rlTulets it is aot to ; yoa mvy €sh liiere 
•^ptn withlfi a week or less alter ^a iood* ifisodh 
^ncotivemetices pnt oflT ^or designed sporty jou ■mast 
^^ist till the following Spring, iHien tim days wMl be 
tcm^etf tfaoiigli the w^atfi(?r cokler. A's to-lke^ime of 
dqr, the nmrnittg and erenlng h best in dammar ; be* 
tiHas^ Hi^wards noon the fish get to the top of "fheHntfer^ 
«nd Of^ more mkidflH of their play ^an ^heir 'meat* 
If *tfie day be clelir andicalm', a voare is more proper "^ 
<!ban a bait ; for the least- motion you can make with 
your tine will afTright a fidithat lies h^h f" and if he is 
onc^ mjf^ afnd pirt io ihe flight, all the aM y6n -can 
use writ not e^th;e^htm to yaiir bait again: besides it 
^ifin^hen be too 'hot for. sport- for heat craaises no 
«ppetite in any thing, much less in fish ; it is the wmd 
smd tihie cooler clouds, when Zephyrus carls the waves 
adfli^^lirisk gale that invites a fish to repast; those' 
%tft and Sultry dajrs a«e fittest -for the float, when the 
fth are for some light diet, and the Angler has the best 
ipastime witii flies, bees, ^c* At such a time of the 
year, early or late is the best fishing, if it is in the 
inight. /As to the Whiter or Spring iqaarter^ one part 
^ the day -is as favorable as the other: for then the 
9ltn being ilot so hot, H neither mdests the fisher, nor, 
flakes away ^he *fiishes stomachs. If the day be dark 
^^nd chiody you will find bat little dfflefenca : if any, 
'noon Is the b^sttime, or about ten or eleven o'clock^ 
you fftil be then glad of a iwarm blast, when yowr 
Angers can scarcely £eel whether they are fish or fiedi. 
-Some are very -scrupulons concerning the wind, and 
mil ^t«tir 'a loot except it stand In what comer tbey 
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^vwr deoittd myself a d^jr aC divevaitiu A uorttierii, 
^iBd iodeed is WRQwe sharp aad picf ein^ and will wearyt, 
^ur fisbevBian^fi patiea^etn and th^i.iiortlueiist carries a^ 
§90tM» with Uy eiiooi^h t^ dtscMurage a, fresh • water 
soldier; yttthis I have observed , that, ia a right ^nd 
MfiaMoaabW time of tlie y«ar, the fish will bite, l^ft the 
irlj>4f^!^d whete it wHU The s^th and the soothe 
i^reft June the geaeval applaitse, be<;ai«se they are more 
§)«(isii|g to the TroUer; ai&d it is graoted .that the fislji 
Are n«re h^n6Jh and qniickei; at the bart, and, per^apa 
they' majr. tiieip; h«|Te mi^ve sport thai», whea the wind is 
oontfarj^} j^et this U certaia, that^the colder the wind 
ia, ^e c|gisie]? the fisKUe to the b^tt^m, and farther if| 
thei>F*)vwbottr^'i)Rhifh«niay kinder* yoa from h^vipg- so^ 
Bnnj bites as wheo. they lie^ oi)t and more opei^ ik, ^ 
warmer dajr^ yet the air being cokl and sharp^ U 
viakes them huogi^ } and if you are careful, yoa ma/ 
liav^as many fish as bites : besides a fish of any bignj^s 
19 too euaoiug to bo cheated of his. life^ if he lies not; 
fteei|f<dy in the deeps, or iavisible among the weeds ; 
fyt as old birds are no^ to be takea with.cha£, soan 
0ld #A tbathath been already pricked in the gills or 
pouch, is ^ery cautions in making a second adventore. 
All the principal and chiefest time for Trolling may. be 
epitomized into four months, two of which attend the 
Spring, and two the Fall : part of March may con. 
:renientiy t>e left out, whtcb wt^l only tantalize with 
runs and afford you no fish, if you use the Pouch; 
Sieither will they then bite so freely as they will about 
a fortiiight nfter, they are then ^wxy- averse and Hidif. 
ferent in their feeding ; <he reason of which, some do 
ascribe to the multitude of frogs which then engender 
and breed in the waters : though I have not been q{ 
^hat'optAiou ; for supposing the fish feed upon frogs^ 
wbiqh I could seldom observe, especially in the deep 
streams ond ranmng waters, where the frogs verj 
rarely conie ; for they generate for the most part ill 
pits Jknd standing |K>ols, amongst filth and mire: yet 
«otwithstaa4if>4 thiS| the fi&h prey upoa them at that 
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time, yet it will not hinder your sfort, -but they will 
often take your bfttt ; for a Pike is of th^t greedy and 
rapacious nature, that although he hath lately made a 
good meal of frogs, yet he will taste a Roach for bis 
second course. He takes so much pleasure and delight 
in eating, that he never cares to stint hio&elf ; or phy* 
sicatly, for bis health's sake, to be content with niede. 
rate diet ; for I have often taken him so soon after hia 
feeding, that he hath had part of his meat in hia 
itoouih ; having newly 'swallowed so large a fish, that 
his yentricle was neither capable to receive or digest It 
quickly : sometimes I hare taken him with two or three 
baits in his maw; sometimes with a great Roach or 
Dace ; sometimes with one of his own species, Tery 
Seldom with a frog in Ins^ belly ; a frog ia accounted a 
good bait 6nce a year, that is about hay.time, whdii it 
looks bright and I yellow, though then it is somethiag 
difficult to find; in March they are very plentifal, but 
are not of that golden colour, to make the fish eiia» 
miHired with their beauty. This may be granted, that 
a Pike will feed to tha^ excess and fullness, that he 
cansbt gorge your bait, yH wilt rise and shew himaelf, 
and make many offers, having a good will to do it, that 
yoB may often catch him with the sna]^. 



CHAP. VI. 



The Food €f a Ptke^ nnd^tohen he is Faiiest, 

Iv yon divide the year into four quarters, a PIIl« if 
gooB three of them ; the Spring only excepted, I 
could never find any difference in the eating. It it a 
usual saying, that a Pike and a Buck are in season to. 
gether; that is in July and August: he is then r^ry 
firm, hard, and solid; you will find little alteration in 
September or October, which are the chtefest months 
for the goodness of a fish; for small JlM^k always eat 
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Io0st and watbj : (like maoy terrestrial animals) grows 
too fast to lie fatj Mid tberefare unght to be. let alone 
till lie gets bigger. One about two feet^ or tweoty-sfx 
Indies, is most grateful to the Palate ; a male fish of 
' thut sine is ffeaerally fajt and delicious. 

Pbjsicia&i affirm tbat tbe chyle or juice of such a 
fish concocted, is more wholesome te the stomach thaa 
9tie of the laigest proportion ; though all fish are 
naturally light and of es^y digestion. A Pike indeed 
cannot be too big to make a present on a public pcca- 
M»i) and the sauce an&werable to the Pike ; for if it 
swiai not in sauce and liquor, it had been better still 
swimming in the river* Such a fi&h (which may bo 
•aoppbsed about forty inches) will feed to an incredible 
iktiiess: some say more, but I can testify that a quart 
<il fat hath beeft taken out of the belly of one : it must 
J>e A great charge and expence to feed a Pike to that 
tiigness, that some have credibly affirmed that a Pike 
is as costly and as long a feeding as an ox. Now as to 
Ae differefice of iish, one out of a river that is fat, is 
far better and .sweeter than ooe fed»in a pond ; except 
h% is taken out of the pond, and put into a running 
stream, to clear awhile before be is eaten. Some that 
are curious, have stews and fooo tains for tbat purpose, 
and can draw them at their pleasure, choosing the 
iattest, and throwing in the rest. 

As to the food of a Pike, small fry will keep him 
very wel^ though not to maJ^e him thrive and fatten; 
firrigs, or small Eels cut ou the backs, and cast in a 
few at a time, are bis most nourishing aod fatteniug 
diet. The way of throwing bullocks' blood into a 
pond, paunches and guts, are not wholesome food ; is 
it possible that fish may feed upoa such stinking and 
noisome food, and grow fat ? the^ are not only fit for 
those to eat who feed tiiem with such .trash. You may 
easily distinguish a fed Pike from one in a wasting coiu 
dition: they dilier in the colour, which is usually yeU 
low aftd s|N>tt?d, but white and pale in a thin lean tish : 
yAHkmuKy also distinguish thcnn by the weight and bulk, 
iC they are much of a length; obserring the breadth 
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of the back and sides : for those fish that have full and 
fxteaded bellies, are often deceitful, and may be foil 
of spawn instead of fat: the male ^ke is generalljr 
firm and Intiting jo the eater, font the spawners or soir. 
lish (as some call them) are out of season great part of 
Summer; for before And after they have spawned, they 
are scarcely worth the Troller^s labour. Some obserre 
that they multiply twice a year: at the beginning of 
Spring, and again the latter end of Samtaer, which is 
not improbable. 

There are many circumstances that conduce mirch 
to the feeding of a Pike, ns first a conTeoient harboFar^; 
for they that lie among weeds and foggy places are 
fattest ; they are there secure from the assaults and dis. 
turbance of enemies, and enjoy a more safe and con^ 
tented repose ; rest and quietness bemg as natural and 
helpful to their feeding as to other creatures : there are 
some waters that may be more feeding and nourishing 
than others. A thicker sort of water, if not foul 
and muddy, is of a bettet consistency, and the parti 
better disposed and qualified for nutrition, than those 
of a more thin and rarified substance : ' it is a rule in 
philosophy, that no element that is pure and without 
mixture is consentaneous for nourishing ; so that th«y 
have put it among their vnlgar errors, that the eamelion 
cannot live by air alone, or the salamander by fire : so 
we deny that fish can live by pure water, or by reapira. 
iion, or sucking in those slender particles 6f his beioTod 
element, without the concurrence and assistance of 
fome grosser and terrene qualities, which are inter* 
Singled with those liquid bodies. This is the reason 
why fish are the fattest, though not altogether tke 
fweetest^ fed among weeds and thick fog; they Mrm 
and thrive with little more refreshment than what they 
feceive from that fatness which the soil imparts': if 
th^re is great store of rubbish in tlie pond. or river^ 
there needs a less supply of adventitious food* 

It is a common observatton/ that after a glut of fafiii| 
or some great showers, a Pike never bites well, beoause * 
ht halh lately fed uponihose fntik Btreams that cotmoia 
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from the banks and ditches; and indeed that reason 
may be probably true ; for' though ra^in.water of itself 
can faaYe but little or no more strengthening quality 
than the river ; yet.lt scouring through the channels, 
and washing the land and (>arth as it passeth, mtcy from 
thence receive a firmer and more solid substance, ifhicb 
may malce it more glntiaous and congruous for nutri- 
tion. It is possible that a Pike may live a great while 
in a clear po*l, where there is neither small fry for 
prey, nor harbour to shelter, nor any kind of log 
which miglit give him subsistence ; certainly he will be 
dissatisfied witii that course of life, and as much dis. 
contented with those sihort commons, as one that hatn 
sot been. used to a prason.life, is there put in and fed 
wilfa noting bat bread and .water. I could never hear 
of any that made trial of thia merely for expc^riment's 
aake^; some persons have pnt a stock of Hikes into 
their fx^s^ and have not regarded to pat ui meat pro* 
portiooable to their number, yet have preserved it 
many years, denying both there selves and others the ' 
liberty of fishing in it ; have drawn it afterwards, eju 
pecting a plentiful increase, and have found nothing 
«n8werabfce to tbeic expectations 7 ;so great a diminution 
of them mo8t<eitbeT be caused by the devouring Otter,, 
or secret stealth {which is scarcely possible, they being 
watched so narrowly ;) oc ehe they must infallibly Ian* 
^uish and die for want. 

Some fish might escape noch « .mortality, and might 
frtill live and grow, but it must be those tliat were bred 
In the place, and not those that w^ere taken out of the 
river and pat «n the pond to feed, for alteration of 
wate« among -fish, as wetl as change of air or aground 
among beasts, is of much consequence, being very 
beneficial to some and destr-uctive to others. Not but 
they are much advanced that are translated from 4 
worse to a better conditioB* 

It is well known that fen-fish brought np Into clear 
waters wiU thrive, Aftd are sweeter; but whether those 
that are bred in brooks and small streams, carried and 
fut into feo-dildhes wiU icha^ga for t^^bettar or ithe 
worse, is worth enquiry* 
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CHAP. VII. 



HsTtifG alirea^ di0cot»rted <if tli^ nctnre -of « Fikt, 

'itnd ^i9C€»vered hi» hlirbour add feed, and- the tim^wid 

seasons most f^o^er'lft ta%e him ; ilie neM wtl) be to 

\proiFtde Instrttment» and Tackbe, and Baits fit and 

snitable to evefy ieadon. Some tb«ve are that rary 

^thetr baits itcc&fdin^ i& the time of tke year, ii^^g: 

Snmll fisb in Winter,- and fregcr, ^. m swifnier. 1 ean. 

'net dtsapproYe of that way, though I i^lddm made itat 

<if odrers than a Small fish, a Roach or a Dacj&, soam. 

"times a Gctigeon, whicfh if large ia an ex€^limt tiait ; 

it being a s wcfet fish : a like irery rarely M#rea it*; if 

tt is a dark colour, and th^re(bre is moat .per^per t^ be 

«sed iii a bright day, or when the waters are ^ery 

^cfear. 

If the rirer Is ntaddy, dv the wvathm^ ctetidy, ^ken 
^ Roach, Dace, or a Bleak newly takien,' nre the bt«t 
baits that can be used; the fresher they sut the belter, 
Jbr fish are the 'Soonest etale •ef any thkig, awi a Pike 
may chance to catch at a stale- Imit, and play with k 
briskly srt first, but it Is great odds that he ilea Yes k at 
last, if he is not extfaordina^rily pinehed wkh hunger. 
A stale bait (we acknowledge) ma/ make a gend shift 
sbmetimes, bort it most be neither In Sanmer, nor ia 
spawning time ; in April or October they are not a» 
cnrioiis, but they can dispense with indtfltarent diot ; 
ind in eold weather a bait may Iceep two er three d«ya^ 
tind y^t be Tety serdoeable, espeetalty at Snap, frhicli 
■makes no d t fife re nee 4 n baits, as to the sense of tasting ; 
H they look bright and gltsCen in tke water, k is tiot 
material whether they aire <Ad«ariiew-; whickaftirda * 
greater variety of baits than that of Pouch. 
Any thihifthat tbay «ifi4otitk9«fe| fliaj be 
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Softp ; some will take a piece of hard cheese, or pack« 
wax, a rasher of bacoo^ or sheep's gut, or almost any 
thing that is radiant and shiniDg ; some will float on the 
top with a lire bird^ a. Swallow or a Sparrow; though 
I judge that may be more out of curiosity than for pro« 
fit or sport. I never admired this way of Snap, as 
thinking it too quick and ^urprisingi to give any diver. 
-Von ; the sport of Trolling consisting more jn the 
iDftnagif^ the bite, in the playing of a Pi.ke, and his 
eafejr biting and runniiig with the bait, than just a word 
and a blow, ftn^pping him up and putting him into' tha 
bag.. > ; 

One time of tl^e year the Snap i& best, that is In 
Mardy, .when they are sick and about casting their 
fipawn , for then if your Soap-hook is made the right 
way, with springs to strike, sure, you may take four or 
(ve in the time the Pouch takes one ; some fancy tha 
Snap-hook plays the bait more lively and natural, 
though there may be no great difference^ especially if 
the Poucluhook be fastened to the line with a swivel,- 
ivhich is rery conducihle.to the playing, of a bait. 

Some there are that fish with live baits, and have 
Aort hooks fashioned accordingly, witiv mo^e jpints 
and without lead ; but that is rather a^ destroy i^ngapd 
poaching way, /thai^ any fair fishing: it makes siw:h a 
alaaightec amongst l;he fish, that it is not fit , to be used ; 
for I have known some rivers that have been<H|ulckIy 
«asedof their burthen of fish by that uolawful trade. 

The rae4ho4 ^^X V'^ ^ ^ ^^Y ^^ three or four score 
of these hooks, which may reach almost a mile ; after 
jthey have lain f^ur ox five hours, or more, or presently 
after they have lain the last, they begin to take up tba 
first ; so that they will kill perhaps a score 0! Pikes 
ao4 Jacks; whicih way (if allowable) is the ready 
^course to empty a -river I and engross aJl the sport to 
tkemselves; jlwo or thre.e at a time h enough to content 
any moderate Trqller, that would have otjie^s partake 
of the recreation as well as himself^ and not fisit above 
once or twicf in a season at the same place. The 
4i«aQS to preieirve and continue this sport is to favour 
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znd ch«;rish it. It in «tt easy matter indexed to tak^ 
haff a dozen, or more, if ^^ wobld stick at it tf whote 
^ay in the beghining of the jear, before the WaterU |ir^ 
beaten or dra^^d, then they are so pientlfiil, that th^y 
5hew themseives iirev'ery corner. 

As for a sweet and d^ici^As bait, a (>ieoe ^ an Eel 
msr^ be preferred, Vrhieh if once taken and ta^t^, ft 
Pike litll assuredly feed ii^n it i i%is mti^ be expert 
^nced in ponds and steirs, when tikey throve In Grtgtf 
"^o feed the Pikes. Of all the small fifth, a Perch ntokef 
^e #(lrst bdt^ jet thaet may be used in^ ^ase of n^owl-^ 
sity>. if yon first cut off the fins and pi^ckles on htt 
Ihack, though whe^n you h^re done alt you ctfn, H Dtill 
Be but to little purpose ; for a Perch is like a Prince 
limong the fish, ind a Pike is in ^o mw;h f^r oP hniiy 
«Lnd hath that atitipatfay a^fiinst hiin, thM h0 #iil sobifef 
AKsten upon one of his dwn kind thaa upon Hini ; yet I 
liare sren small Perch taken out tff a Pike's belly, bof 
ft was in a fnoat-where he was kept short and had lttti«$ 
«]se to feed uppn : but if you are confined to (his bait, 
and cun get no otlter, It is best to scrape off sonoie of ilii 
utiiles, it.^eing a dark fish, it wiil makeit b#igM«r; 
Mvi stil! the^^ap irthe best hook ior it, 1)eeaii9e IT tlM 
se^tes of the Perch are on, a Pike ca^mbt ensily^or^ 
or digest it. A small Jack is a fo^ better bait, l£n^ll 
it seems unnatural, Vet fish are not bennd to* o^serre 
tiie laws df nature ; if it be a foot lOng, it may be est 
in two, and so nmde use of: a young Chub may b« 
very useful, or any fifek that ihhies in the Water: a 
Bleak is a very bright bstit. > 

^ The way to keep asd preserve your baits HH yatt 
have occasion to iise them, is first to take a ctst-iiet 
and throw It, choosing those that are most fit for tka 
purpose; having a trunk ready to put them in, and tkeii 
to take them out by two .or three as occasion serras^ 
In Summer lime you may take them with an angle, bat 
that is very uncertain ; nor ca^ you hare any choiea 
that way, betause they will o(teo be too IHtle or to» 
big, besides it spends too much time that h intended far 
Trolling. Sometimes yov may taka with one bait fjwtli 
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lont of the tkufick, .ttureelo^ four Jacks, o* more ; for a 
fykihAt ^tft^rctdify ftOd sk^aHows the bait presenttf ^ 
4oe^ n^t )lv«r itSQ.nitili as one Ibat plmjM mHk itin hli 
jOQjiitli liiiA (ben leawtet it ; a bait Is mat Bvach worse ibf 
being chopt and full 6f boles,. pmovUtd it bangs w^ 
«poii:illit ho«k, Mid thie lead is notiseefi ; for one Ptke 
miW feed very wetiAfter anotbec,. abd the bait will be 
•Itll the sweeter itbe more it is bkteh, If not u«ed •<> 
long as to ihe «ftter.sopt : the scales of a Aoach ot 
JDace^ 4iirea^reat pr^eservationto it, as also ligbt and 
perspicuous ,which render it more Tisible to tbe eyes of 
the great devourers : as to the definhtve number of baits 
It cannot be easily determined : two or three, if fresby 
will last long enough, if you have not vi^ry ill luck with 
him ; for sometimes .tfiie ^r^t.fish tbat bites wii) tear the 
bait, so that it will make it unserviceable and yet not 
take the Pike ; but the >yeeds are most destructive to 
your baits, especially wht^ thpy are strong and tough, 
so that if you are not careful in tying the tajl of ^he 
bait fast fo the joint of the wire, the we^d will consume 
It before tjie Pike comes. Some fish witl hold "better 
than others; a Dace is one of the hardest, ajid will 
endure the longest : but a Gudgeon !s but a tender ftsh, 
and wrll soon 'burst. 0,ne fresh bait will wear out tWo 
Or three stale ^nes : .besides thf se natural bates, there 
ere a sort of "artificial ones which are made^jSO exq^J*- 
sitelyto resemble the' otht^r^ that they wiU'deludethe 
eyes of some men, fnuch rtiore the fish ; if they oJnly 
look, and not feel of touch with the Jfinser, 'there is hjq 
doubt to be made of the reality pf the fish. Some' pte- 
tend to fish at'Ppuch with these artificial 'baits, though 
U is moi'e pi:obslble they were designed tor the Snap; 
for a Pike is endtied with a.perfect sense if tasting, arid 
therefore w ill scarcely be courted to jorge and digest 
that which he can neither taste nor smell. There are 
indeed some of those artificial baits made afte^ the 
!Pouch fashion, whethtr for sight or service^ I cannot 
conceive ; fori mbre admire the curiosity and ingenuity 
of the artificer, 'thaVi any <;xtraordinary excellency or 
ttsefirl&ess Iti the th^g.'' A* Pll^ IbbiSt be V^ry hungry 
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thut gorges oae of th«in, and henttst ^it hastily uA 
gteedlly*, for if Jve stays to ooiisidev, mil plays muck 
with it) M some of them do, his eoridai and deiioate 

eate wiil: presently distinguish a fresh and wellLrelitlu 
; morsel from a dry; and insipid 'bit. 
Those that are covetous may hare two shiags to 
their bow, by taking a Gudgeon of a middle sise, or a 
large Minnow, for then they may be in hopetof taking 
bMTge Perches as well as Pikes, for a Minnow isameou 
ceUent bait* for a Perch ; great baits invite a FikO) bvt 
lUHt ones are more secure to take him. 



CHAP. VIII. 



Pouchmllook. 

Df Pike or Jack hooks there are several sorts, both 
for the Snap and Pouch, the latter of which we shall 
only endeavour to describe In 'this place; though the 
spring- hooks are esteemed excelleul, and strike sure^ 
the ordinary plain Ji^Dsp.hook will miss often. Pouch, 
hooks there are many sorts^ though 1 never made use 
of them :•— It is best to choose them of a dark bluish 
colour, the lead not very gross, but neatly covered, 
without any flaws or hollows in it. 

If it be pretty weighty, it plays the bait the better; 
this is supposed of a Single hook, though a double one 
is the same as to. the lead and joints of the wire. I 
commonly made use of the single hook, which strikeg 
as sure as the other. The double hook bath one advan* 
tage above the other, that if it meets with suchresiat. 
ance in the water that it loses one side of it, the other 
part, with a little filing, may 'be still as serviceable as 
it was before : it is more troublesome in the water, and 
more apt to check and ttik^ h,old of the weeds atid 
roots; it is best for a great bait, fQr4f you put a small 
and slander bait on a double hook^ it will hang out and 
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be^r off so mudi in the bepding, that a Pike may not 
only dlscoTcr the delasion and craft, but if he takes it, 
it may check him in his fef»Ung, akid so hiuder him 
from gorging it* There ate two or three sorts of 
. doable hooks, besides thfit of the Soap ; some are flat^ 
and are bent back to back. 

There is another sort that is more doped, and the 
bents closer together ; others that have a round benjt 
much after the form of the Snap, which most always 
bave a fuU bend and very large ; that is baiied by iix» 
^ ing the hook in the middle of the bait, and may hare 
the lead fastened to the wire. The way to use, if, t^ 
.fitrike soon aft^r the fnU bites, and as the Pike runs 
one way to strike the contrary. 

In the choice of hooks, you may hare some regard 
to the wire, that it is not ragged or knotty ; for if it is 
not sound and strong, you may loose both your fish 
and houk. The first joint of it which is next the lead, 
must be so long that the tail of the bait may not reach 
over it, for if it does, you cannot well fasten it to the^ 
Joint, though in time of necessity you may 4intwist the 
wire of the upper joint, apd there fix the thread. 
Some baits are short, as Roaches ; some are longor. aa 
Daces, Bleaks, or large Gudgeons, which require thai 
the hook and wire* are both long an(} proportionable to 
it. The other joint which is fastened td the line mu9t 
be twice or thrice the length of the other; lest, when 
the Pike hath gorged the bait deep into his ventricle, 
the wire is not long enough to reach out of his month, 
and so he cuts the line with his teeth ; this joint had 
need be very fine and smooth ; if it be rugged, It tears 
the bait when you put it on. If this is stiff and strong, 
you need not that which they call the arming wire to 
help you to thrust it out of the tail of your bait; you 
may sometimes search your wire, lest it be faulty or 
broken, especially the lowest joint, for there it often 
breaks, and may deceive you. 

There are other sorts of hooks for ledger baits; 
those are used with live fish, and are not leaded : the 
book is rather shorter than the otbers^ but the wire 
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hath usually more joints. The lines for these need not 
be so long as the trolling.line ; they are thrown into 
the water, and so gas;ed with a stick; for a Pike will 
not so soon take a bait ofF the groand, as if it swims . 
about a foot 01^ more from the bottom. The way of 
fishing with ledger baits is too destructive to be inad& a 
common practice, and far behow the diversions of a fair 
fisherman. 

The best hooks are -those that break and snap rather 
than stand' bent, or the least moved from their first 
shape ; there is a variety in hooks, good and bad ; it 
requires caution to choose the best. 

When you fasten the wire to (he line, be sure to tie 
it with a right knot ; if your tackle is new and sound, 
you need not fear to venture among fog or weeds, or 
trny^ thing but roofs and stumps of trees, which may 
hold play with a cart-rope. 

The safest and most secure way of fastening, is first 
to tie one single knot, and then one that will slip, ur 
else t)nly the slipping knot, allowing it an inch or two 
of line, then drawing it close, first try it with all your 
•strength before jou put it into the water. It is a neat 
"way to fasten it v^ith a swivel, tying it close with a bit 
of thread; this plays the bait better, giving it a turn 
"when you stir it, which makes it glisten and swim like 
« live ish. 



CHAP. IX, 



The Trolling Line. 



TuE line is one of the most uecessaty members that 
'is required, for an ordinary and in^ifl'erent hook may 
be dispensed with, as also the rod ; but ff your line is 
not strong and of a considerable length, you can have 
hut little hopes of success. The best materials^ for a 
line is green or blue silk, which cerulean colour ta 
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most resembling wa^ter« It may be only fancy that one 
colour is of more consequence than, another, yet some* 
times pleasing the iancy does so much enliven and en« 
courage the fishejrman, that it makes him the more 
active ; and if hTs fancy diverts him another way, ho 
>viil take the less care. 

Next to silk, the best sort of green thread, though 
it is neither so handsome nor so durable as silk, yet it 
ipay last a year, or two; but wears like other things, 
according to the care and good keeping of the user : for 
If it is laid up wet apd on a heap, as soon as you hare 
done fishing, and take no more care of it,, you may rot 
jHi many lines as you catch Pikes*. The best way of 
j^reserving it is to wax it so^oetimes with bees*-wax, 
and when it is wet to wind .it up loosely in long fold* 
ings, that the air may come in to dry it, or else let It 
dry at length and wind it upon a roll ; with such usage, 
a silk line will last beyond your expectation. 

Siik and hair may be mingled in the making of a 
line ; some make them of silk and silrer, thinking that 
vay to preserve it : though the addition of silver may 
be rather to please their fancy and the. gaiety of their 
humour than to keep their line from perishing : such 
a^ those should have silver hooks to their silver lines : 
if it cannot take fish itself in the water, it may take 
them ready caught, and so be useful in saving their 
credit. 

There are other sorts of coarse Hues Yery short, not 
above half the length of the trolling.luie,- which are to 
fish with a ledger*bait,'Or to lie all night, being tied to 
a float, and cast into the water. 

These are not made of such (ine stuff, nor so well 
twisted as the other, and only serve in some exigencies, 
aa wheii a Pike that will not be invited by trolling, may 
be better pleased with a bait that is laid for him, he 
will sometimes so humble himself. as to take it off the 
bottom ; but it is the wiser to tie a stick or a cork to 
the line, that it may hang about a foot or more from the 
ground, observing the wind, for if you throw it..aa. 
against the wln(]l, it will drive it backwards, and 
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carry ihe bait close to the side; and though a Pike 
often hnrbonrs hy the side, yet the middle bath mord 
scope and ad?ttntage of drawing him to it ; for these 
laying lines, the worst sort will seire because lying so 
Ion;:; in (he water will rot them* 

As to the length of the line, it is good to have 
enoug^, for though a short line may do in a brook or 
some narrow place, where the Pike must either run np 
or doivn, nnd so you may follow, yet if yoh come to 
a broad reach, where the fish runs across the stream to 
the farther side, you may often miss of yonr Pike for 
want of a few yards of line ; if he be the least curbed 
or stopt in his speedy career, and not have his full 
swing, he is checked, and leayes his suspicious prey t 
this 1 have often found by experience, though my line 
was long enough, yet having a knot in it that would 
not quickly pass, being so entangled that it shortened 
it, by that means have lost very good Bih, 

As to the 1( ngth, about thirty yards is a gc^od mcdi« 
uiii for the Pouch, 1 cannot see any reason why it n^ed 
be so Jong at Snap, for jthough they may throw out as 
far at Snap, you strike iis soon as he bites, and let him 
Tun no further, whereas at Pouch he may go as far as 
you please. 

It if true that the line at Snap ought to be thicker 
and stronger, for a sudden jerk may break it ; it need 
not be so long, because that is only for casting in, and 
a Pike will sometimes run farther with it than it can be 
thrown ; so that I have seen those that have fished at 
Snap with no longer line than what was tied to the rod^ 
and so cast it up and down like an angle. 

As to the managing of the line, you may wind it 
upon a roll that turns upon a ring, with your finger in 
it, having no more in your hand than you make use of, 
so you may unwiud it at your leisure. 

Some draw it after them at length, which I approve 
as a very good way ; if there is no impediments, as 
shrubs or boshes, to interrupt or make them go back ; 
it' will be ready to cast eut, and ) ou may t^irow it the 
farthest 1 if J'OM ho^d a great tjic^l loose in your ban^^ 
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t will be apt to knot and entangle, which will try the 
i$h<;rman's patience. Some object drawing the line 
ipon the ground, ii will wear it out sooner: it sooner 
iHries, and' when It is dry it can ta*ie but little harm; 
besides a Pike \vill sometimes be so hasty and furious^ 
that he will jscarcely give you leave to unwind fast 
enough, and therefore the surest way to trepan him is 
to have your line at command^ and in complete readi. 
ness. 



CHAP. X. 



The Rod. ^ 

Supposing your hook is good, and your line strong, 
you may make shift with an indiflferent rod ; though 
some are more curious in their tackle and patient in 
^shingf and will not stir a foot without all the formal)* 
ties of an exquisite fisherman : such precise crafts. mas- 
ters as these can spend their time in admiring their in*, 
struments, and sufficiently delight themselves with the 
commendation of their own materials. This is certaia 
and undeniable, that the longer the rod is, if it is 
straight and light, you will find the more benefit in 
playing the bait and throwing it, for if there are flags 
and reeds between the bank and the main deep, yojx. 
can hardly play your bait with a short rod. 1 have 
often put a ring upon my hand-stick,'^ and made use pf 
that instead of a rod, and have had the fortune some. 
times to take^i Pike : sometimes I have taken nothing 
with me, but confided in the willows that grew next to 
the place designed for that day's recreation, cutting 
down as good a stick as I could find, and so malang a 
bent at the end for the line to slip : and have left it at 
the conclusion of the sport. 

Id a broad river, or a pond, being at a pinch^ I hav« 
liad no rod; but took the bait in my hand^ and cast ii 

T3 
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from the Tilie a stone to the length of my line, the end . 
1 fasten about me. In some placed, they ^sh that way 
where the river is deep and clear from weeds.. 1 never 
Accustomed myself to a long rod, and I generally tnftde 
ifise of an eldor as ]ong as I could get, commonly about 
three yards long, which I barked atod kept dry for light^ 
hcss an4 ^asy carriage : when it was thoroughly dry it 
was tough and light, that I could scarcely feel4t in my 
hand; and there js no objection to, be made that sdCfa H 
stick is too weak ; for any thing is strong enough at 
Pouch that will play the bait and throw it ; there is no 
weight or stress upon the rod, and but little* upon the 
line ; if you strike thd fish gently and play him slightly 
and dexterously, you may tire him with a slender line^ 
if it be long, and caii ,keep him from weeds and roots. 
At Snap, your tackle must be fitted accordingly, your 
line very strong, and your rod on purpose, of a good 
ash, withy, or hazel well dried: straight and tough^ 
that it may be able to draw him out nolens volens^ by- 
mere force. He that uses that way is scarcely a word 
and a blow, for the mistaken fish no sobner lays his 
mouth upon the deceitful bait, but he is brought up 
into another element. The way of Pouch is far more 
mild and flattering, though as inuch destructive and 
'j)f rnicious. 

If you use an ash or an hazel rod, yon must have a, 
ring 6xed to the end, some have two, or more, though 
\ see no necessity of that superfluity. If it be an elder 
^oif a cane, or any hollow wood, you may have an iron 
ring made to screw in at the top, or else that which 
may be as well, a piece of dry alder that is cot shaip 
^ana sloping, about three or four inches long, which 
you may stick fast in the end of the rod : some hare 
Oa)y a ring with a little screw very short. If your rod 
be df alder, it will be apt to crack, you may secure 
that by binding the end of it hard with a waxed thread, 
knd then you may thrust in the top without any danger 
of breaking or cleaving the rod. 

A dry withy or hazel, bored about twelve or four- 
teen feety will make an excellent rod i which may serto 
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for aoglfDg, only putting a top into it^ as also at Snap. 
It is a great ease to have a light rod, get it the proper 
season, and let them stand near the fire, or in some dry 
place for the space of half a year'^or more ; for if your 
rod be green and heavy, it will tire you, and be a great 
htDderance. 

The troth is, if sport be quick, scarcely any thing 
can Tex or discompose the fisher; for he is then so 
attentive on his pleasure, that he takes little notice of 
those inconveniences which otherwise might be trouble 
and vexition ; he then regards neither wind nor ivea. 
ther, and disdains those slight perturbations of cold, 
thirst, or hunger^ he hath then gotten the Philosopher's 
stone which sweetens all his other crosses, and turns alt 
disasters into gold. 'His sport is a cordial for aU his 
distempers, and (he Pike (like a good water-physician) 
cnres him of all his diseases. If weary, his sport re. 
freshes him ; if cold, it warms him ; if melancholy, it 
cheers him; if drowsy, it revives him; if in pain, H 
eases kim ; if sick, it recovers hhn : he then feels not 
the weight of his rod, nor is concerned that his tack, 
ling is no better. This is the prosperity of the fisher ; 
but if you see him tn adversity, when fortune does not 
sraiie on hi$ endeavours, yon shall find him much alter. 
ed, and in a contrary condition ; supposing (i say) the 
thing called luck does not attend him, which should re. 
'fine 3*11 the dross of outward misfortunes, he is then so 
'much at a loss, and dejected, that he can' expect but a 
bitter portion. Patience and hope are the two chief 
pillars that snpport the building of a fisherman ; for if 
they are once disturbed or shaken, you may easily 
foresee the ruins of Piscator. 

if you desire to be prirate, you may walk out with 
an oak stick, or the Itke, in your hand, taking a ring 
with a screw at it : you may deceive the expectations 
of others, and pass on without the least suspicion. 
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CHAP. XI- 



Hofo to Baitf and Pla^f the Bait. 

Though yoa are perfectly furnished with all sorts of 
tools and instruments that are required to make a fish^ 
.eroian, you are as thoroughly accoutred with all the 
inaterials and utensils for fishing as Piscator himself 
could possibly be; yet if yon know not how to us^ 
these implements, you will be sooii weary ^ and despair 
learning the art of Trolling. Provided then your bait9 
are ready, take a couple of hooks at least with you^ 
you m!iy bait them before you set out, especially if th^ 
weather is cold, that it may not trespass on your pati« 
:ence when you come to the river. 

The way then to bait your hook is first i& thrust 
your wire into the mOuth of the fish, quite .through the 
belly and out at the tail. Some have^ besides the run- 
ning wire, a needle on purpose, but if the first joint of 
your wire is stifi^and strong, it may be done with that: 
the point of the hook must be even with the belly of 
the bait ; for if it hang on either side, it loiay hinder and 
check the Pike, who will probably lay his mouth upoa 
it ; for when his chops cross the fish, he may be prick* 
ed, and so leave the bite : when you have put it 
through the fish, then tie the tail of the bait fast to the 
joi:.t of the wire ^%ith strong thread, whichwill both 
make it hang straight upon the hook, and preserve it 
from outward violence; for if it is not well fastened, 
the weeds will have »o much power over it, that they' 
, will soon tear it down to the gills, and separate the 
hook from the bait : some fasten it with a needle 

The best way of fixing your hook to the line is with 
a swivel, which if you have not, you may make it fast 
with a slip knot, which you may untie without cutting 
your line. 
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Whcnyoti are- thus pwpared for yoiir intended 
sport, then drop in your bait before you, then cast it 
on each side, and let tbe third throw be before yon into 
the middle ; afterwards cast about all places where you 
think your game lies, or any where that you can fish 
without annoyance ; for a Pike often delights in a lery 
unlikely and improbable harbour; and therefore the 
snrest way to meet with him is to fish true aud close ; 
nissing as little of the river as you can, which though it 
is tedious, yet it is the only way to search and see what 
store of fish a river affords, and you may often have a 
bite, when you think least of it. 

The farther you throw in your bait, the more advan* 
tsige you gain, and the more hopes of a bite, provided 
there is no impediments in your way^ as weeds, roots, 
and the like ; for if the place is foul and weedy, you 
cannot make out so far, but only drop in your bait here 
and there^ by the sides and in holes that are clear and 
deep. 

The weeds are bad enemies to the bait and hook^ 
though a good hook, and a line answerable to it^ will 
pttH up she strongest, i cannot remember that I ever 
lost a hook by a weed alone, except it had some stump 
or root of a tree to assist it; candocks indeed, and 
bolt-rushes, will disfigure and annoy your bait, and aU 
ntpst discountenance a yoiing nfidertaker; for if th« 
smallest bit of weed hang upon the hook, a Pike will 
be very squeamish to gorge it : though some affirm that 
he feeds upon a weed one time of the year, which ihej 
call Pickerel-weed. 

Supposing that you have cast out a fair throw a dozen 
or twenty yards, which may easily be done if the river 
requires it, let it filvt have a little time to sink, then 
feel it and draw it gently towards you ; for a Pike often 
takes it at the first sight, before it gets to the bottom, 
and if you snatch it hastily, you may discourage him 
and be deprived of your sport : after you have given it 
an easy motion towards you, let it have the liberty of i 
sinking again, then draw it slowly and softly, for if 
you jerk it too quickly and hastily, you will not give 
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hioi leave to lay bold of the bait; for he will ofteii 
»hoot from the farthest sides, at a great distance, beiiig 
30 quick^sighted in the water. When yoa have got 
your bait near the bank, then play it longer there : first 
deep, for the deeper you fish the better, especially in 
cold weather ; afterwards rise it higher aud higher,^ by 
degrees, till you see it, and then you may often have 
the pleasure of seeing him take the bite: now you may- 
assure yourself, if the proverb hold true,- that seeing i^ 
belipving. 

Thexe are indeed some sort of weeds and the stre^im 
together, which may often give encouragement by pr6« 
mising sport and performing none : they will sometimes 
so exactly imitate a real bite, that an old and experi. 
enced fijsherman may be mistaken with all his craft and 
cunning. The best way then to be sure, is to pull your 
line gently till you come to feel it, and if it be a fish, 
the moving of the bait will make him more eager, he 
will then strike out and gorge it ; whereas if he lies 
still, he would very probably leave it* When you have 
raised your bait so high towards the top, within two or 
three feeU that you can perceive it glisten, you may 
then comfort yourself with the hopes of a Pike that 
may rise at it, as he often does, and therefore it is not 
prqdent to be too hasty in taking out the bait. 

When a Pike is once stirred, he will lie as it were 
watching for the bait, and catch greedily at it, if he 
does not see you; therefore you must be careful> ta 
keep a little distance from the bank, for they will olSten 
take it at the very top, and sometimes leap out of th# 
water at it ; but they are then commonly so frighteaed 
that they y^iU not be courted to bite any more. Yoa 
may fish as dose as you will, though it is not material 
whether you throw two or three times in one place; 
for he is so hungry, that he usually embraces the first 
Opportunity to lay hold. 

Some troll with great corks and fioats ; it may da 
best with the ledger-bait, though i never approved ol 
that way; for the weeds will make the float dance ex. 
actly 48 a Pike, except he bil» Tery greodily, and so 
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he will hang himself, yet a fine geotle stroke will do no 
barin, bat secure him. Supposing then that he has fed 
a Uttle, you may observe what motion he makes : if he 
takes the bait greedily at bottom, and marches np the 
stream with it, or strikes across the. rirer towands bis 
bold, he will then probably lie still a little, while he is 
pouching, as you may feel him check and tug ; if he. 
gois quick, you raayylet him alone a Jittle longer ; you 
may Ios;e all for, want of two or ihree nunutespati. 
ence : if he hath lain still awhile the second tim'e^ and 
then rtsus with it, you may Ut him go if you have a 

^•in^iir^fetli}"^ *^® ^p^j^'^ ^^ "®^> y^^ ^y ^"^^ 

^u^. w!.^*... V '»'**5 aod witti your rod give him an easy 
stroke, and so feel him by degrees till you come to see 
him ; but if he makes resistance and Is very furious, 
let him have line enough and give him hrs full swing : 
he will be very angry at first, till he is better pacifi?'! 
by losing his strength. 

As soon as you strike him, you may conjecture of ^ 
ii:faat bigness he is, for if he is large, you will find hi|a 
strong and unruly in the water ; but if small and light, 
jou can scarcely tell whether you have any thing or 
Qot ; or perhaps he may (for madness) leap aut of the 
-water as soon as. he is pricked; if he is a good one, as 
jf '■?*' vQ" ni^y either see or feel him, and you must 
b'e^ye?}'- * * 'i.and take great care and diligence in 
getting him to . ^' re : if the river is broad and your 
line short, you may lose him : he will launch out with 
that extremity and violence, that though he cannot 
break the line, yet he will tear his own entrails if he is 
there hudg. 

Now if a fish takes your bait at the top of the waler, 
and runs fiercely with it in the deep^and there lies 
still for some time, and you perceive that he does not 
pouch k, your remedy for that is to stir him a little, to 
make him run and be more eager; then after he hath 
lain still and runs with it again, there is no great dan. 
ger of losing that fish : when they leave it they com- 
monly throw it up, that is the first time they lie still. 
Sometimes he will take it again after he hath left it, and 
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run to his hold, apd play with it more than be did at 
iirst, shewing very good sport for a while, and after all 
leave you in the lurch. A Gsh that takes it greedily at 
the beginning, and carries it the farthest, does noU 
uithstanding often foriake it; as the proverb says, nil 
violentum est diuturnum — ^so a Pike that bites so 
eagerly at first is not so at last ; for it happens^ that be 
often leaves it: the only wayNto be even with such a 
fish is to take the Snap, and that may chance to stop 
bis career. 

Now when yon have a bite, and the fish gops down 
the stream, we are apt (o conceive it Uk ^ ^all Jack ; 
but on the contrary, if he sails slowly upwards with 
the bait, it is a sign of a good one ; for tlie greater sort 
bite more calmly ^d moderately than the less : for they 
snatch, and away with it without any care or fleliben^ 
lion ; old fish are more wary and cunniug, they are 
. sooner taken with a line laid for them all night than by 
trolling. It is sometimes difficult to know what size a 
Pike is before he is struck, and therefore there are 
none but may be mistaken in their conjectures ; for an 
indifferent fish, I mean about twenty or twentj^wo 
Inches, will often make as good sport as one twice as 
big, however, before you strike him ; but then gene- 
rally the bigger the Pike is the more sport Sometwies 
he will take the bait very hastily, an4 t^"^ out to the 
length of your line, and never lie still, but will play 
np and down with it, tilt yon think fit to strike him. 

When the water is clear and not very deep, fon may 
see him rise and take it ; so yon may see the bait glis- 
ten as it lies across his mouth; you may then see when 
he hath ponched, and know your time to strike. 

When you have first struck him, you must be sure 
to have your line ready and slack, that he may take as 
much liberty as he will : for when he finds himself 
hooked, he will use all his might and cunning to get 
away. As you feel him come easily towards you, ^on 
may be still drawing, till you feel him make resi&tauce, 
then you may let him have his swing, till the he : of 
his fnry is ov^er i gather your line to you, till lie st.'^ns 
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away, and if you can get him to the top, it will the 
sooner tire liim : the more he ftriTes and throws htm. 
self from you, the sooner he will be weary : after this 
manner, by drawing him up and letting him run, you 
may tire and tame him, till you bring him to your 
]iand ; then he will lie as quiet as if he was dead. 

If you hare hung him in the gills, you cannot lose 
]iiro, (hough you pull him out by mere force, but if 
either in his gorge or his .throat, he may deceive you, 
though he destroys himself, leaving jou part of his 
guts on the hook for a legacy, and dying soon after of 
his wounds. When you have brought him to the bank, 
you will find something to do before you can call him 
your own ; for if you go unadvisedly to take him out, 
either by the back or the (ail or any part of his body, 
^ough you think his best is past, and his dancing days 
are done, he may give another leap when you do not 
expect it ; the best way then is to use fair means, and 
invite him to the land by persuasion, not compulsion, * 
taking him by the head, and putting your fingers into 
bis eyes, which Is the fastest hold. 

If the water is low, bo that the bank rises some dis* 
tance from it ; you must not fear catching an ague, by 
laying your belly level with the groujid ; if you have 
no contrivaiice to guide him to a more comnlodiQus 
place : some will adventure to take him by the gills, 
though that hold is neither so secure nor so safe, be. 
cause the fish, in that heat of passion, may take revenge 
upon his adversiiry, by letting him blood in his fingers, 
which way of phlebotomizing is not so good : some are 
of opinion that the teeth of a Pike are venomous, and 
those wounds are very difficult to be healed. 

If there are reeds and shallows between you and the 
deep, or if the river is in that ebb that you cannot 
reach to lay hands on him; you must contrive some 
other means to conduct him to a more convenient land* 
Jng. Have an eye of that when you first strike him, 
' looking up and down for the best advantage ; if it is 
all along weedy, as it is commonly in ponds or meers, 
that you have no coBveniency to bring him to yooc- 
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hand) yoxa must then be content with the hopes of sue- 
-«es8, by committing yourself to the hands of fortnnei^ 
haying nothing to trust to but that which you may call 
fishfrman's luck.- If you have as well debilitated his 
strength and tired bis patience, you may probably ^raw 
him out with no great reluctancy, if the weeds be not 
too strong and friendly to their watery element. 

Those that are more nice, have their net ready bj 
them : <his net is made in the fashion of a little spar- 
row.net, with a long trail and a pole stt it, to translate 
Mr. Lucius out of his own, into the airy element. 

This is a delicate way of trolling: such as use it 
must haTe their attendants to assist them ; that, as the 
Philosopher said, omnia mea mecum Porto. They 
will have their seryltors to carry their implemeuts and 
lools: these are of more power on shore than in the 
water, and haTe more authority to command their je« 
tinue by land, tbttB the fiiA in tbe water. 



CHAP. XIII. 



Hontoprt^orxft a tliver for Trotting. ' 

The way to preserre a riveT Is io secure it from tSX 
emmies that are hurtful and destrnctWe to it. Tlie 
fust and greatest, which may be called the arcb.enemy, 
is the drag-net, which is as unmerciful as an epidemical 
disease that sweeps all before it ; or as a greedy and 
covetous monopolizer engrosseth all in his •wn posses- 
sion, and so Terities the old proverb, that all are fish 
that come to net. Some there are that commend the 
following of the drag, Xo troll immediately after it; 
these love to fit^h iu troubled waters, for they say the 
dragging the river stirs up the fish, and makes them the 
more ready to catch at their prey. I cannot applaud 
the practice, nor judge it any way reasonable, for 
though it is a hard battle where none estapes, and the 
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drag, like an universal distemper, catts off the major 
part, still there will be some left to renew their species, 
which, after a short time« will multiply and replenish 
the waters. This I suppose, if there were none to 
come in and succeed them, as there are continually; yet 
they will find such a scarcity and diminution among the 
fish, that their pastime< will be very cold and nncom* 
fbrtable, having nothing to trust to but those scape, 
drags, which are only like the gleanings, when the har. 
vest is gone* 

Another enemy to the sport is the bow-net, though 
more favorable and sparing, and of a far lower class 
than the drag, yet it is more dangerous^ it is private 
and undiscovered; for the drag is a professed and a 
public foe, which gives some notice to avoid those 
places it hath lately cleansed ; but the bow.net is so 
close and secret a murderer, that it slays and leaves no 
visible wound. 

Another plea there is that might be alledged for the 
drag, that it is seldom qsed above once, sometimes not 
so often as once a year ; bat the bow-net kills and de- 
stroys, spoils and plunders all the year : the Spring- 
time indeed is the fittest for it, whea the fish run and 
get into the scours, »r else immediately after a flood ; 
to lay many of these in small rivulets and ditches,, they 
that use them may then make their harvest after a 
spring, flood. 

The third enemy is the stall or tramel ; a net which 
.is made up of great meshes, as it is so much the mpro 
allowable, because it holds only the great fish, and 
^ives the less leaye to escape. This net is not so com- 
mon, nor so much condemned as the bow-net, because^ 
it is usually assisting the drag. In washes and back 
dykes it may do service, because there they may both > 
draw it, and plunge on both sides; in the main river it 
can do no great execution, but' oi^y set as a stall to 
stop the fish, iii^ one respect it is T^,ry murdering, be- 
cause the meshes. are made alike on both sides, that it 
takes the fish which ever way they come. They that 
use this sport,' have commonly two to set at a little dts.^ 

z 3 
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tance,' and then tbey meet, and take most that are be* 
tween them. 

As to the cast-net, it is rather a friend, and siibser-- 
vient to the troll, than an enemy to the sporU There 
h lio way so good to take baits as Mith it ; because out 
of a mnltitude of fish which it takes, yon may h«iro 
your choice of baits. An angle indeed may mak« a 
stift sometimes in Summer, but that often tak^s either 
those that are two little or too big baits. 

A cast.net to take small fry, 'to feed Pikes in a potid, 
1^ necessary and beneficial many ways. Those that use 
it as destructire as they can, cannot reyenge themselTes 
much upon the Pikes ; they may kill many. small Jacks 
with it in shaHew streams, but the great fish tiiAt lie 
deep and dose, are too secure from the narrow com« 
pass of a cast.net : it may by chance fall upon a great 
one, yet if there are any weeds or fog in the place, and- 
the net is not stronj^ and well bull^ted, and the Caster 
very weary in drawing it up, the Pike will deceive his 
expectations. In a clear place, where there are no 
impediments or obstructions, and the bottom smooth 
and leyel, it may enclose and draw up a good Pike; 
but where there are the least incumbranf:es to anlioy 
the net, it is to be supposed, the fish ifiH make Ms 
escape. The new sort of nets that are hung wrth 
chains instead of bulle^ts, are too light for this service. 

Next to the nets which kill by wholesale, the TroU*. 
ers are often the greatest enemies one to another, espe* 
cially in the way of ledger.bait, whtch is ^&fj destmc* 
tire, for that enticing way which they i»e with a live 
bait, and laying such an army of hooks, miut weaken 
the forces of the if atery militia. 

Dead baits are-npt stf pernicious, yet if ibty 4re*teo 
often used, they will lessen the fish ; far at some sea* 
eons of the ^ar, t)iey will bite till there is scarce aiijr 
left in the place : the way to favour it is to be moderate, 
and not beat a river too much, or witk too -many hooks ; 
to fish more for pleasure tiian profit, and to come bat 
once or twice in a season to the same river. 

The snare may do karm at the beginning of the year 
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on a sanny day and a clear water, that is only for by« 
places and parrow scours. 

One cf the greatest .enemies is the water-^og* or 
Otter ; he will walk fire or ten miles to a pond in a 
night, and some hare disputed whether he is a beast or 
a fish : he can smell* a fish above an hundred yards, and 
then he devours them, and* spoils more than he eats^ 
leaving the head and great part of the back untouched* 
Gesner says that his stoiies are a good remedy against 
the falling sickness ; and that there is an herb called 
Benoine) which being htrng in a linen cloth near a fish 
pond, or any haunt which he nses^ makes him avoid 
the place. There are so many of them iu a river in 
GerdwalL, (hat Camden ^ays-the name of it is called 
Ottersey, from the abundance of Otters that breed and 
ar0 fed in it» Though this amphibbuB creature is chief 
f egent, and is triamphaat in tiie water, ^et the greedy 
and audacious Pike wHi sometimes set him at defiance, 
«iid give him battle; as some have seen, that a\Bkd 
hath fought with an Otter for a Carp he had got. 

It would not be amiss for the conservation of the 
waters to keep the fence months, vrhich are three at the 
Spring in spawning time ; for if taking the dam on hei 
nest when ih^ hatches her youAg, is a siir so mruck 
against nature, that it was forbidden in the old law, 
certainly the taking fish in the time of their spawning, 
is unlawful as well as unnatural. 
, Bo^cA svck unntitural Fishfrmen avd aU the eti^. 
inies mentioned, the fish have many more| as. Ui^ Bit* 
tern, toe Cormorant, the Osprey, the Seagull, the 
Hern, the Kingfisher, and maay ^^rs; which though 
IkBf ««r« not uttad^ the gveat Laea at > Ffke, yet they 
lessen the squUI fry which should feed apid suniAin the 
greater: sometimes th^y w^j devour ypung Jacks and 
FkkereL 
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ANGLERS* COMMANDMENTS, 



. First. Thon sTialt not fish when the wind \s cold, 
Qor shalt^hou fish within the length of thy rod and line 
of thy brother Angler* 

Second* Thou shalt npt shew thyself to the fish, 
nor let thy shadow be seen on the water. 

7'hird. Thou shalt not Float^Fish without f^umbiog 
the depth* 

* Fourth. Thou shalt not Fly.Fish, with the wind 
in thy face ; nor shalt thou let thy line or any part 
thereof, fall on the waiter ; but the fly only, if possible. 

Fifth. Thou shalt notl5sh in troubled water. 
^..Sisth. Thou shalt not take small. fish with largfs 
books. 

• Seventh. Thou shalt not have good sport, unless 
thou strikest the moment the :fish bites3 nor shalt thou 
strike too hard. 

- Eighth. Thou shalt not land a large fish without a 
landing-net, or landing.hook ; nor shalt thou be in too 
great a hurry iu so doing. 

jyTrn/A. Thoii>sbalt not make paste with dirty bandft* 
' Tenths Thou shalt not have good sport, without 
good baits, Tods^ lines, and hooks. 
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